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CONCERNING GIVING UP AND COMING DOWN. 


I OT so very much depends upon 
a beginning, after all. The in- 
experienced writer racks his brain 
for something striking to set out 
with. He is anxious to make a 
good impression at first. He fancies 
that unless you hook your reader 
by your first sentence, your reader 
will break away; making up his 
mind that what you have got to say 
is not worth the reading. Now, it 
cannot be doubted that a preacher, 
who is desirous of keeping his con- 
gregation in that dead silence and 
fixedness of attention which one 
sometimes sees in church, must, 
as a general rule, produce that 
audible hush by his first sentence 
if he is to produce it at all. If 
people in church are permitted for 
even one minute at the beginning 
of the sermon to settle themselves, 
bodily and mentally, into the atti- 
tude of inattention, and of think- 
ing of something other than the 
preacher’s words, the preacher will 
hardly catch them up again, He 
will hardly, by any amount of 
earnestness, eloquence, pointedness 
or oddity, gain that universal an 
sympathetic interest of which he 
flung away his chance by some 
long, involved, indirect, and dull 
sentence at starting. But the writer 
is not tried by so exacting a stan- 
dard. Most readers will glance 
over the first few pages of a book 
before throwing it aside as stupid, 
The writer: may overcome the evil 
effect of a first sentence, or even a 
first paragraph, which may have 
beenawkward, ugly, dull—yea, silly. 
Icould name several very popular 
works which set out in a most un- 
promising way. I particularly dis- 
like the first sentence of Adam 
Lede, but it is redeemed by hun- 
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dreds of noble ones, It is not cer- 
tain that the express train which is 
to devour the four hundred miles 
between London and Edinburgh in 
ten hours, shall run its first hun- 
dred yards much faster than the 
lagging parliamentary. There can 
be no question that the man whom 
all first visitants of the House of 
Commons are most eager to see and 
hear is Mr. Disraeli. He is the 
lord of debate: not unrivalled 

erhaps, but certainly unsurpassed. 

et everybody knows he made a 
very poor beginning. In short, my 
reader, if something that is really 
good is to follow, a bad outset may 
be excused. 

One readily believes what one 
wishes to believe; and I wish to 
hold by this principle. For I have 
accumulated many thoughts Con- 
cerning Giving Up and Coming 
Down; and I have got them lying 
upon this table, noted down on six 
long slips of paper. I vainly fancy 
that I have certain true and useful 
thingsto say; but I have experienced 
extraordinary difficulty in deciding 
how I should begin to say them. 
I have sat this morning by the fire- 
side for an hour, looking intently 
at the glowing coals ; but though I 
could think of many things to say 
about the middle of my essay, I 
could think of nothing satisfactory 
with which to begin it. But com- 
fort came as the thought gradually 
developed itself, that it really mat- 
tered very little how the essay might 
be begun, provided it went on; 
and, above all, ended. A dull be- 
ginning will probably be excused 
to the essayist more readily than to 
the writer whose sole purpose is to 
amuse. The essayist pleases him- 
self with the belief that his readers 
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are by several degrees more intel- 
ligent and thoughtful than the ordi- 
nary readers of ordinary novels ; 
and that many of them, if they 
find thoughts which are just and 
practical, will regard asa secondary 
matter the order in which these 
thoughts come. The sheep’s head 
of northern cookery ‘has not, at the 
first glance, an attractive aspect: 
nor is the nutriment it affords ve 
symmetrically arranged: but still, 
as Dr. John Brown has beautifully 
remarked, it supplies a deal of fine 
confused jeeding. 1 look at my six 
pieces of paper, closely written over 
in a very small hand. They seem 
to me as the sheep’s head. There 
is feeding there, albeit somewhat 
confused. It matters not much 
where we shall begin. Come, my 
friendly reader, and partake of the 
homely fare. 


The great lesson which the wise 
and true man is learning through 
life, is, How to Comr Down without 
Grvinc Up. Reckless and foolish 
people confuse these two things. 
Jt is far easier to Give Up than to 
Come Down. It is far less repugnant 
to our natural self-conceit. It befits 
much better our natural laziness, 
It enables us to fancy ourselves 
heroic, when in truth we are vain, 
slothful, and fretful. I have not 
words to express my belief on this 
matter so strongly asI feelit. Oh! 
I venerate the man who with a 
heart unsoured has Come Down, 
and Come Down far, but who 
never will Give Up! 

I fancy my reader wondering at 
my excitement, and doubtful of my 
meaniug. Let me explain my terms, 
What is meant by Giving Up: 
what by Coming Down? 

By Coming Down I understand 
this: Learning from the many mor- 
tifications, disappointments, and 
rebuffs which we must all meet as 
we go on through life, to “think 
more and more humbly of ourselves, 
intellectually, morally, socially, 
physically, zsthetically : yet, while 
thinking thus humbly of ourselves 
and our powers, to resolve that we 
shall continue to do our very best : 
and all this with a kindly heart 
and a contented mind, Suchismy 
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ideal of true and Christian Coming 
Down: and I regard as a true hero 
the man who does it rightly. It is 
a noble thing for a man to say to 
himself, ‘I am not at all what I had 
vainly fancied myself: my mark is 
far, very far lower than I thought 
it had been: I had fancied myself 
a great genius, but I find I am only 
a man of decent ability: I had 
fancied myself a man of great 
weight in the county, but I find I 
have very little influence indeed: 
I had fancied that my stature was 
six feet four, but I find I am only 
five feet two: I had fancied that in 
such a competition I never could 
be beaten, but in truth I have been 
sadly beaten: I had fancied [suffer 
me, reader, the solemn allusion] 
that my Master had entrusted me 
with ten talents, but I find I have no 
more than one. But I will accept 
the humble level which is mine by 
right, and with God’s help I will 
do my very best there. I will not 
kick dogs nor curse servants: I 
will not try to detract from the 
standing of men who are cleverer, 
more eminent, or taller than my- 
self: I will heartily wish them 
well, I will not grow soured, 
moping, and misanthropic. I know 
I am beaten and disappointed, but 
I will hold on manfully still, and 
never Give Up! Such, kindly 
reader, is Christian Coming Down! 

And what is Giving Up! Of 
course you understand my meaning 
now. Giving Up means that when 
you are beaten and disappointed, 
and made to understand that your 
mark is lower than you had fancied, 
you will throw down your arms in 
despair, and resolve that you will 
try no more. As for you, brave 
man, if you don’t get all you want, 
you are resolved you shall have no- 
thing. If you are not accepted as 
the cleverest and greatest man, you 
are resolved you shall be no man 
at all. And while the other is 
Christian Coming Down, this is un- 
Christian, foolish, and wicked Giv- 
ing Up. No doubt, it is an ex- 
tremely natural thing. It is the 
first and readiest impulse of the un- 
disciplined heart. It is in human 
nature to say, ‘If I don’t have all the 
pudding, I shall have none.’ The 
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grand way of expressing the same 
sentiment, is, Aut Cesar aut nullus, 
Of course the Latin words stir the 
youthful heart. You sympathize 
with them, I know, my reader under 
five-and-twenty. You will see 
through them some day, They 
are just the heroic way of saying, [ 
shall Give Up, but 1 never shall 
Come Down! They state a senti- 
ment for babies, boys, and girls, not 
for reasonable women and men. 
For babies, I say. Let me relate 
a parable, Yesterday I went into 
a cottage, where a child of two 
years old sat upon his mother’s 
knee. . The little man had in his 
hand a large slice of bread-and- 
butter which his mother had just 
given him. By words not intel- 
ligible to me, he conveyed to his 
mother the fact that he desired that 
jam should be spread upon the slice 
of bread-and-butter. But his mo- 
ther informed him that bread-and- 
butter must suffice, without the 
further luxury.. The young human 
being (how thoroughly human) con- 
sidered for a moment; and then 
dashed the bread-and-butter to the 
further end of the room. There it 
was: Aut Cesar aut nullus! The 


baby would Give Up, but it would 


not Come Down! Alexander the 
Great, look at yourself! Marius 
among the ruins of Carthage, what 
do you think you look like here? 
By the time the youthful reader 
comes to understand that Byron’s 
dark, mysterious heroes, however 
brilliantly set forth, are in concep- 
tion simply childish; by the time 
he is able to appreciate Philip Van 
Artevelde (Imean Mr. Henry Taylor’s 
noble tragedy) ; he will discern that 
various things which look heroic at 
the first glance, will not work in 
the long run, And that practical 
principle is irrational which will 
not work. And that sentiment 
which is irrational is not heroic. 
The truly heroic thing to say, as 
well as the rational thing, is this: 
If I don’t get all the pudding, I 
shall be content if I get what I 
deserve, or what God sends. If I 
am not Cesar, there is‘no need that 
I should be nwllus: I shall be con- 
tent to be the highly respectable 
Mr, Smith, Though I am not equal 
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to Shakspeare, I may write a good 
pla . Though inferior to Bishop 

Nilberforce, I shall yet do my best 
to be a good preacher, It is a fine 
thing, a noble thing, as it appears 
to me, for a man to be content to 
labour hard and do his utmost, 
though well aware that the result 
will be no more than decent medio- 
crity, after all. It is a finer thing, 
and more truly heroic, to do your 
very best and only be second-rate, 
than even to resolve, like the man 
in the Jliad, 


"Avy aporivey, cai breipoxov Eupevat 
awry, 


There is a strain put upon the 
moral nature in contentedly and 
perseveringly doing this, greater 
than is put upon the intellectual 
by the successful effort to be best. 
And what would become of the 
world if all men went upon Homer’s 

rinciple; and rather than Come 
en from its sublime elevation, 
would fling down their tools and 
Give Up? Shall I, because I cannot 
preach like Mr. Melvill, cease to 
write sermons? Or shall I, because 
I cannot counsel and charm like the 
author of Friends in Council, cease 
to write essays? You may rely 
upon it I shall not. Idonot forget 

ho said, in words of praise con- 
cerning one who had done what was 
absolutely but very little, ‘She hath 
done what she could! And what 
would become of me and my essays, 
if the reader, turning to them from 
the pages of Hazlitt or Charles 
Lamb, should say, ‘I shall not 
Come Down; and if I find I have 
to do so I shall Give Up? What 
if the reader refused to accept the 

lain bread-and-butter which I can 
see unless it should be accom- 
panied by that jam which Lam not 
able to add ! 


Giving Up, then, is the doing of 
mortified self-conceit, of sulky pet- 
tishness, of impatience, of reckless- 
ness, of desperation. It says vir- 
tually to the Great Dispeser of 
Events, ‘ Everything in this world 
must go exactly as I wish it, or I 
shall sit down and die.’ It is of 
the nature of a moral strike. But 
Coming Down generally means 
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coming to juster and sounder views 
of one’s self and one’s own im- 
portance and usefulness ; and if you 
come down gracefully, genially,and 
Christianly, you work on diligent] 

and cheerfully at that lower level. 
No doubt, to come down is a tre- 
mendous trial; it is a sore morti- 
fication. But trials and mortifica- 
tions, my reader, are useful things 
for you and me. The hasty man, 
when obliged to Come Down, is 
ready to conclude that he may as 
well Give Up. In some matters it 
is a harder thing to go the one mile 
and stop at the end of it, than to 
go the twain. It is much more 
difficult to stop decidedly halfway 
down a very steep descent, than to 
go all the way. If you are beaten 
in some competition, it is much 
easier to resolve recklessly that you 
will never try again, than to set 
manfully. to work, with humble 
views of yourself, and try once 
more. Wisdom Comes boon : 
folly Gives Up. Wisdom, I say, 
Comes Down; for I think there can 
be little doubt that most men, in 
order to think rightly of themselves, 
must come to think much more 
humbly of themselves than they 
are naturally disposed to do, Few 
men estimate themselves too lowly. 
Even people who lack confidence 
in themselves are not without a 
great measure of latent self-esteem; 
and, indeed, it is natural enough 
that men should rate themselves 
too high, till experience compels 
them toComeDown. Iam talking 
of even sensible and worthy men. 
They know they have worked hard; 
they know that what they have 
done has cost them great pains; 
they look with instinctive partiality 
at the results they have accom- 
plished; they are sure these results 
are good, and they do not knowhow 
good till they learn by comparative 
trial. But when the comparative 
trial comes, there are few who do 
not meet their match—few who do 
not find it needful to Come Down. 
Perhaps even Shakspeare felt he 
must Come Down a little, when he 
looked into one or two of Christo- 
pher Marlowe's plays. Clever boys 
at school, and clever lads at college, 
naturally think their own little 
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circle of the cleverest boys or lads 
to contain some of the cleverest 
fellows in the world. They know 
how well they can do many things, 
and how hard they have worked to 
do them so well. Of course they 
will have to Come Down, after 
longer experience of life. It is not 
that the set who ranked first among 
their young companions are not 
clever fellows; but the world is 
wide and its population is big, and 
they will fall in with cleverer fel- 
lows still. It is not that the head 
boy does not write Greek Iambics 
well, but it will go hard but some- 
where he will find some one who 
will write them better. They are 
rare exceptions in the race of man- 
kind who, however good they may 
be, and however admirably they 
may do some one thing, will not 
some day meet their match—meet 
their superior, and so have pain- 
fully to Come Down. And, so far 
as my own experience has gone, I 
have found that the very, very few, 
who never mect a Taking Down, 
who are first at school, then first at 
college, then first in life, seem by 
God’s appointment to have been so 
happily framed that they could do 
without it; that to think justly of 
themselves they did not need to 
Come Down; that their modesty 
and humility equalled their merit ; 
and that (though not unconscious 
of their powers and their success) 
they remained, amid the incense of 
applause which would have in- 
toxicated others, unaffected, genial, 
and unspoiled. 

People who lead a quiet country 
life amid their own belongings, see- 
ing little of those of bigger men, 
insensibly form so excessive an es- 
timate of their personal possessions 
as lays them open to the risk of 
many disagreeable Takings Down. 
You, solitary scholar in the country 
parsonage, have lived for six months 
among your books till you have 
come to fancy them quite a great 
library. But you pay a visit to 
some wealthy man of literary tastes. 
You see his fine editions, his gor- 
geous bindings, his carved oak 
bookcases; and when you return 
home you will have to contend 
with a temptation to be disgusted 
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with your own little collection of 
books, Now, if you area wise man, 
you will Come Down, but you wont 
Give Up; you will admit to your- 
self that your library is not quite 
what you had grown to think it, 
but you will hold that it is a fair 
library after all. When you goand 
see the grand acres of evergreens at 
some fine country house, do not 
return mortified at the prospect of 
our own little shrubbery which 
looked so fine in the morning before 
you set out. When you have 
beheld Mr. Smith’s fine thorough- 
breds, resist the impulse to whack 
your own poor steed. Rather pat 
the poor thing’s neck: gracefully 
Come Down. It was a fine thing, 
Cato, banished from Rome, yet 
having his little senate at Utica. 
He had been compelled to Come 
Down indeed, but he clung to the 
dear old institution: he would not 
Give Up. I have enjoyed the spec- 
tacle of a lady, brought up in a 
noble baronial dwelling, living in a 
pretty little parsonage, and quite 
pleased and happy there ; not sulk- 
ing, not fretting, not talking like 
an idiot of ‘what she had been ac- 
customed to, but heartily recon- 
ciling herself to simpler things— 
Coming Down, in short, but never 
dreaming of Giving Up. So haveI 
esteemed the clergyman likeSydney 
Smith, who had commanded the 
attention of crowded congregations 
of educated folk, of gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, yet who works faith- 
fully and cheerfully in a rural 
parish, and prepares his sermons 
diligently, with the honest desire 
to make them interesting and in- 
structive to a handful of simple 
country people. Of course he 
knows that he has Come Down, 
SM he does not dream of Giving 

p. 

There is in human nature a 
curious tendency to think that if 
you are obliged to fall, or if you 
have fallen, a good deal, you may 
Just as well go all the way; and it 
would be hard to reckon the amount 
of misery and ruin which have re- 
sulted from this mistaken fancy, 
that if you have Come Down, you 
may Give Up at once, A poor man, 
possibly under some temptation 
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that does not come once.in ten 
years, gets tipsy; walking along in 
that state he meets the parish cler- 
gyman ; the clergyman’s eye rests 
on him in sorrow and reproach. 
The poor man is heartily ashamed; 
he is brought toa point at which 
he may turn the right way or the 
wrong way. He has not read this 
essay, and he takes the wrong. He 
thinks he has been so bad, he can- 
not be worse. He goes home and 
thrashes his wife; he ceases attend- 
ing church; he takes his children 
from school: he begins to go to 
destruction. All this founds on his 
erroneously imagining that you 
cannot Come Down without Giving 
Up. But I believe that, in truth, as 
the general rule, the fatal and 
shameful deed on which a man 
must look back in bitterness and 
sorrow all his life, was done after 
the point at which he grew reckless. 
Tt was because he had Given Up 
that he took the final desperate 
step; he did not Give Up because 
he had taken it. The man did a 
really desperate deed because he 
thought wrongly that he had done 
a desperate deed already, and could 
not now be any worse; and sad as 
are intellectual and social Coming 
Down, and likely to result in Giving 
Up as these are, they are not half 
so sad nor half so perilous as moral 
Coming Down. It must indeed be 
a miserable thing for man or woman 
to feel that they have done some- 
thing which will shame all after 
life—something which will never 
let them hold up their head again, 
something which will make them 
(to use the expressive language of 
Scripture) ‘go softly all their days.’ 
Well, let such Come Down; let 
them learn to be humble and peni- 
tent; but for any sake don’t let 
them Give Up! That is the great 
Tempter’s last and worst suggestion. 
His suggestion to the fallen man or 
woman is, You are now so bad that 

ou cannot be worse—you had 

etter Give Up at once: and Judas 
listened to it and went and hanged 
himself; and the poor Magdalen, 
falien far, but with a deep abyss 
beneath her yet, steals at midnight 
to the dark arch and the dark river, 
with the bitter desperate resolution 
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of Hood’s exquisite poem, ‘ Any- 
where, anywhere, out of the world !’ 
Iremember an amusing exempli- 
fication of the natural tendency to 
think that having Come Down you 
must Give Up, in a play in which 
I once saw Keeley, in my play- 
going days. He fancied that he 
had (unintentionally) killed a man: 
his horror was extreme. Soon after, 
by another mischance, he killed (as 
he is led to believe) another man: 
his horror is redoubled; but now 
there mingles with it a reckless 
desperation. Having done such 
dreadful things, he concludes that 
he cannot be worse, whatever he 
may do, Having Come so far Down, 
he thinks he may as well Give 
Up; and so the little fat man ex- 
claims, with a fiendish laugh, ‘Now 
I think I had better kill somebody 
else !’ Ah, how true to nature! The 
plump desperado was at the mo- 
ment beyond remembering that the 
sound view of the case was, that if 
he had done so much mischief it 
was the more incumbent on him 
to do no more. The poor lad in 
a counting-house who well-nigh 
breaks his mother’s heart by taking 
a little money not his own, need 
not break it outright by going en- 
tirely toruin. Rather gather your- 
self up from your fall. Though the 
sky-scraping spars are gone, we may 
rig a jury-mast : 

And from the wreck, far scattered o’er 

the rocks, 
Build us a little bark of hope once more. 


We are being taught all through 
life to Come Down in our antici- 
pations, our self-estimation, our 
ambition. We aim high at first. 
Children expect to be kings, or at 
least to be always eating plum pud- 
ding and drinking cream. Clever 
boys expect to be great and famous 
men. ‘They come gradually to so- 
berer views and hopes. Ourvanity 
and self-love and romance are cut 
in upon day by day: step by step 
we Come Down, but, if we are wise, 
we never Give Up. We hold on 
steadfastly still: we try to do our 
best. The painful discipline begins 
early. The other day I was at our 
sewing-school, A very little girl 
came up with great pride to show 
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me her work. It was very badly 
done, poor little thing. [I tried to 

ut the fact as kindly as possible; 
but of course I was obliged to say 
that the sewing was not quite so 
good as she would be able to do 
some day. I saw the eyes fill and 
the lips quiver: there were morti- 
fication and disappointment in the 
little heart. I saw the temptation 
to be petted, to throw the work 
aside—to Give Up. But better 
thoughts prevailed. She felt she 
must Come Down. She went away 
silently to her place and patiently 
tried to do better. Ah, thought [ 
to myself, There is a lesson for 
you | 

Let me think now of Intellectual 
Giving Up and Coming Down. 

I do not suppose that a thorough 
blockhead can ever know the pain of 
Intellectual Coming Down. From 
his first schooldays he has been 
made to understand that he is a 
blockhead, and he does not think 
of entering himself to run against 
clever men, A large dray-horse is 
saved the mortification of being 
beaten for the Derby ; for he does 
not propose to run for the Derby. 
The pain of Intellectual Coming 
Down is felt by the really clever 
man, who is made to feel that he is 
not so clever as he had imagined ; 
that whereas he had fancied him- 
self a first-class man, he is no more 
than a third-class one; or that 
even though he be a man of good 
ability, and capable of doing his 
own work well, there are others 
who can do it much better than he. 
You would not like, my clever 
reader, to be told that not much is 
expected of you ; that no one sup- 
poses that you can write, ride, 
walk, or leap like Smith. There was 
something that touched one in 
that letter which Mr. R. H. Horne 
wrote to the 7'tmes, explaining how 
he was going away to Australia 
because his poetry was neglected 
and unappreciated. What slow, 
painful years of Coming Down the 
poet must have gone through be- 
fore he thus resolved to Give Up. 
I never read Orion; and living 
among simple people, I never knew 
any one who had read that work. 
It may be a work of great genius. 
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But the poet insisted on Giving Up 
when, perhaps, the right thing for 
him was to have Come Down. 
Perhaps he over-estimated himself 
and his poetry ; perhaps it met all 
the notice it deserved. The poet 
stated, in his published letter, that 
his writings had been most favour- 
ably received by high-class critics ; 
but he was going away because the 

ublic treated him with entire 
neglect. Nobody read him, or cared 
for him, or talked about him. ‘And 
what did the learned world say to 
your paradoxes? asked good Dr, 
Primrose ; but his son’s reply was, 
‘The learned world said nothing 
at all to my paradoxes.’ Such ap- 
pears to have been the case with 
Mr. Horne ; and so he grew mis- 
anthropic, and shook from his feet 
the dust of Britain. He Gave Up, 
in short; but he refused to Come 
Down. And no doubt it is easier 
to go off to the wilderness at once 
than to conclude that you are only 
amiddling man after having long 
regarded yourself as a great genius, 
It must be a sad thing for an actor 
who came out as a new Kean, to 
gradually make up his mind that 
he is just a respectable, painstak- 
ing person, who never will draw 
crowds and take the town by storm. 
Many struggles must the poor bar- 
rister know before he Comes Down 
from trying for the Great Seal, and 
aims at being a police magistrate. 
So with the painter ; and you re- 
member how poor Haydon refused 
to Come Down, and desperately 
Gave Up. It cannot be denied 
that, to the man of real talent, it 
is a most painful trial to intellec- 
tually Come Down ; and that trial 
is attended with a strong tempta- 
tion to Give Up. Really clever men 
not unfrequently have a quite pre- 
posterous estimate of their own 
abilities ; and many Takings Down 
are needful to drive them out of 
that. And men whoare essentially 
middling men intellectually, some- 
times have first-class ambition 
along with third-rate powers ; and 
these coming together make a most 
ill-matched pair of legs, which bear 
a human being very awkwardly 
along his path in life, and expose 
him to numberless mortifications. 
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It is hard to feel any deep sym- 
pathy for such men, though their 
sufferings must be great. And, 
unhappily, such men, when com- 
pelled to Come Down, not un- 
frequently attempt by malicious 
arts to pull down to their own 
level those to whose level they are 
unable to rise. I have sometimes 
fancied one could almost see the 
venomous vapours coming visibly 
from the mouth of a malignant, 
commonplace, ambitious man, when 
talking of one more able and more 
successful than himself. 

Possibly Social Coming Down is 
even more painful than Intellectual. 
It is very sad to see, as we some- 
times do, the father of a family 
die, and his children in consequence 
lose their grade in society. I do 
not mean, merely have to move to 
a smaller house, and put down their 
carriage ; for all that may be while 
social position remains unchanged, 
I mean, drop out of the acquain- 
tance of their father’s friends ; fall 
into the society of coarse, inferior 
people ; be addressed on a footing 
of equality by persons with whom 
they have no feelings or thoughts 
in common ; be compelled to sordid 
shifts and menial work and frowsy 
chambers. ‘Threadbare carpets and 
rickety chairs often indicate priva- 
tion as extreme as shoeless feet and 
a coat out at elbows. We might 
probably smile at people who felt 
the painfulness of Coming Down, 
because obliged to pass from one 
set to another in the society of 
some little country town, where 
the second circle is not unfre- 
quently (to a stranger’s view) very 
superior to the first in appearance, 
manners, and means. But there is 
one line which it must cost a parent 
real anguish to make up his mind 
that his children are to fall below 
after having been brought up above 
it: I mean the one essentially im- 
passable line of society—the line 
which parts the educated, well-bred 
gentleman from the man who is not 
such. There is something terrible 
about that Giving Up. And how 
such as have ever known it, cling 
to the upper side of the line of 
demarcation. We have all seen 
how people work and pinch and 
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screw to maintain a decent appear- 
ance before the world, while things 
were bare and scanty enough at 
home. : And it is an honest and 
commendable pride that makes the 
poor widow, of small means but 
with the training and feeling of a 
lady, determine never to Give Up 
the notion that her daughters shall 
beladiestoo, It need not be said that 
such a determination is not at all 
inconsistent with the most strin- 
gent economy or the most resolute 
industry on her ownorher girls’ part. 
I did not sympathize with a letter 
which §. G. O. lately published in 
the 7%mes, in which he urged that 
veople with no more than three 

undred a-year, should at once 
resolve to send their daughters out 
as menial servants, instead of 
fighting for the position of ladies 
for them. I thought, and I think, 
that that letter showed less than 
its author’s usual genial feeling, 
less than his usual sound sense, 
Kind and judicious men will pro- 
bably believe that a good man’s or 
woman’s resistance to Social Coming 
Down, and especially to Social 
Giving Up, is deserving of all re- 
spect and sympathy. A poor clergy- 
man, or a poor military man, may 
have no more than three hundred 
a year ; but I heartily venerate his 
endeavours to preserve his girls from 
the society of the servants’ hall and 
the delicate attentions of Jeames. 
The world may yet think differently, 
and manual or menial work may 
be recognised as not involving 
Social Giving Up: but meanwhile 
the step is a vast one, between the 
pom governess and the plumpest 
10usemaid. 

A painful form of Social Coming 
Down falls to the lot of many 
women when they get married. [ 
suppose young girls generally have 
in their mind a glorified ideal of 
the husband whom they are to 
find ; wonderfully handsome, won- 
derfully clever, very kind and affec- 
tionate, probably very rich and 
famous. Sad pressure must be put 
upon a worthy woman’s heart be- 
fore she can resolve to Give Up all 
romantic fancies, and marry purely 
for money. There must be sad 
pressure before a young girl can so 
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far Come Down as to resolve to 
marry some man who is an old and 
ugly fool. Yet how many do! No 
doubt, reader, you have sometimes 
seen couples who were paired, but 
not matched; a beautiful young 
creature tied to a foul old satyr, 
Was not your reflection, as you 
looked at the poor wife’s face, ‘ Ah! 
how wretchedly you must have 
Come Down.’ And even when the 
husband is really a good old man, 
you cannot but think how diffe- 
rent he is from the fair ideal of a 
girl’s first fancy. Before making 
up her mind to such a partner as 
that, the young woman had a good 
deal to Give Up. And probably 
men, if of an imaginative turn, 
have, when they get married, to 
Come Down a good deal too, I donot 
suppose anything about the clever 
man’s wife but what is very good; 
but surely she is not always the 
sympathetic, admiring companion 
of his early visions, Think of the 
great author, walking in the sum- 
mer fields, and saying to his wife, 
as he looked at the frisking lambs, 
that they seemed so innocent and 
happy that he did not wonder that 
in A ages the lamb has been taken 
as the emblem of happiness and in- 
nocence. Think of the revulsion 
in his mind when the thoughtful 
lady replied, after some reflection, 
‘Yes, lamb is very nice, especially 
with mint sauce! The great man 
had no doubt already Come Down 
very much in his expectation of 
finding in his wife a sympathetic 
companion ; but after that, he would 
probably Give Up altogether. Still, 
it is possibly less painful for a 
clever man to find, as years go on, 
and life sobers into the prosaic, 
that he must Come Down sadly in 
his ideas of the happiness of 
wedded life, than it is for such a 
man fairly to Give Up before mar- 
riage, making up his mind that in 
that matter, as in most others, men 
must be content with what they 
can get, though it be very inferior 
to what they could wish. I feel a 
great disgust for what may be 
called sentimentality ; in practical 
life sentimental people, and people 
who talk sentimentally, are invari- 
ably fools; still it appears to me 
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that there is sober truth in the 
following lines, which I remem- 
ber to have read somewhere or 
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other, though the truth be some- 
what sickly and sentimentally ex- 
pressed :— 


And as the dove, to far Palmyra flying, 
From where her native founts of Antioch gleam, 
Weary, exhausted, longing, panting, sighing, 
Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter stream ; 


So many a soul, o’er life’s drear desert faring, — 

Love's pure, congenial spring unfound, unquafied,— 
Suffers, recoils, then, thirsty and despairing 

Of what it would, descends and sips the nearest draught. 


Most people find it painful to 
Come Down in the matter of Grow- 
ing Old. Most men and women 
cling, as long as may be, to the 
belief that they are still quite 
young, or at least not so very old. 
Let us respect the clinging to 
youth: there seems to me much 
that is good in it. It is an uncon- 
scious testimony to the depth and 
universality of the conviction that, 
as time goes on, we are leaving be- 
hind us the more guileless, inno- 
cent, and impressionable season of 
our life. We feel little sympathy, 
indeed, for the silly old woman 
who affects the airs and graces of a 
girl of seventeen: who makes her 
daughters attire themselves like 
children when they are quite grown 
up; and who renders herself ridicu- 


lous in low dresses and a capless 
head when her head is half bald 
and her shoulders like an uncooked 


plucked fowl. That is downright 
offensive and revolting. And to 
see such an individual surrounded 
by a circle of young lads to whom 
she is talking in a buoyant and 
flirting manner, is as melancholy 
an exhibition of human folly as can 
anywhere be seen. But it is quite 
a different thing when man or 
woman, thoughtful, earnest, and 
plous, sits down and muses at the 
sight of the first gray hairs, Here 
is the slight shadow, we think, of a 
certain Great Event which is to 
come; here is the earliest touch of 
a chill hand which must prevail at 
length. Here is manifest decay: 
we have begun to die. And no 
worthy human being will pretend 
that this is other than a very solemn 
thought. And we look back as 
well as forward: how short a time 
since we were little children, and 
kind hands smoothed down the 


locks now growing scanty and 
gray! You cannot recognise in the 
glass, when you see the careworn, 
anxious face, the smooth features of 
the careless child. You feel you 
must Come Down: you are young 
no more! Yet you know by what 
shifts people seek in this respect to 
avoid Coming Down. We postpone, 
year after year, the point at which 
people cease to be young. We are 
pleased when we find people talk- 
ing of men above thirty as young 
men, Once, indeed, Sir Robert 
Peel spoke of Lord Derby at forty- 
five as a man in ‘the buoyancy of 
youth. Many men of five-and- 
forty would feel a secret elation as 
they read the words thus employed. 
The present writer wants a good 
deal yet of being ae ; yet he 
remembers how much obliged he 
felt to Mr. Dickens for describing 
Tom Pinch, in Martin Chuzzlewit 
(in an advertisement to be put in 
the 7'imes), as ‘a respectable young 
man, aged thirty-five.’ You re- 
member how Sir Bulwer Lytton, as 
he has himself grown older, has 
made the heroes of his novels grow 
older part passu. Many years ago 
his romantic heroes were lads of 
twenty ; now they are always senti- 
mental men of fifty. And in all 
this we can trace a natural convic- 
tion of the intellect, as well as the 
natural disinclination in any respect 
to Come Down. For youth, with 
all its folly, is by common consent 
regarded as a better thing than age, 
with all its experience: and thus 
to grow old is regarded as Coming 
Down. And there is something 
very touching, something to be re- 
spected and sympathized with by 
all people in the vigour of life, in 
the fashion in which men who have 
Come Down so far as to admit that 
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they have grown old, refuse to Give 
Up by admitting that they are past 
their work ; and indeed persist in 
maintaining, after fifty years in the 
Church or thirty on the Bench, that 
they are as strong as ever. Let us 
reverence the old man. Let us 
help him in his determination not 
to Give Up. Let us lighten his 
burden when we can do so, and 
then give him credit for bearing it 
all himself. If there be one respect 
in which it is especially interesting 
and respectable when a man refuses 
to Give Up at any price, and indeed 
is most unwilling to Come Down, 
it is in the regard of useful, honest 
labour in the service of God and 
man. Sometimes the unwilling- 
ness to Come Down in any degree 
is amusing, and almost provoking. 
I remember once, coming down a 
long flight of steps from a railway 
station, I saw a venerable dignitary 
of the Church, who had served it 
for more than sixty years, coming 
down with difficulty, and clinging 
to the railing. Now, what I ought 
to have done was, to remain out of 
his view, and see that he got safely 
down without making him aware 
that Iwas watching him. But I 
hastily went up to him and begged 
him to take my arm, as the stair 
was so slippery and steep. I think 
Isee the indignation of the good 
man’s look. ‘I assure you, he re- 
plied, ‘my friend, I am quite as 
able to walk down the steps alone 
as you are!’ 

Apart from the more dignified 
regrets which accompany the Com- 
ing Down of growing old, there 
are petty mortifications which vain 
people will feel as they are obliged 
to Come Down in their views as to 
their personal appearance. As a 
man’s bair falls off, as he grows un- 
wieldily stout, as he comes to blow 
like a porpoise in ascending a hill, 
as his voice cracks when he tries to 
sing, he is obliged step by step to 
Come Down. I heartily despise 
the contemptible creature who re- 
fuses to Come Down when nature 
bids him: who dyes his hair and 
his moustache, rouges his face, 
wears stays, and pads out his chest. 
Yet more disgusting is the made-u 
old reprobate when, padded, rouged, 
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and dyed, as already said, he 
mingles in a circle of fast young 
men, and disgusts even them by 
the foul pruriency of his talk. Kick 
him out, muscular Christian! Tell] 
him what you think of him, and 
see how the despicable wretch will 
cower! But while this refusing to 
Come gracefully Down as to physi- 
cal aspect with advancing time is 
thoroughly abominable, let it be 
remembered that even in this 
matter the judicious man will not 
Give Up, though he will Come 
Down. Don’t grow slovenly and 
careless as you grow old. Be scru- 
pulously neat and tidy in dress, 
It is a pleasant sight—pleasant like 
the trimly-raked field of autumn, 
the speckless, trim, white-neck- 
clothed, well-dressed old man! 


That we may wisely Come Down, 
we need frequently to be reminded 
that we ought todo so. We need, 
in fact, a good many Takings Down 
as we go on through life, or we 
should all become insufferable. I 
speak of ordinary men. The old 
vanity keeps growing up; and like 
the grass of a lawn, it needs to be 
often mown down; and however 
frequently and closely it is mown, 
there will always (as with the lawn) 
be quite enough of it. You meet 
with some wholesome, mortifying 
lesson; you feel you must Come 
Down; and you do, You think 
humbly and reasonably of yourself 
for awhile. But the grass 1s grow- 
ing again: your self-estimation is 
getting up again; you are begin- 
ning to think yourself very clever, 
great, and eminent, when some 
rude shock undeceives you. You 
are roughly compelled to think of 
yourself more meekly. You find 
that in the general judgment you 
are no great author, artist, actor, 
cricket-player, shot, essay writer, 
preacher. You are so mortified 
that you think you may at once 
Give Up; but, after deliberating, 
you resolve that you will only 
Come Down. 

Great men have no doubt Given 
Up ; but it was either in some time 
of morbid depression, or when it 
was really unavoidable that they 
should do so, Pitt Gave Up when 
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on his dying bed_he heard of seve- 
ral great victories of the First 
Napoleon ; and, crying out with his 
blackening lips, ‘Holl up the map of 
Europe, turned his face to the wall 
and never spoke more, Sir Robert 
Peel Gave Up, when he tendered 
to the Queen his final resignation 
of office. When the Queen asked 
him if there was nothing he could 
wish her to do in testimony of her 
regard for him, his answer was— 
‘Only that your Majesty would 
never call me to your counsels 
again! What a Giving Up for 
that ambitious man! Notwith- 
standing what has already been 
said in this essay, I am not, on re- 
flection, sure that Marius had 
Given Up, or even Come Down, 
when he sat, in his lowest depres- 
sion of fortune, amid the ruins of 
Carthage. Gelimer had finally 
Given Up when he was carried as 
a captive in the Roman triumph, 
looking with a smile upon all the 
pomp of the grand procession, and 
often exclaiming, ‘ Vanity, vanity : 
all is vanity!’ But Diocletian, busy 
among his cabbages, interested and 
content though the purple had been 
flung aside, had neither Given Up 
nor Come Down. Nor had Charles 
V. done either in that beautiful 
retreat which Mr. Stirling has so 
gracefully described. There was 
no Coming Down there, in the 
loss of self-estimation: there was 
no Giving Up, in the bitter and 
despairing sense, when the greatest 
monarch of the great sixteenth 
century, in his greatest eminence, 
calmly laid down the cares of 
royalty, that in his last days he 
might enjoy quiet, and have space 
in which to prepare for the other 
world, It was only that ‘the royal 
eagle would rest his weary wings.’ 
But we have all known very 
small men who were always ready 
to Give Up, rather than that their 
silly vanity should be mortified _by 
any degree of Coming Down. We 
have all known cases highly ana- 
logous to that of the little child 
who threw away his bread-and- 
butter, because he could not have 
jelly too, I dare say, my reader, 
you may have seen a man who if 
he were not allowed to be the first 
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man in some little company, the 
only talker, the only singer, the 
only philosopher, or the only jack- 
pudding, would Give Up, and sit 
entirely silent. In his own small 
way, he must be aut Ceasar aut 
nullus, A rival talker, singer, or 
mountebank, turns him pale with 
envy and wrath. Of course all this 
founds on extreme pettiness of cha- 
racter, co-existing with inordinate 
vanity and silliness. And it is an 
offence which is its own severe 
unishment, The petty sin whips 
itself with a stinging scourge of 
packthread. 

I have sometimes thought that 
it is a remarkable thing, how very 
quickly human beings can quite 
Give Up. An entire revolution 
may pass in a few hours, perhaps 
in afew minutes, upon our whole 
estimate of things. I should judge 
that a soldier, charging some peril- 
ous position in a delirium of ex- 
citement, and fancying military 
glory the sublimest thing in life; 
if he suddenly be disabled by some 
ghastly wound, and is borne awa 
to the rear deadly sick, fevere 
and wrung with agony, would 
Give Up many notions which he 
had cherished a little before. But 
I have been especially struck by 
witnessing how fast men can resign 
themselves to the last and largest 
Giving Up: how quickly they 
can make up their mind that they 
are dying, and that all will be over 
in two or three hours. A man 
stricken with cholera at morning, 
and gone before night, has not the 
feeling that his death is sudden. 
When eternity comes very near, 
this world and all its concerns are 
speedily discerned as little more 
than shadows. WeGive Up quickly, 
and with little effort, all those things 
and fancies and opinions to which 
we clung very closely in health 
and life. The dying man feels 
that to him these are not. A 
Christian man, busy in the morn- 
ing at his usual work, and smitten 
down at mid-day by some fatal dis- 
ease or accident, could be quite re- 
signed to die at evening. He may 
have had a hundred plans in his 
mind at daybreak: but it would 
cost him little effort to Give them 
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all Up. And but for the dear ones 
he must leave behind, a very short 
time would suffice to resign a pious 
man to the Nance dimittis. We 
grow accustomed, wonderfully fast, 
to the most new and surprising 
things. 


But returning to matters less 
solemn, let me sum up what has 
been said so far, by repeating my 
grand principle, that in most cases 
the wise and good man will Come 
Down, but never Give Up. The 
heroic thing to say is this: Things 
are bad, but they may be worse; 
and with God’s blessing I shall try 
to make them better. Who does 
not know that by resolute adhe- 
rence to this principle, many battles 
have been won after they had been 
lost? Don’t the French say that 
the English have conquered on 
many fields because they did not 
know when they had been beaten : 
in short, because they would never 
Give Up? Pluck isagreat quality. 
Let us respect it everywhere ; at 
least wherever enlisted on the side 
of right. Ugly is the bull-dog, and 
indeed blackguard-looking: but I 
admire one thing about it ; it will 
never Give Up. And splendid 
success has often come at length to 
the man who fought on through 
failure, hoping against hope. Mr. 
Disraeli might well have Given Up 
after his first speech in the House 
of Commons: many men would 
never have opened their lips there 
again. I declare I feel something 
sublime in that defiant Zhe day 
will come when you will be glad to 
hear me, when we read it by the 
light of after events. Of course, 
only extraordinary success could 
justify the words. They might 
So been the vapouring of a con- 
ceited fool. Galileo, compelled to 
appear to Come Down, did not 
Give Up: Still it moves. The great 
nonconformist preacher, Robert 
Hall, fairly broke down in his first 
attempt to preach ; but he did not 
Give Up. Mr. Tennyson might 
have Given Up, had he been dis- 
heartened by the sharp reviews of 
his earliest volume. George Ste- 

henson might almost have Given 
Se. when his railway and his loco- 
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motive were laughed out of the 
Parliamentary Committee. Mr, 
Thackeray might have Given Up, 
when the publishers refused to have 
anything to do with Vanity Fair, 
The first articles of men who have 
become most successful periodical 
writers, have been consigned to the 
Balaam-box. Possibly this was in 
some measure the cause of their 
success. It taught them to take 
more pains, It wasa Taking Down, 
It showed them that their task was 
not so easy : if they would succeed, 
they must do their very best. And 
if they had stamina to resolve 
that though Taken Down they 
would not Give Up, the early dis- 
appointment was an excellent dis- 
cipline. I have known students at 
college whose success in carrying 
off honours was unexampled, who 
in their first one or two competi- 
tions were ignominiously beaten, 
Some would have Given Up. They 
only Came Down: then they went 
at their work with a will; and 
never were beaten more. 


The man who is most likely to 
Give Up, is the man who foolishly 
refuses to Come Down. Every 
human being (excepting men like 
Shakspeare) must do either the one 
thing or the other at many points 
in their life: and the latter is the 
safer thing, and will save from the 
former. It is the milder form of 
that suffering which follows disap- 
pointment and mortification. It is 
to the other as cow-pox to small- 
pox: by submitting to pass through 
many Comings Down, you will 
escape the sad misery of many 
Givings Up. Yet even vaccination, 
when it takes full effect, though 
much less serious than small-pox, 
is a painful and disagreeable thing: 
and in like manner, Coming Down 
in any way, socially, intellectually, 
physically, morally, is an inflic- 
tion so painful, that men have 
devised various arts by which to 
escape Coming Down at all. The 
great way to escape intellectual 
Coming Down, is to hold that men 
will not do you justice ; that the 
reviewers have conspired against 
you ; that the anonymous assassins 
of the press stab you out of malig- 
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nity and envy ; that you are an un- 
appreciated genius; and that if 
your powers were only known, you 
vould be universally recognised as 
a very great man, When you 
preach, the eg fail asleep: but 
that is because the péople are stupid, 
not because your sermons are dull, 
When you send an article to a ma- 
gazine, itis rejected : that is not be- 
cause the article is bad, but because 
the Editor is a fool. You write a 
book,and nobody reads it; it is be- 
cause the book is carelessly printed, 
and the publisher devoid of energy. 
You paint a picture, and everybody 
laughs at it ; it is because the taste 
of the age is low. You write a 
prize essay, and don’t get the prize ; 
it is because the judges had an ob- 
jection to sound doctrine. And 


indeed there have been great men ° 


to whom their own age did injus- 
tice ; and you may be one of these. 
It is highly probable that you are 
not. It is highly probable that 
your mark is gauged pretty fairly ; 
no doubt it is lower than you think 
right: but it is best to Come 
Down to it. It is but a foolish 
world, and it will not last long; 
and there are things more excellent 
than even to be a very clever man, 
and to be recognised as such. It 
is curious how men soothe them- 
selves, and avoid Coming Down, or 
mitigate the pain of doing so, by 
secretly cherishing the belief that 
in some one little respect they are 
different from, and higher than, all 
the rest of their kind. And it is 
wonderful how such a reflection 
has power to break pne’s fall, so to 
speak, You don’t much mind being 
only a commonplace man in all 
other respects, if only there be one 
respect in which you can fondly 
believe you are superior to every- 
body else. A very little thing will 
suffice, A man is taller than any- 
body else in the town or parish ; 
he has longer hair; he can walk 
faster ; he is the first person who 
ever crossed the new bridge ; when 
the Queen passed near she bowed 
to him individually ; he was the 
earliest in the neighbourhood who 
got the perforated postage stamps ; 
he has the swiftest horse in the 
district; he has the largest cab- 
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bages; he has the oldest watch: 
one Smith spells his name as no 
other Smith was ever known to do. 
It is quite wonderful how far it is 
possible for men to find reason for 
cherishing in their heart a deep- 
seated belief, that in something or 
other they stand on a higher plat- 
form than all the remainder of man- 
kind. Few men live, who do not 
imagine that in some respect they 
stand alone in the world, or stand 
first. I have seen peoplequite proud 
of the unexampled disease under 
which they were suffering. It was 
none of the common maladies that 
the people round about suffered 
from. 1 have known a country 
woman boast, with undisguised 
elation, that the doctor had more 
difficulty in pulling out her tooth, 
than he ever before had in the case 
ofmortal man, There is nota little 
country parish in Britain, but its 
population are persuaded that in 
several respects and for several 
reasons, it 1s quite the most im- 
portant in the empire. 


There is an expedient not un- 
commonly employed by men to 
lessen their mortification when 
obliged to Come Down, which may 
possibly be effectual as a salve to 
wounded vanity, but which is in 
the last degree miserable and con- 
temptible. It consists in endea- 
vouring to bring everybody else 
down along with you. A manis 
unpopular as a preacher; he endea- 
vours to disseminate the notion 
that the clergyman of the next 
parish is unpopular too, and that 
the current reports about his church 
being overcrowded, are gross ex- 
aggerations. A man has a very 
small practice as a physician ; he 
assures an inquiring stranger that 
Dr. Mimpson, who (everybody says) 
makes fourteen thousand a year, 
does not really make fourteen hun- 
dred. A man’s horses are always 
lame; he tells you malignantly 
that he knows privately, that the 
fine pair which Smith drives in his 
drag, are very groggy, and require 
to be shod with leather. Now Ido 
not mean to assert that there is 
any essential malignity in a man’s 
feeling comfort, when obliged to 
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Come Down himself, in the reflec- 
tion that other men have had to 
Come Down too; and that after 
Coming Down he still stands on the 
same level with multitudes more. 
It is a natural thing to find a cer- 
tain degree of consolation in such 
reflections. Notwithstanding what 
Milton says to the contrary, there 
is no doubt at all that ‘ fellowship 
in pain’ does ‘divide smart. If 
you were the only bald man in 
the world, or the only lame man, 
or the only man who had lost 
several teeth, you would find it 
much harder to resign your mind 
to your condition; in brief, to 
Come Down to it. There is real 
and substantial mitigation of all 
human ills and mortifications in 
the sight of others as badly off. To 
fall on the ice along with twenty 
more is no great matter, unless 
indeed the physical suffering be 
great. To be guillotined as one of 
fifty is not nearly so bad as to go 
all alone. To be beaten in a compe- 
tition along with half a dozen very 
clever fellows mitigates your mor- 
tification. The poor fellow, plucked 
for his degree, is a little cheered 
up when he goes out for a walk 
with three other men who have been 
plucked along with him. Napoleon, 
standing before a picture in which 
Alexander the Great was a figure, 
evinced a pleasing touch of nature 
when he said repeatedly, ‘ Alexan- 
der was smaller than me; much 
smaller.’ The thing which I con- 
demn is not that the man who has 
Come Down should look around 
with pleasure on his brethren in 
misfortune, but that the man who 
has Come Down should seek to 
pull down to his own level those 
whom in his secret soul he knows 
stand on a higher. What I condemn 
is envious and malignant detrac- 
tion, with its train of wilful mis- 
representation, sly inuendos, de- 
preciating shrugs and nods, I hate 
to hear a man speaking in terms of 
faint praise of another who has 
outstripped him in their common 
profession, saying that he is ‘ rather 


a clever lad,’ that he ‘really has ° 


some talent,’ that he is ‘ not wholly 
devoid of power, that he ‘ has done 
better than could be expected,’ and 
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the like. Very contemptible is 
method of depreciation which I have 
often witnessed. It consists in as- 
serting that Mr. A., whom every- 
body knows for a very ordinary 
man, is far superior to Mr. B., whom 
you are commending as a man of 
superior parts, I remember a cer- 
tain public meeting. Dr. C. made 
a most brilliant and stirring speech ; 
Dr. D. followed in a very dull one; 
Mr. E. next made a decent one, 
After the meeting was over, the 
envious E. thought to Take Down 
C., and cover his own Coming 
Down, by walking up to D., and in 
a very marked manner, in the pre- 
sence of C., congratulating D. on 
having made the speech of the 
evening. Oh, that we could all 
learn to acknowledge with frank- 
ness and heartiness the merit that 
overtops us! Don’t let us try to 
pull it down. Read with pleasure 
the essay which you feel is far 
better than you could have written; 
listen with improvement to the 
sermon which you feel is far better 
than you could have preached. I 
think envy is a distant feeling. In 
a true heart it cannot live when 
you have come to know the envied 
man well. It is in our nature to 
like the man that surpassed us 
when we come to know him. Per- 
haps it is impossible to look at 
merit or suceess in our own peculiar 
line without making an involuntary 
comparison between these and our 
own. Perhaps it is natural to fancy 
that our great doings have hardly, 
as yet, met the appreciation they 
deserved. But I do not believe 
that it is natural, except in men of 
very bad natures, to cherish any 
other feeling than a kindly one 
towards the man whose powers are 
so st perior to ours, that with hardly 
an apparent effort he beats us, far as 
Eclipse beat his compeers, in the 
eee walk of our own tastes and 
talents, when we have done our 
most laborious and our best. 


It is oftentimes a real kindness 
to assure a man, though not quite 
truly, that he is not Coming Down. 
It may tend to keep him from Giv- 
ing Up. Very transparent decep- 


tions sometimes suffice to deceive 
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us. You remember how Dr. John- 
son, when he was breaking up in 
the last weeks of his long life, felt 
very indignant at any one who told 
him that in health and strength he 
was Coming Down. Once, when 
the good man was tottering on the 
verge of the grave, a new acquain- 
tance said to him, ‘ Ah, Doctor, I 
see the glow of health returning 
to your cheek ’ whereupon Johnson 
grasped his hand warmly, and said, 
‘God bless you: you are the kindest 
friend I ever had! If you, bene- 
volent reader, wish to do a kindness, 
and to elicit a grateful feeling, go 
and tell a man who is growing bald 
that his hair is getting thicker: 
tell a man of seventy that he is 
every day looking younger: tell a 
man who can now walk but ata 
slow pace that he walks uncom- 
monly fast : tell a middle-aged lady 
whose voice is cracking, that it is 
always growing finer: tell a cottager 
who is proud of his garden, about 


the middle of October, that his 
garden is looking more blooming 
than in June: tell the poor artisan, 
the skilled workman, who has been 
driven by want of work to take to 
breaking stones for the road (which 
in the Scotch mind holds the place 


which sweeping a crossing holds in 
the English) that you are pleased 
to see he has got nice light work 
for these winter days; and if you 
be the parish clergyman, stop for a 
few minutes and talk cheerfully to 
him: if you passed that poor down- 
hearted fellow to-day with only a 
slight recognition, he would cer- 
tainly fancy (with the ingenious 
self-torment of fallen fortunes) that 
ou did it because he has been ob- 
liged so sadly to Come Down. But 
if you want to prove yourself de- 
void of the instinctive benevolence 
of the gentleman, you will walk up 
to the man with a look of mingled 
grief and astonishment, and say, 
“Oh, John, I am sorry to see you 
have come to this!’ have seen 
the like done. I have known 
anys who, not from malignity, 
ut from pure stolidity and coarse- 
ness of nature, would insist on im- 
pressing on the man’s mind how 
far he had Come Down. Gelimer 
at Rome (or Constantinople, I forget 
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which) did not feel his fall more 
than the decent Scotch carpenter 
or mason busy at his heap of stones 
by the roadside. And who, that 
had either heart or head, but would 
rather try to keep him up, than to 
take him farther down? It is the 
delicate discernment of these things 
that marks the gentleman and the 
gentlewoman. Such instinctively 
shrink from saying or doing a thing 
that will pain the feelings of. an- 
other : if they say or do anything 
of the kind, it is not because they 
don’t know what they are about. 
While vulgar people go through 
life, unintentionally and ignorantly 
sticking pins into more sensitive 
natures at every turn. You, my 
friend, accidentally meet an old 
school companion, You think him 
a low-looking fellow as could well 
beseen. But you say to him kindly 
that you are happy to see him look- 
ing so well. He replies to you, 
with a confounded candour, ‘ I can- 
not say that of you ; you are look- 
ing very old and careworn.’ The 
boor did not mean to say anything 
disagreeable. It was pure want of 
discernment. It was simply that 
he is not a gentleman, and never 
can now be made one. ‘Your 
daughter, poor thing, is getting 
hardly any partners, said a vulgar 
rich woman to an old lady in a ball- 
room : ‘it is really very bad of the 
young men.’ The vulgar rich woman 
fancied she was making a kind and 
sympathetic remark. It is to be 
recorded that sometimes such re- 
marks have their origin not in ig- 
norance butin intentional malignity. 
Mr, Snarling, of this neighbour- 
hood, deals in such. He sees a 
man looking cheerful after dinner, 
and laughing heartily. Mr. Snarling 
exclaims, ‘ Bless me, how flushed 
you are getting! Did any of your 
relations die of apoplexy? If you 
should cough in the unhappy 
wretch’s presence, he will ask, with 
an anxious look, if there is con- 
sumption in your family. And he 
will receive your negative answer 
with an ominous shake of his head. 
‘I am sorry to hear, says Mr. 
Snarling, the week after your new 
horse comes home, ‘I am sorry to 
hear about that animal proving such 
M 
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a bad bargain. I was sure the dealer 
would cheat you.’ ‘It was very 
sad indeed,’ says Mr. Snarling, ‘that 
you could not get that parish which 
you wanted.’ He shakes his head, 
and kindly adds, ‘ Especially as 
you were so very anxious to get it.’ 
*I read the December number of 
Fraser (in which you have an ar- 
ticle), says the fellow, ‘and.of all 
the contemptible rubbish that ever 
was printed, that was decidedly the 
worst.’ You cannot refrain from 
the retort, ‘ Yes, it was very stupid 
of the Editor to refuse that article 
you sent him: it would have raised 
the character of the magazine.’ 
Snarling’s face grows blue: he was 
not aware that you knew so much. 
Never mind poor Snarling: he 
punishes himself very severely. 
Only a man who is very unhappy 
himself will go about doing all he 
can to make others unhappy. And 
gradually Snarling is understood, 
and then Snarling is shunned. 


I trust that none of my readers 
have in them anything of the 
Snarling spirit; but 1 doubt not 
that even the best-natured of them 
have occasionally met with human 
beings who were blown up with 
vanity and conceit to a degree so 
thoroughly intolerable, that it would 
have been felt as an unspeakable 
privilege to be permitted (so to 
speak) to stick a skewer into the 
great inflated wind-bag, and to Take 
the individual several pegs Down. 
It is fit and pleasing that a man in 
any walk of life should magnify 
his office, and be pleased with his 
own proficiency in its duties. One 
likes to see that. The man will be 
the happier, and will go through 
his work the better. But the irri- 
tating thing is to find a human 
being who will talk of nothing 
whatsoever except himself, and his 
own doings and importance ; who 

lainly shows that he feels not the 
east interest in any other topic of 
discourse ; and who is ever trying 
to bring back the conversation to 
Number One. I have at this mo- 
ment in my mind’s eye a man, a 
woman, and a lad, in each of whom 
conceit appears to a degree which I 


never saw paralleled elsewhere. 
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When you look at or listen to any 
one of them, the analogy to the 
blown-up bladder instantly suggests 
itself. They are very much alike 
in several respects. They are not 
ill-natured: though very common- 
po they are not utter block- 

eads : their great characteristic is 
self-complacency so stolid that it 
never will see reason to Come 
Down, and so pachydermatous that 
it will be unaware of any gentle 
effort to Take it Down. There isa 
beautiful equanimity about the 
thorough dunce. He is so com- 
pletely stupid, that he never for an 
instant suspects that he is stupid at 
all. He never feels any necessity 
to intellectually Come Down. A 
clever man has many fears that 
his powers are but small, but your 
entire booby knows no such fear, 
The clever man can appreciate, 
when done by another, that which 
he could not have done himself: 
and he is able to make many com- 

arisons which Take him Down. 

ut there are men, who could read 
a sermon of their own, and then a 
sermon by the Bishop of Oxford, 
and see no great difference between 
the two. 

And now, kindly reader, we have 
arrived at the end of the six long 
slips of paper, and this Essay ap- 

roaches its close. Let me say, 

efore laying down the pen, that it 
is for commonplace people I write, 
when I advise those who look at 
these pages to Come Down intel- 
lectually to the mark fixed for them 
by their fellow-creatures—to be- 
lieve that they are estimated pretty 
fairly, and appreciated much as 
they deserve. YouandI, my friend, 
may possibly have fancied, once 
upon a time, that we were great and 
remarkable men ; but many Takings 
Down have taught us to think so- 
berly, and we know better now. 
We shall never do anything very 
extraordinary: our biography will 
not be written after we are gone. 
So be it. Fiat Voluntas Tual 
We are quite content to Come 
Down genially. It does not matter 
much that we never shall startle 
the world with the echoes of our 
fame. Let us rank ourselves 
with ‘ Nature’s unambitious under- 
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wood, and flowers that prosper in 
the shade.’ But of course there are 
great geniuses who ought not thus 
to Come Down—men who, though 
lightly esteemed by those around 
them, will some day take their 
lace, by the consent of all en- 
ightened judges, among the most 
illustrious of human kind. The 
very powers which are yet to make 
ou famous, may tend to make the 
ignorant folk around you regard 
you as a crackbrained fool. You 
remember the beautiful fairy tale 
of the Ugly Duckling. The poor 


little thing was laughed at, pecked, 
and persecuted, because it was so 
different from the remainder of the 
brood, till it fled away in despair. 
But it was unappreciated, just be- 
cause it was too good ; for it grew 
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up at length, and then met universal 
admiration: the ugly duckling was 
a beautiful swan! Even so that 
great man John Foster, preaching 
among a petty dissenting sect fifty 
years since, was set down as ‘a 
perfect fool.’ But intelligent men 
have fixed his mark now. It was 
because he was a swan that the 
quacking tribe thought him such 
an ugly duck. Yow may be such 
another. The chance is indeed ten 
thousand to one that you are not. 
Still, if you have the fixed con- 
sciousness of the divine gift within 
you, do not be false to your nature, 
Resolutely refuse to Come Down— 
only be assured, my friend, that 
should such be your resolution, you 
will have to resist many temptations 


to Give Up! 
A. K. H. B. 


SONG. 


ARK, hark, hark! 
The lark sings high in the dark. 

The raven croaked from the raven stone ; 
I spurred up my charger, and left him alone ; 
For what should I care for his boding groan, 
Riding the moorland to come to mine own ; 

While hark, hark, hark! 

The lark sings high in the dark, 


Hark, hark, hark! 


The lark sings high in the dark. 
Long have I wandered by land and by sea, 
Long have I ridden by moor and by lea, 
Till yonder she sits with her babe on her knee, 
Sits at the window and watches for me. 

While hark, hark, hark ! 

The lark sings high in the dark. 
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THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF 1859. 


HE constant reader of Punch no 
doubt remembers an exquisite 
little picture representing a nice 
quiet old lady, in a cottage in the 
country, and on aSunday morning, 
receiving a deputation of prize- 
fighters, a member of which de- 
mands ‘Please, mum, might we 
have our little mill on your lawn? 
Avery small amount of imagination 
will suffice to fill in those parts of 
the sketch which lay beyond the 
province of the artist. The bewil- 
derment of the old lady as to how 
a mill could be set going on her 
lawn; her state of mind on dis- 
covering what is really meant; the 
fact that her acquiescence is taken 
for granted by the eager millers ; 
that the preliminaries—to use the 
felicitous expression of Bell’s Life— 
are being arranged ; that there are 
sportive millers ‘chivying,’ as they 
term it, the sleek petted cowthrough 
the neat privet hedge into the 
kitchen-garden, and amatory millers 
making hideous love to the little 
arlour-maid who has been skil- 
‘ully intercepted in an attempt to 
lock the hen-house door, and staid, 
if not sober, millers plucking the 
double-dahlias, the pride of the old 
lady and the envy of surrounding 
horticulturists, and carrying them 
in their mouths as gentlemen of 
fancy delight to do; and, in short, 
a variety of those incongruities 
which must naturally arise when 
war and peace come into collision. 
As the train in which we have 
taken our seats at Turin or Arona 
for Milan rumbles over the bridge 
across the Naviglio Grande, and on 
through trim vineyards and patches 
of Indian corn, up to the station of 
Magenta, we are very apt, if we are 
at all sentimental travellers, to 
think of this picture. On the 
evening of the 3rd of June last the 
worthy Magentans were very much 
in the position of the old lady above 
referred to. On that day was com- 
pleted the last figure of that grand 
quadrille with which the ball in 
the south opened, and in which 
Count Gyulai showed such a 
lamentable want of what Miss 
Leonora Geary would call instruc- 


tion in all the newest and most 
fashionable dances,while his nimble 
vis-d-vis displayed a vivacity in 
doing his steps not unworthy of 
the cancan and the Milles Colonnes, 
The town was in the centre of the 
Austrian position, which extended 
north-east and south-west of it, 
The French army lay only a couple 
of miles off to the west on the right 
bank of the Ticino, and commanded 
the bridges. Indeed a portion of it 
had already crossed into Lombardy 
and was in possession of Turbigo, 
where General MacMahon was get- 
ting ready to march the twelve 
miles that lay between him and his 
future dukedom. It was obvious 
that the long-expected little mill 
was at last to come off (for Monte- 
bello and Palestro, smart actions as 
they were, after all could only count 
as affairs with the gloves), and 
equally obvious to the good people 
of Magenta that it was to come off 
on their lawn. Henceforth the 
name of Magenta was to be printed 
in larger letters upon the map of 
Europe, and was to have quite 
another significance to the ear of 
the traveller as he heard it yelled 
out by the railway-porter when the 
train drew up. It was no longer 
to be that of an obscure little place, 
only remarkable as being the first 
Lombard town on the Milan road, 
For the future it was to rank with 
Blenheim, Austerlitz, Marengo, 
Waterloo, and:a few others whose 

atents of nobility date from a 
oughten field, Nevertheless it is 
quite possible to conceive many a 
worthy burgher, who fully appre- 
ciated the honour in store for his 
town, feeling not altogether com- 
fortable that evening. The honour 
was all very well, but there was 
his little plot of maize which was 
coming up so nicely. Would honour 
raise a fresh crop at this time of the 
season? There were his vines; were 
they prepared to resist cavalry? 
There were his cucumbers; a nice 
ickle they would be in to-morrow. 

here was his pigsty, which was 
being loopholed for Tyrolese rifles. 
And then there were certain other 
more serious considerations, for 
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although men are shot, spitted, 
and brained now-a-days with much 
general courtesy, still soldiers will 
be soldiers as certainly as boys 
will be boys, and blood has a ten- 
dency to rouse the animal even 
when it is — by such elegant 
means as the canon rayé, the 
rifle, or the sword bayonet. We 
are all of us tolerably familiar 
with the main features of the en- 
counter which took place on the 
morrow. ‘Telegrams and special 
correspondents have told us how 
the attack commenced on the 
Austrian left, and how Count Clam 
found himself sorely pressed, and 
how Count Gyulai, being nine miles 
away from the field, deported him- 
self with a beautiful composure ; 
how the bridges over the cana 

were taken and lost and retaken, 
and ‘all day long the noise of battle 
rolled,’ until a cloud of dust over 
the low trees to the north showed 
that MacMahon was at hand, and 
the Austrians attacked in front and 
flank began to give way; and 
finally how each army, having 
well-nigh fought itself to a stand- 
still, began forthwith to crow tele- 
graphic bulletins, underrating its 
own numbers and mishaps and 
overrating the strength and losses 
of the enemy, and giving out, the 
one that it was reposing and or- 
ganizing itself, the other that it 
was retiring for strategical reasons. 
Suppose we waive that claim to a 
couple of francs’ worth more of rail- 
way which we possess in virtue of 
through tickets to Milan—there are 
one or two trains later in the after- 
noon—and as we are here upon the 
spot, take a stroll through the field 
where all this happened, It may 
help out the telegram and special 
correspondent if we do, for, as 
Fuller says, ‘if in bowling they 
must needs throw wide, which know 
not the green or alley whereon 
they play, much more must they 
misse the truth in story who are 
unacquainted with that country 
whereon the discourse proceedeth,’ 
Even before we leave the platform 
our experiences commence. Just 
opposite is a street of the ordinary 
Italian provincial-town type, with 
uregular white houses, narrow win- 
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dows, flat roofs, and projecting 
eaves, At the left-hand corner 
stands a house rather higher in 
social position than its neighbours 
—a well-to-do. comfortable house, 
with a good walled-in garden and 
neat green jalousies to its windows, 
and a general air of combined snug- 
ness and respectability; in fact, just 
the sort of house in which you 
would expect to find a church- 
warden and to get old brown sherry 
for luncheon, if those articles were 
consistent with the institutions of 
Lombardy. But there is a woe- 
begone expression now upon its 
once jolly countenance. ‘Tliere are 
ragged holes through its walls, and 
all over its face the bricks show 
through the white plaster in a dense 
eruption of red spots. Heaven 
preserve the old house at home of 
each of us from such an attack of 
measles! They are bullet marks, 
and the holes are the work of the 
admirable rifled cannon invented 
by his Imperial Majesty Napo- 
leon III. From one of those win- 
dows came the ball which killed 
General Espinasse. He fell just 
where we are standing, and died in 
the telegraph-office yonder. As we 
think of it, does there not seem to 
be something almost grotesque in 
the association? Here is what we 
are taught to look upon as the 
highest triumph of civilization, the 
point which human ingenuity was 
six thousand years in reaching, the 
railway that was to bring in a 
mechanical millennium, the wires 
that were to bind nations as with 
cords of love; and all around are 
men, as if in bitter mockery, deep 
in that old, old game of which the 
devil was the inventor and Cain 
the first adept. It might be in- 
teresting if we knew the — of 
that serious-looking dog who is sit- 
ting on the platform. ‘Espinasse’ 
the railway-people call him, and 
there is a legend to the effect that 
he attached himself to the General 
of the same name at Novara, and 
followed his fortunes to the last. 
Clearly it was not martial enthu- 
siasm that made him do so, to judge 
by his saturnine expression of 
countenance, and the more plausible 
theory is that he went as a sort of 
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commissioner on behalf of his race 
to collect materials for a reply to 
the aspersions of Dr. Watts, and to 
ascertain if there were not other 
animals besides dogs of whom it 
might be said ‘it is their nature to.’ 

To get an idea, however, of the 
way in which the battle was fought, 
we must leave the railway, and 
walk westwards towards the Na- 
viglio Grande, where the fight be- 
gan. There is no commanding 
height from which a bird’s-eye view 
might be taken, but if there were 
we should find that the general ap- 
pearance of the field of Magenta is 
that of a plain thickly planted 
with vines, mulberry trees, and 
acacia hedges. From north to south, 
and therefore nearly parallel with 
the Ticino, runs the WNaviglio, 
and crossing this latter and con- 
verging at the town are three roads 
and the railway. Of these the 
most northerly is that leading to 
Buffalora; next to it is the new 
high road to Novara and Turin, 
which is intersected by the railroad 
at the distance of two or three hun- 
dred yards from the town ; and to 
the south is the old Turin road, 
crossing the canal at Ponte Vecchio. 
With the exception of what is oc- 
cupied by these roads, there is 
scarcely a square yard of open 
ground to be seen anywhere, and 
so much of the battle as was fought 
in the intervening spaces must 
have been almost like a battle 
fought in the dark. Following the 
central or new road for about half 
a mile from the spot where the 
railway cuts it, we come to the 
Naviglio Grande. It is a canal 
about forty feet wide and five or 
six deep, with clear water running 
like a millrace between high and 
steep banks planted with acacia 
bushes, This was the defence 
which the Austrians had for their 
left ; and to make assurance doubly 
sure, they mined the bridges which 
spanned it, and probably would 
have even gone the length of blow- 
ing them up if they had had any 

owder to do it with, The bridge 

y which the road we are on crosses 
the canal is the Ponte di Magenta, 
a handsome granite structure, sub- 
stantial and elegant enough for any 
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metropolis in Europe. At each end 
is a couple of those stern barrack- 
like houses one always finds at a 
frontier, and from which a fierce 
cocked hat comes out to demand 
passports. To take and occupy all 
this was one of the little jobs by 
which the French proposed to com- 
mence the battle of Magenta; and 
to make the attack it was necessary 
to march up one of those uncompro- 
mising straight roads, so charac- 
teristic of a despotic rule, in the 
face of a raking fire from the oppo- 
site end of the bridge, and a hail- 
storm of bullets from the houses 
and from the high banks of the 
canal, Men and officers fell fast— 
General Cler among the number— 
nevertheless, the élan of the zouaves 
and grenadiers of the Guard before 
long reduced the affair to a hand- 
to-hand struggle. They were forced 
back more than once, but each 
time recovered their position and 
something more; until at length, 
after an hour and a half of fighting, 
they had taken the Ponte di Ma- 
genta. Then Baron Reischach bore 
down upon them with his division 
of fresh troops from the Austrian 
right, and speedily they found 
themselves again upon the right, 
which was in their case the wrong, 
side of the canal. Once more 
their turn came; for by this time 
Canrobert, advancing from Novara, 
had reached the field, and with his 
help once more the bridge was 
carried, This was the last assault 
that was required, for now the 
Austrians had something else to 
think of. They had to meet an 
attack from another quarter, and 
make ready to receive MacMahon, 
who was advancing upon them 
from the north. Meanwhile, very 
much the same sort of seesaw game 
was being played out at the railway 
bridge, and at the Ponte Vecchio 
to the south. Count Clam was 
sending aides-de-camp to Abbiate 
Grasso, to Count Gyulai, imploring 
support; and Count Gyulai was 
making up his mind as to whether 
there were sufficient strategical 
reasons for giving it. When at 
length it was given the mischief 
was done. The bridges across the 
Naviglio were in the possession of 
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the French, and MacMahon was 
fighting in the streets of Magenta. 
Night came on, and so ended the 
first great battle of the campaign of 
1859. So far it could scarcely be 
called decisive. It is true the Aus- 
trians had retired somewhat, but 
so had the French immediately 
after nightfall. The only real ad- 
vantage the iatter had gained after 
so many hours’ fighting, was the 
possession of the bridges by which 
the Austrian position might be ap- 
proached, The difference between 
the losses on each side was not 
great ; and taking into considera- 
tion that the Austrians, even allow- 
ing for exaggerations, had been 
outnumbered, and that they had 
lenty of fresh troops at their back, 
it seems probable they were quite 
as fit for a second battle the next 
day as their enemies. In fact, it 
was Count Gyulai’s retreat on the 
morning of the 5th that made a 
ositive defeat of the battle of 
fagenta, 

A struggle like that which took 
place upon the Ponte di Magenta 
naturally does not leave behind it 
traces proportionate to its magni- 
tude. Blood soon dries up. The 
bayonet thrust, the clubbed fire- 
lock, and the plunging shot that 
cuts a lane through a block of 
human bodies, set no mark upon 
the spot where they do their work. 
Still there are here signs enough, 
and to spare, of a deadly fray. The 
walls of the houses are pitted, as 
though it had rained bullets against 
them. The ironwork of the bal- 
conies is bent and broken. Doors 
and window-frames are drilled and 
splintered, corners of solid ma- 
sonry carried bodily away, telegraph 
posts half cut in two. There are 
dark stains on the parapets of the 
bridge, where the Ps lead has 
‘ left a long blue splash upon the 
granite. If we turn off the road, 
and pass through one of the gaps 
in the acacia hedge into the vine- 
yards on either side, we find tokens 
of a different sort. The gleaners, 
we may be sure, have long since 
made a clean sweep of every buckle, 
brass eagle, or military ornament 
that lay upon the field; but there 
yet remains enough of the more 
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unsaleable relics of a battle to fill 
a museum, or stock a marine store, 
according to the taste of the collector. 
Mildewed scraps of cloth, crimson, 
brick-dust red, dark-blue shreds of 
the zouave’s jacket, light-blue rags 
of the Croat’s pantaloons, tattered 
kepis, mouldy belts, fragments of 
those red cowhide knapsacks which 
form a part of the abstract idea one 
has of an Austrian soldier. These 
and such things lie rotting in the 
grass, and scattered about among 
the vines, These latter seem to 
have escaped wonderfully ; but that 
may be owing to the care bestowed 
upon them since, for the Lombards 
are neat agriculturists, and no doubt 
did their best to put things to 
rights as soon as possible. Here is 
a plot of maize that looks as un- 
disturbed as if it had never smelt 
powder in its life; and here next 
to it is a bed of some other escu- 
lent, which has not yet come up, 
but which has been sown with some 
care, and top-dressed with lime. 
At the further side there are two 
sticks tied together in the form of 
a cross, and supporting a soldier’s 
cap, to frighten away the birds. At 
this end there is another stick, with 
a label just like what you see in 
any well regulated garden. These 
botanical names are not easy to 
read, especially when they have 
been written in pencil and washed 
by a few showers ; but we can make 
out enough of the inscription to 
estimate how far the world is the 
better for this sort of cultivation. 
‘Eighty-three Austrians, it says, 
‘killed, June 4th, 1859.’ In short, 
the bed before us is what we have 
all heard of so often as the ‘bed of 
honour.’ Perhaps it does not quite 
come up to the ideal we have 
formed of that couch ; but facts are 
notoriously subversive of the poet’s 
beautiful fictions. A stout Lom- 
bard, who is standing by, says, 
‘Tedeschi, tutti Tedeschi, and grins. 
Evidently he thinks it is an instance 
of the right men in the right place. 
have different 
opinions ; and very likely in some 
simple chalet up in Tyrol, there is 
a consoling belief that Max or 
Hansl, who fought so stoutly for 
Emperor and Fatherland, is lying 
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in ‘God’s Acre,’ with a neat wooden 
cross at his head, and flowers, and 
the other essentials of Christian 
burial, according to German no- 
tions. This reminds us of another 
spot hard by, which is worth 
visiting, as illustrative of the 
humours of war. At a short dis- 
tance from the town, on the old 
road, is one of those shabby, chilly- 
looking little cemeteries so common 
in the South, in which, if you look 
through the gate, you see nothing 
but formal rows of tawdry crosses, 
and perhaps a solitary, motionless 
woman sitting befure one of them. 
It strikes one with an admiration 
for the mysteries of military science 
to discover that this was con- 
sidered an important post. The 
walls are about five feet high, and, 
except on the road side, it is shut 
in by trees and vines, so closely 
planted that an army might be 
within two yards of it before any- 
one inside was aware of the fact. 
What troops were to do with it, and 
in what manner it was expected to 
aid them in damaging the enemy 
or defending themselves, are puz- 
zling questions for the unstrategical 
mind ; and we can only fall back 
upon the theory that it is the re- 
gular thing to occupy and loophole 
such places. At any rate, loopholed 
it was in due form; and, while the 
battle roared around them, men 
lay there grimly waiting until an 
enemy presented himself in the 
proper manner to be smashed ; 
until towards afternoon—buzz—a 
swarm of wiry little fellows darted 
out from under the green leaves, 
ran up the walls like lizards, 
tumbled into the enclosure in a 
cascade of red breeches, and before 
the honest Teutons had time to say 
‘HerrJef they weremade prisoners, 
having been kept, as it were, in a 
reserve for that purpose. So at 
east runs one of the many legends 
of Magenta ; and truth to tell, war 
seems to have stimulated the natu- 
ral mendacity of that little town. 
Those curious in such matters 
might easily make a collection of 
anecdotes that Major Longbow 
would be proud of; and as to the 
manufacture of relics, in the short 
space of two or three months it 
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arrived at a height of perfection 
which even Waterloo, with the vast 
hardware trade of Belgium at its 
back, has never reached. One con- 
trivance, in its simple ingenuity, 
reminds us of the facts disclosed by 
the adulteration-of-food committee, 
When the Austrian civil servants 
lost their places in consequence of 
the peace of Villafranca, heir offi- 
cial buttons, bearing the two- 
headed eagle, were bought up in 
vast quantities by enterprising 
parties, and supplied to the retail 
trade at Magenta and Solferino, 
Sometimes even a higher flight of 
invention is attempted, as in the 
case where an English relic hunter 
was offered a rusty specimen of 
‘Mappin’s shilling razor, together 
with the statement that it had 
belonged to Count Clam’s dressing- 
case; though, when we come to 
think of it, why may not the Gene- 
ral have had a partiality for Eng- 
lish cutlery, and have dropped his 
razor on the field, having been 
interrupted in the act of shaving 
by the onset of the French ? 

The only persons in Magenta who 
do not look upon the war in a mer- 
cantilespirit, or else with something 
very like indifference, seem to be the 
street boys. Bless them! they are 
the same everywhere. As we go 
up the street tothe railway station, 
we come upon a fresco by an early 
Italian master. It represents a 
field-piece discharging an intensely 
visible ball against the rear of an 
astonished figure—perhaps Francis 
Joseph, probably General Urban— 
and underneath, to guard against 
mistakes, is written, ‘cannone. A 
little further on, we find the artist 
hard at work drilling three volun- 
teers armed witl: sticks, but just as 
he gives them the Italian equiva- 
lent for ‘ shoulder humps,’ the train 
comes up, and the whole detach- 
ment makes a rapid advance upon 
the gate of the station ; for, after 
all, there are more exciting pur- 
suits than soldiering. 

To start off and take a look at 
Solferino after having been at 
Magenta, is as natural as to water a 
twig because you have planted it. 
Every feeling of sentiment or curi- 
osity that acted in the one case acts 
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in the other. Indeed, it is pro- 
bable that when both have fairly 
settled down into their positions 
among the remarkable places of 
Northern Italy, the former will be 
the more popular lion of the two ; 
for although perhaps less interest- 
ing than Magenta from a military 
point of view, Solferino was in 
every sense a more picturesque 
affair, and agrees more closely in 
every respect with the common 
notion of a great battle. Let us 
hope that by that time some 
spirited capitalist will have pro- 
vided for the pilgrim better board 
and lodging than we find at present 
at Desenzano. For Desenzano must 
be the base of our operations upon 
Solferino (how military one’s lan- 
guage grows in these places): and 
the leading hotel at Desenzano has 
in astonishing completeness all the 
properties of an Italian inn in a 
rovincial town. The fact is, the 
‘ing of Sardinia made it his head- 
quarters. Now, an English inn 
under corresponding circumstances 
would have made something of the 
chance, if it was only to set upa 
new sign-board with the Victor 
Emmanuel arms; or to open a 
Royal Sardinian Gardens, with a 


good dry skittle-ground. But true 
to the Italian character, the Albergo 
Something has, in a manner, put 
its hands in its pockets and mag- 
nanimously determined never to 
do another turn of work as long 


as it lives, History relates that 
one of the gentlemen who received 
George 1V. on his landing in Ire- 
land preserved unwashed to the 
day of his death the hand which 
had grasped the palm of royalty. 
We may, if we like, impute a simi- 
lar unscouring loyalty to the Desen- 
zano hotel; but even that will not 
account for the coffee and the smells. 
It is not so much that the smells 
per se are of extraordinary force, as 
that there is a horrible want of ap- 
propriateness about them. When 
a perfume occurs in its proper 
place, the nose may resent its pre- 
sence, but the mind is comparatively 
easy. But here the scent of the 
stable waits upon you as you sit 
at meat, and whitis of a garlic- 
flavoured cookery hover around 
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your pillow and mingle with your 
dreams, 

Although forgetful of the weigh- 
tier matters affecting the guest’s 
comfort, the albergo displays a 
laudable attention in the way 
of providing vetturinos to drive 
him to, and guides to conduct him 
over, the field of Solferino. If not 
strong-minded enough to repel their 
attacks, or weak-minded enough to 
secure their services, his best plan 
will be to disclaim all intention of 
going to the field; and, osten- 
tatiously taking the road to Pes- 
chiera, to turn to the right when 
outof sight of the town, and get upon 
the railway embankment. Then 
looking due south he will perceive 
the Spia Tower in the distance, and 
has nothing to do but to steer for 
it through pleasant lanes, and fields 
occupied by a kindly race, tolerant 
of short cuts. It is a noble view, 
that from the hill of the Spia. To 
the south and west is the great 
plain of Lombardy spreading out 
as far as the eye can see, soft and 
rich like a huge turkey-carpet. To 
the east the ground rises and falls 
in gentle undulations, the last 
ripples of the Alps as they melt 
away into the fat fields of Italy ; 
and to the north lies the Lago di 
Garda, its shores fringed with gre 
olive groves, and studded with 
glittering white villages, the penin- 
sula of Sermione floating double 
on its sleepy surface, and, as if for 
contrast’s sake, a fussy little steamer 
puffing across from Peschiera with 
all the ill-timed energy of a blue- 
bottle fly in the dog-days. A plea- 
sant place it is for lolling on the 
grass all day, and listening to the 
bells of the score of campaniles 
that dot the plain below; but you 
see it is unfortunately the centre 
of the Austrian position, and in- 
dolence and sxsthetics must make 
way for that consideration. To 
understand the battle of Solferino 
it is necessary to remember that 
the Mincio, the Chiesa, and the 
south shore of the Lago di Garda, 
or rather the embankment of the 
MilanandVenicerailroad,form three 
sides of a square, the centre of which 
is the village of Solferino. On the 
eve of the battle, the allied army 
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was encamped on the eastern or left 
side of the Chiesa, near the angle 
which it makes with the railway. 
The Austrian lineformsthediagonal 
of this square from north-east to 
south-west; so that, had the day 
gone against the French, they would 
have been literally driven into a 
corner. 

The hill itself is of a horse- 
shoe shape, the toe being turned 
towards the Mincio. The greater 
part of the village lies on the con- 
cave side of the bend, and consists 
of a steep crooked street running 
up to the top of the hill, which is 
crowned with a church and a large 
walled courtyard. To the right of 
this stands the Spia Tower. Atthe 
end of the southern arm of the 
horse-shoe is a mound planted 
with cypresses called the Monte 
Cipresso; and on the summit of 
the opposite, or northern arm, is 
the Cemetery of San Pietro. These 
are the main features of the central 
Austrian position. Its strength 
lay in the steepness of the hill; its 
weakness in the fact that from its 
peculiar form, and from its jutting 
out like a promontory into the 
plain, it was assailable on the 
flanks as well as infront. Another 
source of danger was, that at a little 
distance in front of the northern 
spur there is a hill of nearly the 
same height as that of Solferino, 
from which a raking fire of artillery 
might be established. Here it 
was that the French rifled-cannon 
were posted which played with 
crushing effect upon the front and 
sides of the Austrian position, and 
even upon the reserves drawn up in 
the rear of it ; and from this point 
the Emperor in person directed the 
battle, and issued his immortal 
order to the voltigeurs of the Guard, 
* culbutez moi tout ga,’ 

The result of the brilliant dash 
that followed we all know. Their 
stronghold wrested from them, the 
Austrians had nothing for it but to 
retire. Benedek, with tears in his 
eyes, poor fellow, had to forego his 
design of annihilating the Pied- 
montese at San Martino. Franz 
Joseph had played his stake; Lom- 
bardy had gone from him, and 
Victor Emmanuel reigned in his 
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stead. As we walk along the ridge 
of the hill, we can see how fiercely 
every inch of ground was contested, 
Wherever there is a bush, bank, or 
cover of any sort, there the car- 
tridge papers lie thick on the 
ground, looking from a distance 
like the patches of snow that linger 
in sheltered spots. The cemetery 
on the hill-top is in ruins, and the 
dead that lie there have found a 
second burial in heaps of rubbish, 
Up the street of the village bullet- 
marks are plenty, and even the 
dome of the village church has one 
or two ugly round holes in it. As 
may be supposed, Solferino itself 
is alive to its advantages. In the 
courtyard beside this church there 
is already established a museum of 
relics, which are offered to visitors 
at tolerably stiff figures. There 
are bullets of all shapes, Minié, 
jager, canon rayé, others of no 
shape at all, with the mortar of the 
ce against which they were flat- 
tened still sticking to them, clasps, 
buckles, bayonets, soldiers’ account 
books, even a packet of letters from 
home found in some poor fellow’s 
knapsack. To look through these 
letters, full of queer spelling, tat- 
tered, and thumbed, and conned 
over again and again, no doubt 
with infinite comfort, after many a 
march, is to look at the war through 
anew medium. Constance in Paris, 
writing to Jacques in Italy, takes, 
it must be confessed, an ignoble 
and commonplace view of the grand 
enterprise in which he is engaged. 
Perhaps she assumes it is all right, 
but at any rate she treats it asa 
thing that cannot be helped, and 
hopes it may soon be over. He 
has been sick, and she wants to 
know if he is well again, and wishes 
she were with him to nurse him. 
Then occur traces of a slight epis- 
tolary tiff, for she calls him ‘un 
maichant for doubting her, and 
writing as he did in his last ; she 
never once thought of M. Thomas ; 
he may make his mind easy, she is 
going to move into a quieter and 
more decorous house ; he must not 
forget the new address. He, it 
seems, is appeased, and writes to 
the new address, for we find her 
afterwards dreaming of him con- 
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tinually, and of his hardships dur- 
ing this march across the country, 
and entreating him to write soon 
again to sa petite femme. There are 
no more after that, and the whole 
collection is offered at a franc a 
piece, with a reduction on taking a 
quantity. 

Nor is Solferino neglectful of 
other ways of ingratiating itself 
with the visitor. Even the asso- 
ciations of a battle-field cannot 
check the cravings of appetite, and 
the village ‘ grocery’ has found it 
convenient to come out as a full- 
blown albergo. It is something to 
take refreshment in a room where 
the ceiling has been damaged by a 
real cannon-ball, and where there 
is a Minié bullet-hole in the cup- 
board, not to mention amadonnaand 
bambino, which being quite out of 
the line of the shot, were preserved 
miraculously. The very fowl they 
serve up to us hasan interest attached 
to it as being a bird of dreadful 
experiences. Just think of all that 
rooster has gone through and come 
safe out of, to be slaughtered for 
our necessities. He has heard the 
veritable din of the battle, the 
cheers, and the yells, and the curses ; 
cannon have thundered in his ears, 


balls have gone crashing through 
the roof under which he perched in 


clucking wonderment. id he in 
that trying moment show himself 
a cock of the right colour? Did 
he address cackles of encourage- 
ment to the trembling partlets at 
his side, bidding them be of good 
cheer, for that he was there to pro- 
tect them? His appearance jus- 
tifies us in assuming that he did 
thatnota wattle of his comb changed 
colour, or white feather appeared 
on any part of hisperson. His was 
not a courage of the calm phlegma- 
tic order, but rather that of a bird 
mured to hardship and danger 
from the egg, self-reliant, wiry, 
tough, a very zouave among the 
ar. Nor do landlord and 
andlady hide their light under a 
bushel, or withhold any informa- 


* The Chronicle of the Drum. 
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tion that may interest the guest, or 
add enjoyment to the repast. They 
are full of details connected with 
the battle, chiefly of a sanguinary 
sort—how two hundred bodies were 
found here, and a hundred and 
fifty there, and how men were shot 
and spitted under peculiar circum- 
stances ; how a certain Austrian 
was retreating just past the door 
here, when a zouave came upon 
him and said, ‘prigioniere, to which 
the Austrian replied, ‘ nix’ (accor- 
ding to the Italians, a German says 
nix on every possible occasion), 
whereupon the zouave cut off his 
head, It isa woman with a child 
in her arms who tells this story, a 
jolly motherly woman, with a plea- 
sant, kind-looking face, and yet she 
tells it as if it was the best joke in 
the world, and something tremen- 
dously funny, that man’s head 
being chopped off, there in the 
street, st suynor, at the very door. 
So much for the effects of war 
when it is brought to the very door, 
and so much for that false halo 
we throw around the soldier and his 
trade, 


Go to! I hate him and his trade : 
Who made us so to cringe and bend, 

And all God’s peaceful people made 
To such as him subservient ? 

Tell me, what find we to admire 
In epaulets and scarlet coats ? 

In men, because they load and fire, 
And know the art of cutting throats ?* 


But let us be of good courage, 
for is not the day coming when the 
world will recognise in glory only 
an elegant expression for scalps, and 
in the bedizened fighting man brag- 
ging of his achievements, the repre- 
sentative of the poor Red Indian 
counting his tufts of hair before a 
circle of admiring squaws. Oh le 
bon temps. Oh le bon temps! 
But even the bard of progress who 
gives us the assurance is constrained 
to add that we must ‘ wait a little 
longer. Wherefore, praying that 
we may have peace in our time, let 
us turn out to drill. 0 


W. M. Thackeray. 





THE 


N the last number of this Maga- 

zine a paper* was devoted to 
the inquiry whether the MS. notes 
in Mr. Collier’s folio (1632) were 
genuine or fabricated. On an ex- 
amination of the evidence ad- 
duced before the public, the con- 
clusion arrived at was that the 
notes were fabricated.t Starting 
now from this point of view, it is 
proposed to enter on the more dif- 
ficult and delicate inquiry, whether 
the evidence points to any parti- 
cular person as the fabricator. 

If the Cassian maxim of cut bono 
be applied to the case—the presump- 
tion, as put by Hume, ‘that those 
commit the crime who reap the 
advantage of it’—suspicion would 
certainly fall in the first instance 
on Mr. Collier himself. Irrespec- 
tively of the celebrity which he 
would acquire as the discoverer of 
so curious and important a volume, 
Mr. Collier must have made a con- 
siderable sum of money by the 
transaction. His two editions of 
Notes and Emendations, following 
in quick succession ; his volume 
containing the ‘Seven Lectures by 
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Coleridge,’ the chief value of which 
consisted in its professing to give 
a complete list of all the MS 
emendations ; his édition of Shake- 
speare in one volume, incorporating 
aoe emendations ; and lastly, his 
edition in six volumes ;—forall these 
books he must have been well paid. 
It was rumoured, indeed, that he 
had parted with the volume to the 
late Duke of Devonshire for a large 
sum; but this Mr. Collier, in his 
letter of July 5th, 1859, expressly 
denies; he says, ‘it was a free 
gift on my part, frankly accepted 
by his Grace, although he after- 
wards (knowing of my family 
bereavements and consequent ex- 
penses) unsuccessfully endeavoured 
to persuade me to accept £250 for 
the volume.’ He subjoins an ex- 
tract of a letter from the Duke, in 
which his Grace speaks of being 
gratified by his ‘present.’ We 
mention this with so much particu- 
larity, because after the appearance 
of Mr. Collier’s letter, it was posi- 
tively stated in the Universal Re- 
view (Sept. 1859) that Mr. Collier 
had received from the Duke a 


* Dr. Ingleby has written to the Editor taking exception to the statement con- 
tained in a note to that paper (p. 59) that ‘he had been anticipated in his objection 


as to the modern use of the word cheer * * by a writer in the Bulletin.’ 
says this statement is ‘not only untrue but absurd.’ 


words. 


Dr. Ingleby 
These look like rather angry 


He goes into some particulars to show that the objection of the writer 


in the Bulletin to the use of the verb to cheer is very different from his own 


objection to the use of the noun a cheer. 
particulars, which might lead to a disagreeable controversy. 


undoubtedly right. 


It is not necessary to reprint these 
Dr. Ingleby is 


To cheer is, as was mentioned in the note in question, as old 


at least as Dryden; Dr. Ingleby shows in his letter it was used in the time of 


Shakespeare. 
modern introduction. 


A cheer is, on the other hand, clearly a word of comparatively 
In stating that Dr. Ingleby had been anticipated by the 


writer in the Bulletin, nothing more was meant than that as both the criticisms had 
reference to the same word, though in different bearings, the one in the Bulletin 
was the first that was published. Certainly there was no intention to detract in the 
least from the undoubted merit and originality of Dr. Ingleby’s argument on the use 
of the noun, 

‘+ An ingenious friend has suggested that too much stress is laid on the fact of 
the notes in the folio being written in a wash and not in ink, and that such a wash or 
fugitive ink may have been known and in use in the seventeenth century. This 
is not impossible; though, as it is certain that the common ink of that period 
was pretty nearly of the same chemical composition as that in modern use, it 
is difficult to imagine why the owner of a book should prefer making notes in 
it with delible wash instead of permanent ink. Still the fact of the writing 
being in wash would of itself go very little way towards proving a forgery; but 
the circumstance that in several instances the writing in wash, which has the 
appearance of old, faded ink, overlies modern pencil writing, is a very striking 
piece of evidence ; and then we can see a reason why the wash was adopted instead of 
modern ink, 
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cheque for £250 in acknowledg- 
ment for the volume. But this is 
mere statement, unsupported by 
evidence, and we are bound to ac- 
cept Mr. Collier's denial as correct. 
There still, however, remains a suffi- 
ciently large amount of advantage 
reaped by Mr. Collier from the pub- 
lication of the spurious notes to 
throw the suspicion grounded on 
the above-mentioned maxim on him. 
Of course it is nothing but sus- 
jicion, Which amounts to nothing, 
if not corroborated by facts, 

But there are some other cir- 
cumstances connected with this 
extraordinary affair which show 
that Mr. Collier, in its progress, 
has not acted with entire good 
faith towards the public, and 
which cannot fail, therefore, to give 
greater substance to this suspicion. 

First.—As to the acquisition of the 
volume. For the sake of accuracy 
we reprint verbatim the account of 
this transaction extracted from the 
introduction to Votes and Emen- 
dations. 


In the spring of 1849 I happened to be 
in the shop of the late Mr. Rodd, of Great 
Newport-street, at the time when a 
package of books arrived from the country. 
My impression is that it came from Bed- 
fordshire, but I am not at all certain 
upon a point which I looked upon as a 
matter of no importance. He opened the 
parcel in my presence, as he had often 
done before in the course of my thirty or 
forty years’ acquaintance with him, and 
looking at the backs and title-pages of 
several volumes, I saw that they were 
chiefly works of little interest to me. 
Two folios, however, attracted my atten- 
tion, one of them gilt on the sides,and the 
other in rough calf. The first was an ex- 
cellent copy of Florio’s New World of 
Words, with the name of Henry Osborn 
(whom I mistook at the moment for his 
celebrated namesake, Francis) upon the 
first leaf; and the other a copy of the 
second folio of Shakespeare's Plays, much 
cropped, the covers old and greasy, and, 
as I saw at a glance on opening them, 
imperfect at the beginning andend. Con- 
cluding hastily that the latter would 
complete another poor copy of the second 
folio, which I had bought of the same 
bookseller, and which I had had for some 
years in my possession, and wanting the 
former for my use, I bought them both 
—the Florio for twelve, and the Shake- 
speare for thirty shillings. 


Acquisition of the Folio, 


As it turned out, I at first repented my 
bargain as regarded the Shakespeare, be- 
cause when I took it home it appeared 
that two leaves which I wanted were unfit 
for my purpose, not merely by being too 
short, but damaged and defaced. Thus 
disappointed I threw it by, and did not 
see it again until I made a selection of 
books I could take with me on quitting 
London. In the meantime, finding that 
I could not readily remedy the deficiencies 
in my other copy of the folio 1632, I had 
parted with it; and when I removed into 
the country with my family, in the spring 
of 1850, in order that I might not be 
without some copy of the second folio for 
the purpose of reference, I took with me 
that which is the foundation of the pre- 
sent work, 

It was while putting my books together 
for removal, that I first observed some 
marks in the margin of this folio; but it 
was subsequently placed upon an upper 
shelf, and I did not take it down until I 
had occasion to consult it. It then struck 
me that Thomas Perkins, whose name, 
with the addition of ‘his Booke,’ was 
upon the cover, might be the old actor 
who had performed in Marlowe’s Jew of 
Malta, on its revival shortly before 1633. 
At this time I fancied that the binding 
was of about that date, and that the 
volume might have been his; but in the 
first place, I found that his name was 
Richard Perkins, and in the next I be- 
came satisfied that the rough calf was not 
the original binding. Still, Thomas 
Perkins might have been a descendant of 
Richard; and this circumstance and 
others induced me to examine the volume 
more particularly. I then discovered, to 
my surprise, that there was hardly a page 
which did not present, in a handwriting 
of the time, some emendations in the 
pointing or in the text, while on most of 
them [sic] they were frequent, and on 
many numerous, 


It must be admitted this account 
reads very plausibly ; it is filled with 
a number of minute and rather im- 
material circumstances which im- 
press it with a remarkable stamp of 
truthfulness, though they have at 
the same time a tendency to dis- 
tract the mind from pursuing the 
thread of the statement. This is a 
characteristic of all Mr. Collier’s 
narratives. They read something 
like a chapter in Robinson Crusoe 
or the opening of Gulliver's Travels. 
But upon critically examining this 
account, does it not strike one as 
very strange that Mr. Collier should 
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have had this volume so long in 
his possession before he discovered 
the numerous annotations that 
were in it? A folio volume of 
Shakespeare so annotated, ‘in a 
handwriting of the time, would 
have been, one would have thought, 
a treasure of some value in the 
hands of any person who took 
the slightest interest in our great 
dramatist’s writings; Mr. Rodd 
was not an ignorant bookseller, 
but, as Mr. Collier has elsewhere 
vouched, an ‘intelligent’ person 
who had ‘devoted much time an 

study to Shakespearian literature ? 
and Mr. Collier was not only an 
editor of Shakespeare, but a Bs 
who had spent nearly his whole 
life in tracing out any fact that 
could in the least degree illustrate 
his favourite author. And yet this 
remarkable volume, of which there 
is hardly a page which ‘does not 
present . .. some emendations in the 
pointing or the text, passes from 
the bookseller to the critic, without 
the least suspicion of its contents 
on either side, for the small charge 
of thirty shillings. 

But on Mr. Collier’s own showing, 
there must have been at least three 
examinations of the volume before 
he ‘first observed some marks in 
the margin; and it is to be re- 
marked that it appears to have been 
some time even after this observa- 
tion that Mr. Collier ‘ discovered, 
to his surprise, the immense num- 
ber and importance of these marks. 
Mr. Rodd must have examined the 
volume before he sold it, in order 
to ascertain that it was in so ‘torn 
and disfigured’ a condition, (though 
this condition is unaccountably 
exaggerated by Mr. Collier,) as to 
be worth no more than 30s.; Mr. 
Collier must have examined it be- 
fore he bought it, or he would not 
have known the condition it was in ; 
and he must have again examined 
it when he took it home, so as to 
ascertain that ‘two leaves which 
he wanted were unfit for his pur- 
pose.” Now these three examina- 
tions of the volume may have been 
as cursory as it is possible to 
imagine them ; but to any one who 
has seen the book, it would at 
once appear an absolute impossi- 
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bility that on the most cursory 
examination of it, on the mere 
turning over a few leaves, these 
MS. notes and emendations should 
not be manifest. To believe Mr. 
Collier’s statement would almost 
require the pious credulity of St, 
Augustine, who grounded his faith 
in certain divine mysteries upon 
their physical impossibility. 

The question appears, therefore, 
to be reduced to this dilemma :— 
either the MS. notes were in the 
volume when Mr. Collier became 
the possessor of it—in which case 
his account of that transaction is 
palpably incredible ; or they were 
not there—in which case they must 
have been afterwards inserted by 
some one. Still the question re- 
mains—By whom? Can Mr. Collier 
give any explanation of this? Who 
had access to the book in the inter- 
val between its purchase and the 
first discovery of the existence of 
the notes? Is there any inmate in 
Mr. Collier’s house who may have 
had a fancy to play the same trick 
on him that young Ireland did on 
his over-credulous father ? 

Secondly.—As to the identification 
of the folio by Mr. Parry. This 
circumstance was first announced 
by Mr. Collier in a letter to the 
Atheneum, dated May 28th, 1853, 
and published in that journal on 
the 4th of June following. It is to 
the effect generally that, Mr. Collier 
having heard that Mr. Parry had 
formerly had in his possession a 
folio of Shakespeare containing 
numerous MS. notes, he called on 
that gentleman, who identified Mr. 
Collier’s folio as having formerly 
belonged to him in the same condi- 
tion it was then. He added some 
circumstances as to the place from 
which this folio (which he had lost, 
though he could not tell how) origi- 
nally came, tending to show that it 
had formerly belonged to a family 
of the name of Perkins, of Upton 
Court, in Berkshire. Mr. Collier 
embedded his narrative in a vast 
quantity of minute particulars, 
more suo; but his statement, if 
correct, established a most impor- 
tant fact, as Mr, Collier observed— 
viz., that that very book was in 
the possession of Mr, Parry about 
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half a century ago; showing 
therefore that the MS. notes were 
at least as old as that date. 
But the statement turns out to 
be the very reverse of correct. 
Mr, Hamilton, in his second letter 
to the Zimes (July 13th, 1859), 
says :— 

Acommon friend of Mr. Collier and 
Mr. Parry, anxious to clear away the 
aspersions cast upon the folio, and to 
offer to the world a guarantee that the 
yolume was in the same condition, as to 
corrections, at the present moment as 
when first in Mr. Parry’s hands, re- 
quested that gentleman to go to the 
Museum and identify the volume. With 
this object, Mr. Parry called upon Sir 
Frederick Madden on the morning of to- 
day (July 13). His surprise was hardly 
less than our own to find, on the volume 
being shown to him, that it differed in 
edition, in binding, in corrections—in 
fact in every particular in which a book 
can differ—from the folio Shakespeare 
formerly in his possession, and which he 
expected to have placed before him. 


This called forth, as well it 
might, a second letter from Mr. 
Collier (dated July 16th), in which 
heagain positively asserted that Mr. 
Parry had identified the volume ; 
and he had taken that gentleman’s 
word without hesitation. Mr. Parry 
thereupon wrote to Mr. Hamilton 
a letter,* in which he stated that 
though he had seen Mr. Collier 
twice on the subject, he had not 
the slightest recollection of having 
seen the volume; that in their 
first interview Mr. Collier had 
shown him the fac-simile (from the 
Notes and Emendations); and that 
he had believed it was from the 
book; and that he had a very 
strong impression his folio was the 
edition 1623, Mr. Collier’s being 
the second (1632). He differed also 
in some other particulars from Mr. 
Collier in the account of what had 
taken place when they met; but 
he expressed himself on these mat- 
ters with some diffidence as to the 
accuracy of his memory, very dif- 
ferent from the positive assertions 
of Mr. Collier. Those, however, 
who are accustomed to judge the 
value of evidence will not think 
Mr. Parry’s testimony the less trust- 


worthy on that account. Still, in 
matters depending merely on the 
accuracy of memory, it is difficult 
to say which of two persons should 
be believed, where neither of them 
would have any motive to deceive ; 
and, vebus sic stantibus, the balance 
would be in favour of Mr. Collier’s 
accuracy, as his first account was 
written immediately after his (se- 
cond) interview with Mr. Parry, 
whom he describes as having seen 
‘only three days ago.’ Unfortu- 
nately however for this theory in 
favour of Mr. Collier’s accuracy, 
that gentleman has given three ac- 
counts of this transaction, and they 
do not agree with one another. 


The first was in his letter to the 
Atheneum (May 28th, 1859); the 
second in his Preface to the second 
edition of Notes and Emendations 
(1853); the third in his letter to the 
Times (July 16th, 1859). 

In the first he states that a gen- 
tleman of the name of Moore, with 
whom he was previously unac- 
quainted, had communicated to him 
the fact of Mr. Parry’s having for- 
merly had a folio Shakespeare, with 
marginal MS. notes; that Mr. 
Moore had urged Mr. Parry to 
write to him on the subject, but 
that Mr. Parry was prevented from 
doing so by a serious fall, which 
confined him to his bed; that Mr. 
Moore advised him to call on Mr. 
Parry ; that he did so, and had a 
long interview with him, in which 
Mr. Parry repeated all the state- 
ments about the volume which 
had been previously made by Mr. 
Moore ; that he subsequently put 
these particulars in writing, and 
after the manuscript was in type, 
again waited on Mr. Parry, to read 
it over and make any additions or 
corrections he might wish, when 
Mr. Parry did furnish him with 
some further particulars. Mr. Col- 
lier closes his account thus :— 


Mr. Parry was well acquainted with the 
fact that various leaves were wanting ; 
and he so perfectly recollects its [the 
volume’s] state and condition, the fre- 
quent erasures of passages, as well as the 
handwriting of the numerous marginal 
and other corrections, that when I asked 


* See the Zimes, August 1, 1859. 
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him, just before I wished him good morn- 
ing, whether he had any doubt on the 
point of his previous ownership, he an- 
swered me most emphatically in these 
words—‘I have no more doubt about it 
than that you are sitting there.’ 


In the second account Mr. Collier, 
after the statement of Mr. Moore’s 
having introduced the subject to 
his notice, says that he himself im- 
mediately wrote to Mr. Parry for 
all the particulars; that Mr. Parry 
being confined to his bed by his ac- 
cident, could not reply; that pur- 
suant to the advice of Mr. Moore 
he called on Mr. Parry and had an 
interview with him, when he gave 
him all the particulars about the 
book, &c., call ‘described both the 
exterior and interior of the volume, 
with the missing leaves, with so 
much minuteness that left no room 
for doubt.’ After describing the 
investigations he had made to trace 
the volume, Mr. Collier closes his 
narrative in these words— As to 
the identity of the volume and 
handwriting in the marginal notes, 
Mr. Parry feels absolutely certain.’ 

In the third account Mr. Collier 
says he saw Mr. Parry twice upon the 
subject ; first at Mr. Parry’s house, 
when he told him he had recognised 
the corrections from the fac-simile 
accompanying the Notes and Emen- 
dations ; that very soon afterwards 
he took the corrected folio to St. 
John’s Wood, but Mr. Parry was 
not at home ; that he paid a third 
visit, again carrying the book with 
him ; that he met Mr. Parry coming 
from his house, showed him the 
volume on the spot, and that after 
looking at it in several places, Mr. 
Parry gave it back to him with 
these words—‘ That was my book ; 
it is the same, but it has been 
much illused since it was in my 
possession.’ 

The variations between the first 
and second accounts are perhaps 
not very important, but they are 
remarkable, considering they were 
published so close one upon the 
other. In the first Mr. Moore urges 
Mr. Parry to write to Mr. Collier, 
but he cannot because of his acci- 
dent; in the second, Mr. Collier 
writes himself to Mr. Parry, but for 
the same reason does not receive an 
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answer : in the first, two interviews 
are distinctly spoken of; in the 
second, only one is mentioned. But 
the discrepancies between the third 
account and the former ones are 
not only remarkable but extremely 
important. In the third, as in the 
first, Mr. Collier says he had two 
interviews with Mr. Parry; but in 
the first account both interviews 
are in the house ; in the third ac- 
count the second interview is in 
the: street; in both the former ac- 
counts it appears that the volume 
itself was not shown to Mr. Parry ; 
however strongly he is represented 
as speaking as to its identity, it is 
made clear he is speaking only 
from the fac-simile and the general 
description of the book; in the 
third, the volume is shown to Mr, 
Parry, and examined and identified 
by him: and this Mr. Parry denies! 

It may be said, indeed, on behalf 
of Mr. Collier, that writing in 1859 
of acircumstance that had occurred 
six years before, without having 
either of his former accounts by 
him with which to refresh his 
memory, he may have fallen into 
some inaccuracy. But then he 
should not have written so posi- 
tively: at any rate, it would show 
that Mr. Collier is not gifted with 
‘a long memory.’ 

Thirdly. As to the publication of 
the whole of the MS. notes, There 
is no mistaking Mr. Collier’s posi- 
tive assertion that he has published 
the whole of these notes. He does 
not, of course, mean to say that he 
has published the whole twenty 
thousand minor emendations of 
which he speaks (Introd., Votes and 
Emendations, iv.), such as ‘ correc- 
tions of literal and verbal errors 
and of the punctuation; but all 
the alterations of the text he ex- 
pressly purposes to give in his Ap- 
pendix to the Seven Lectures on 
Shakespeare and Milton; many of 
which had not been given in the 
two editions of Notes and Emenda- 
tions, Besides the statement in the 


title to the Seven Lectures—‘ A list 


of all the MS. emendations in Mr. 
Collier's folio, 1632, repeated in 
the second title to the Appendix 
(p. 151) thus—‘ A list of every ma- 
nuscript note and emendation,’ &., 
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he pointedly says in his preface to 
the volume— 

Ihave gone over every emendation in 
the folio 1632 recently, for the purpose of 
the last portion of my present volume.— 
p. xxiii. 

And again: 

I have often gone over the thousands of 
marks of all kinds in its margins ; but I 
will take this opportunity of pointing out 
two emendations of considerable impor- 
tance, which happening not to be in the 
margins, and being written with very pale 
ink, escaped my eye until some time after 
the appearance of my second edition (of 
Notes and Emendations), as well as of 
the one-volume Shakespeare. For the 
purpose of the later portion of my present 


work I have recently re-examined every 
line and letter of the folio 1632, and I 
can safely assert that no other sin of 
omission on my part can be discovered. 


This assertion is simply untrue. 
To prove this counter-assertion, we 
give all the textual alterations that 
occur in one page of the corrected 
folio (p. 275), in the play of Hamlet, 
The examples are numbered con- 
secutively ; the words in italics are 
those intended to be altered by the 
Corrector; the words, &c. in brackets, 
are those written in the margin; and 
those to which an asterisk is added 
are the only ones published as MS, 
emendations by Mr. Collier— 


Column 1. 


. Ham. Saw? who? 


Sat Nn + were 


I would not have your enemy say so 

. To take it truster of your owne report 
Hor. Indeed my lord, it followeth hard upon [followed]. 
. I should not looke upon his like againe [shall]. 


{heare].* 
{make}. 


[Saw whom ?] 


Within his truncheon’s length; whilst they bestill’d [bechill’d].* 
. It lifted up i, head [s]. 
- Hor. As I doe live, my honourable lord, ’tis true [honoured]. 


Column 2. 


9. Ham. His beard was grisly 


10. Let it be trebble in your silence still 


[grisled].* 
[tenable].* 


11. Froward, not permanent; sweet, not lasting [Forward]. 
12, The suppliance of a minute; ,No more [but]. 

13. In thewes and bulke: but as his Temple waxes [the]. 

14. The virtue of his feare: but you must feare [will]*. 


It will be seen that out of four- 
teen alterations in this one page 
Mr. Collier prints only five; of 
these he gives only one (No, 6) in 
his Notes and Emendatwns (first 
edition) ; the other four are printed 
in the ‘List.’ Of the remaining 
nine, No, 8 may be said to be merely 
a literal correction, and therefore 
may be passed over. But why are 
the other eight not noticed? If 
it be said of them that all or the 
greater part had long been adopted 
into the text, having been found in 
the quartos or the other folios, ex- 
actly the same is to be said of the 
other examples given by Mr. 
Collier (except No. 6); and it is 
somewhat remarkable that as to the 


remaining four (Nos. 1, 9, 10, and 
14), in Mr. Collier’s first edition of 
Shakespeare, where the readings are 
adopted into the text, there is a 
note to each of them pointing out 
the difference between the read- 
ings of the quartos and the folios ; 
and with regard to the remaining 
nine alterations, all except Nos, 
5, 12, and 13 had also been adopted 
im Mr. Collier’s text, but without 
any note. No. 5 had been adopted 
by Johnson, No. 12 is a very 
curious instance: as the verse 
stands in the folio, it obviously 
wants a foot; this the Old Cor- 
rector proposes to supply by the 
insertion of the word but, so as to 
make the line read— 


The suppliance of a minute; but no more. 


The quarto reads— 


The perfume and suppliance of a minute ; 


No more. 
Mr. Collier in this instance also 


gives his ‘Old Corrector’ the go-by; 
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takes no notice of his alteration, 
and prints in his one-volume, as lie 
N 
+ 
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had previously done in his eight- 
volume edition, the passage as it 
stands in the quarto. 

The reading in No. 13 had been 
given by Hanmer, though the 
quarto and most modern editions, 
including Mr. Collier’s, read this 
instead of his, 

It should be stated that the whole 
of the fourteen MS. corrections in 
this page are distinct and clear; 
and one can conceive no reason why 
Mr. Collier should have omitted so 
many of them, unless from the fear 
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of showing how little originality 
the ‘Old Corrector’ really possessed; 
as of all the fourteen only two are 
in fact original; and one of these 
(No. 12) was so obviously a blunder 
that, for the ‘ Old Corrector’s’ credit, 
it may have been thought inex- 
pedient to put it forward. 

The volume swarms with similar 
instances. We will mention but 
two more. 

In the same play (act i. sc. 5), 
occurs this line as printed in the 
folio :— 


These are but wild and hurling words, my lord. 


(A reading retained by Mr. Knight 
in his edition), 

The guartos read whurling, out 
of which modern editors have ma- 
nufactured whirling, which has been 
adopted by Mr. Collier. In Mr. 
Collier’s folio the ‘Old Corrector’ 
has marked under the 7 in hurling, 
and in the margin written 4 It 
may be doubtful whether the ‘ Old 
Corrector’ meant the word to be 
altered to hurtling or hurting. 
Either reading would give some 
meaning; hurtling seems to be 
another form of hurling ; the phrase 


‘hurting words’ might possibly be 
supported by Hamlet’s answer, ‘I 
am sorry they offend you, heartily.’ 
But though there may be good 
reasons for not adopting either of 
these readings, the alteration ought 
not, on account of its singularity, 
to have been passed over im 
silence, 

One more remarkable instance. 
In Henry VIII, act i. sc. 1, where 
Brandon is enumerating to the 
Duke of Buckingham ‘the limbs o’ 
the plot’ against him, this line 
occurs, as printed in the folio :— 


Bray. A monk of the Chartreux. 


Buck. 
Bray. 

In sc. 2 this same person is, 
by the Duke’s surveyor, called 
Nicholas Henton. Theobald was 
the first to point out, from Holing- 
shed’s Chronicle, that this person’s 
real name was Nicholas Hopkins, 
and that he was a monk of a house 
‘beside Bristow, called Henton.’ 
He altered the name, however, in 
both places, ‘for perspicuity’s sake,’ 
to Nicholas Hopkins, though he 
admitted he might sometimes have 
been named Henton from the place. 
Theobald’s alteration has been 
adopted by modern editors. Mr. 
Knight, indeed, retains the reading 
of the folio, ingeniously attribut- 
ing the mistake made by the Duke 
in the Christian name to his pre- 
cipitation ; Mr. Collier himself in 
his eight-volume edition, although 
he professes to adhere so closely to 
the old copies, retains Theobald’s 
emendation, and explains the mis- 
take in a note, though he seems 
to take the credit of the discovery 


Oh! Michael Hopkins ? 


He. 


to himself. In the corrected folio, 
1632, in the first cited passage, the 
name Michael Hopkins is erased and 
Nicholas Henton is written by the 
side, so as to make the name cor- 
respond with that given in sc. 2, as 
to which no alteration was made, 
Mr. Collier dees not notice this 
emendation. Why not? It was im- 
portant, as showing that, according 
to the lights vouchsafed to the ‘ Old 
Corrector, Nicholas Henton was the 
yroper appellation in both places. 
he alteration could not have been 
overlooked. It happens, indeed, 
‘not to be in the margin ; it is in 
the body of the book, in a blank 
space, but written with anything 
but ‘ very pale ink ? and being the 
only alteration on a remarkably 
clean page it could not ‘ escape the 
eye’ of any one who merely opened 
the page, much less of a person 
who examined and ‘re-examined 
every line and letter of the folio.’ 
It would be endless labour to 
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enumerate all Mr. Collier’s other 
‘sins of omission’ in this respect. 
Fourthly. As to the coincidences 
of the MS. readings with others. 
These, as already stated, are ex- 
ceedingly numerous; the‘ Old Cor- 
rector’ not only having taken many 
from the quartos which, had helived 
at the period supposed, would of 
course have been accessible to him, 
but a great number of his readings 
happening to coincide with those 
suggested by modern commen- 
tators. Mr. Collier himself can- 
didly acknowledges this ; in a note 
to the Introduction to Notes and 
Emendations (p. xxi.), after stating 
that the Vartorum Edition of 1821 
is the one he has generally used, he 
says, ‘If, in any instance, I have not 
stated that a proposed emendation 
has been previously suggested, it 
has arisen from my ignorance of 
the fact, or from pure inadvertence. 
In many cases the older conjectures 
of Theobald, Warburton, Pope, 
Hanmer, &c., are remarkably con- 
firmed.’ The name of Collier might 
safely have been .added to the list 
of those whose ‘older conjectures 
are remarkably confirmed’; though 
of course the word older is a slip, 
as it cannot be meant to say that 
such conjectures are older than 
those of the ‘Old Corrector.’ It will 
be seen, throughout the Votes and 
Emendations, how frequently Mr. 
Collier has to point out that certain 
emendations are taken apparently 
from the earlier quartos; or that 
they remarkably confirm the con- 
jectures of the commentators. 
These coincidences are still more 
numerous in the List at the end of 
the Seven Lectures ; but as in this 
list it was no part of Mr. Collier’s 
plan to do more than point out the 
passages as they stood in the 
folio and had been alvered by the 
‘Old Corrector, he had not an op- 
portunity of pointing out such coin- 
cidences. Many of the alterations, 
however, mentioned in the Notes 
antl Emendations that have been 
previously suggested by other com- 
mentators, are not noticed by Mr. 
Collier. As an instance, a passage in 
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act i, scene 1 of The Taming of the 
Shrew is printed thus in the folios : 
Let’s be no Stoicks, nor no stocks, I pray, 
Nor so devote to Aristotle’s checks, 

As Ovid be an outcast quite abjured. 


And, as Mr. Collier truly’ says, this 
has been ‘ the invariable text until 
our own day.’ The ‘Old Corrector’ 
alters the word checks to ethics. Mr. 
Collier, insisting on the importance 
of this emendation, gives it a pro- 
minent place in his Introduction, 
and repeating it in the body of his 
book, says: ‘It is wonderful that 
such a blunder * * should not 
have been detected and mentioned 
in print at least a century ago.’ It 
was suggested by Sir W. Blackstone, 
and to some extent countenanced 
by Steevens; and this has been 
‘mentioned in print,’ and is to be 
found in the Variorum Shakespeare 
to which Mr. Collier always refers! 
Mr. Singer had pointed out this 
* blunder’ on the part of Mr. Collier, 
and had, moreover, inserted Black- 
stone’s suggestion into the text of 
his Shakespeare published in 726. 

In Measure for Measure, act iv. 
scene 3, in the line— 

I am combined by a sacred vow, 


the ‘Old Corrector’ proposes to read 
confined for combined, This altera- 
tion had originally occurred to 
Johnson. The fact is mentioned 
by Dr. Ingleby. This is also to be 
found in the Variorum Edition. 
InAs You Like It, act i. scene 2, 
in the line— 
But yet indeed the taller is his daughter, 


the ‘ Old Corrector’ changes taller 
into shorter. Mr. Collier accepts the 
alteration, taller being obviously an 
error ; he observes that Malone had 
suggested smaller; he had, there- 
fore, the Variorum Edition before 
him ; and there we find that Pope 
had suggested shorter, ‘and which 
is more, that his reading was in- 
corporated in the Variorum text ; 
‘and which is more, that in Mr. 
Collier’s own edition he adopts it 
in preference to Malone’s reading, 
pointing it out as Pope’s alteration. 
If this is ‘inadvertence’ it is of a 
very complicated character.* 


_ ™ Mr. Staunton reads /ower, but without assigning any reason ; perhaps because 
m act iv. s. 3, Celia is described as ‘low.’ 
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We will now give one ortwo speci- 
mens of what may be ‘ignorance.’ 

In Measure for Measure, act ii. 
scene 3, in the line— 

Shewing we would not spare heaven, as 
we love it, 

the ‘ Old Corrector’ reads serve. Dr. 

Ingleby has pointed out that this 

alteration had already been made 

by Davenant.* 

In As You Like It, act i 
scene 3, when Celia asks Rosa- 
lind, But is all this for your 
father? the latter answers, ‘ No, 
some of it is for my child’s father, 
Such is the reading of the folio, 
retained in the Variorum Edition, 
where Theobald’s explanation is 
given. Mr. Collier is ‘ rejoiced to 
find Coleridge’s delicate conjecture 
fortified, or rather entirely justified,’ 
by the ‘Old Corrector,’ who reads, 
‘tor my father’s child; but, as 
pointed out by Mr. Knight, the al- 
teration had already been made ‘ by 
Roweand other of the early editors.’t 
This is mentioned by Mr. Singer. 

In Hamlet, act iii. scene 4, where 
Polonius says, ‘I'll silence me e’en 
here,’ the ‘Old Corrector’ reads 
‘sconce’ for ‘ silence } a reading, as 
Mr. Singer points out, suggested by 
Mr. Hunter. 

But we will not weary the reader 
with further specimens. 

Fifthly. As to the one-volume edi- 
tion of Shakespeare (1853). The title 
of this book runs thus :— 

The text regulated by the old copies, 
and by the recently discovered folio of 
1632, containing early manuscript emen- 
dations, 

On cursorily running over the 
preface we find, after a reference to 
the folio of 1632— 


The size and type chosen for the pur- 
pose, may be said fairly and substantially 
to represent the original ; the number of 
double-columned pages is very nearly the 
same in each, &c. 

In order still further to make the 
volume in the hands of the reader as 
nearly as possible resemble that from 
which it is principally derived, all the 
preliminary matter belonging to the folio, 
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1632, has been prefixed precisely in the 
form and sequence there observed, Xe. 

The impression created by all this 
certainly was, that the volume was a 
reprint of the folio, with the intro- 
duction of the MS. emendationsfrom 
Mr. Collier’s copy ; but as, unfortu- 
nately, there were no notes in the 
volume, there was nothing to indi- 
cate where these emendations were 
inserted, and the volume, therefore, 
was of little value without a con- 
stant reference to Mr. Collier's 
Notes and Emendations. Upon a 
careful perusal of the preface, how- 
ever, we find this passage :-— 

While, however, a general similarity 
has been preserved, care has been taken 
to rectify the admitted mistakes of the 
early impression, and to introduce such 
alterations of a corrupt and imperfect 
text, as were warranted by better autho- 
rities. 

It is also stated that 

Various alterations [from the MS. 
notes] (some of them indeed of a minor 
character) have been introduced * * 
which did not seem to require distinct 
and separate mention among the Notes 
and Emendations recently published. 

Some of these, though, are not 
of a minor character, or are at least 
quite as important as those of 
which distinct and separate men- 
tion had been made. For instance, 
in the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
act i. the whole of s. 1, from the 
entrance of Helena to the end, 
appears to have been written in 
ine ; but there are two couplets 


in Hermia’s last am which, as 


printed in the folio, are defective 
inrhyme. Theobald suggested two 
alterations which gave the rhyme 
and rather improved the sense ; 
and which were adopted into later 
editions. Mr. Collier, in his eight- 
volume edition, though he admitted 
that the alterations were plausible, 
for the sake of the rhyme, would 
not adopt them. No correction is 
suggested in Notes and Emenda- 
tions, though one of the most 
striking characteristics of the ‘ Old 
Corrector’ is a mania for rhyme, not 


* Dr. Ingleby also states that the alteration is among the MS. emendations of 
Lord Ellesmere’s folio ; but we believe this statement is not accurate. 


+ Mr. Knight adopts Rowe’s reading. Mr. Staunton retains that of the folio, and 


gives a very satisfactory reason for it. 
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unfrequently at the expense of 
reason. In Mr. Collier’s one-volume 
edition, Theobald’s alterations are 
incorporated. Three years after- 
wards we find them in the ‘ List of 
all the MS. Emendations,’ &c., 
appended to the Seven Lectures ; 
where no acknowledgment could be 
made of the coincidence with Theo- 
bald’s alterations! The number of 
these corrections given in the ‘ List’ 
which had been previously incor- 
porated in the text, is really quite 
surprising. In this very play of 
the Midsummer Nights Dream, 
there were published in the first 
edition of Notes and Emendations, 
as many as forty alterations ; of 
these, seven were acknowledged by 
Mr. Collier to have been suggested 
by other commentators, including 
one by himself. In the one-volume 
edition all these except one (which 
will be adverted to presently) are in- 
troduced into the text. <A great 
number of other alterations fromthe 
text of the folio are also made, but 
of these the greater portion had 
already appeared in other editions 
as necessary corrections of a cor- 
rupt text. Inthe Lust, thirty-seven 
additional alterations are given, and 
of these twenty-three at least are of 
the kind just mentioned ; ¢. e., alte- 
rations that had been made or sug- 
gested previously. It would almost 
seem that the one volume had been 
printed from some modern copy, 
(certainly it is not from Mr. Col- 
lier’s own edition in eight volumes) 
with the insertion of all the altera- 
tions that had been published in 
Notes and Emendations ; that after- 
wards the volume had been collated 
with the folio of 1632, and where 
any further deviations from that 
text had been discovered in the 
one-volume edition, they had been 
inserted, first in the margin of 
the folio, and then in the ‘ List of 
all the MS. emendations.’ There 
is one instance which gives a 
curious support to this suggestion, 
that the ‘List’ was made up 
from the one-volume edition. In 
act _v. s. 1. during the performance 
of Pyramus and Thisbe, Theseus 
exclaims, ‘Well mousd, lion! 
(printed mouz'd in the folio), Upon 
this passage, Mr. Collier has the 
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following note, in his eight-volume 
edition: —‘Monk Mason would 
change “ moused,” of the old copies, 
to mouthed, in reference to the 
lion’s mouthing and staining 
Thisbe’s mantle. Steevens under- 
stands “ moused” in this sense, and 
he is probably right.’ In the Votes 
and Emendations we find that the 
‘Old Corrector’ alters the word to 
mouthed ; (Mr. Collier, by the way, 
attributing the suggested alteration 
to Steevens, although he refers to the 
page of his own volume whence the 
abovementioned note is cited). By 
some inadvertence the ‘Old Cor- 
rector’s’ change is not printed in 
the one-volume edition ; and it is 
omitted in the ‘ List of all the MS. 
emendations!’ 

But whatever hypothesis may be 
raised upon all these circumstances, 
it is certainly not too much to de- 
scribe this single-volume edition as 
one of the most trashy and trickish 
books that ever issued from the 
press. 

Finally.—As to the handwriting 
of the pencil notes, This is indeed 
not so much a question whether 
good faith has been shown, as a 
matter of direct evidence. Mr. 
Collier, in his first letter to the 
Times (July 5), distinctly says, ‘I 
never made a single mark on the 
pages of the book, excepting crosses, 
ticks, or lines, to direct my atten- 
tion to particular emendations.’ In 
a note he adds, ‘I drew pencil lines 
round eighteen additional fuc-similes 
from the volume’ (meaning of 
course passages in the volume, from 
which fac-similes were to be taken). 
In the text he continues, ‘I have 
not seen it for four or five years, 
but I remember that on the board 
at the end (there was no fly-leaf 
there), I wrote various words, which 
I never attempted to erase.” Mr. 
Hamilton, in his second letter to 
the Z'imes (July 13), alleges that 
‘sentences and notes occur in Mr, 
Collier's handwriting throughout 
the margins. To this Mr. Collier 
replies in his second letter (July 16), 
‘If there be upon the volume any 
pencillings by me beyond crosses, 
ticks, and lines, they will speak for 
themselves ; they have escaped my 
recollection.’ Dr. Ingleby also states 
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that besides the marks spoken of 
by Mr. Collier, each of the pencil 
lines round the passages referred 
to ‘is designated by a capital 
letter, apparently for the purpose 
of indicating the order in which 
the jfuc-similes were to be made.’ 
(Shak. Fab. p. 77.) Dr. Ingleby 
having compared the notes on the 
board at the end of the folio with 
those in the body of the work, 
decidedly expresses his conviction 
‘that one hand wrote both.’ Mr. 
Hamilton expresses no opinion on 
the subject. It is not quite clear 
whether Dr. Ingleby is speaking of 
the pencil notes which are found 
corresponding with or underlying 
the ink writing, or of those ‘sen- 
tences and notes’ which Mr. Hamil- 
ton unhesitatingly speaks of as 
being in Mr. Collier’s writing. If 
he is speaking of the latter alone, 
his conclusion amounts to nothing ; 
if of the former, or at any rate if 
they were included in his investiga- 
tion, it comes after all to a mere 
comparison of handwriting ; which 
has been considered so uncertain a 
means of leading to a correct judg- 
ment, that until quite recently it 
was, except incidentally, excluded 
from our courts of justice. Those 
who are acquainted with Mr. 
Collier's writing, as Mr. Hamilton 
appears to be, are of course the 
most competent judges on such a 
subject; but we can understand 
why persons so situated, if they 
should come to the same conclusion 
with Dr. Ingleby, would for various 
reasons be reluctant voluntarily to 
hazard an opinion which is, after 
all, but a matter of belief. But on 
the other hand, it would be most 
satisfactory both to the public and 
Mr. Collier if any of his numerous 
friends who know his writing 
would come forward and say— The 
pencil notes in question are, in our 
opinion, not in Mr. Collier’s writ- 
ing.’ Still more satisfactory would 
it be if they would add— They do 
not bear the slightest resemblance 
to each other,’ Some opinion on 
the subject may perhaps be formed 
by an examination of the fac-simile 
prefixed to Dr. Ingleby’s volume ; 
and further assistance may be ex- 
pected from Mr, Hamilton’s pro- 
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mised pamphlet, which it was hoped 
would have appeared before this 
paper went to press. 

But, say Mr. Collier’s friends, 
even admitting that the MS. notes 
are fabrications, is it not hard that 
a person of hitherto unblemished 
integrity should be suspected of 
having any hand in them? Is it 
not cruel that a gentleman whose 
life has been passed in literary 
pursuits, the utility of whose 
labours and the honour of whose 
character have been vouched for by 
the Lord Chief Justice of England 
from the judgment seat, should in 
his old age be considered capable 
of such a dirty fraud? In sucha 
case is previous character to have 
no weight t 

Undoubtedly it owght to have, and 
the very greatest. It has been 
said to be a maxim in our criminal 
law that in acase of doubt the pre- 
vious good character of a prisoner 
ought to turn the balance. The 
maxim is not quite correct as so 
stated; for there is another and 
more important maxim, that in a 
case of doubt a prisoner ought 
never to be convicted. The real 
meaning of the rule is, that a good 
character may create a dowt in a 
prisoner’s favour, which did not 
seem to exist before. It may appear 
more improbable that a man of 
known honesty should commit a 
theft than that the witnesses against 
him should be mistaken, or even 
perjured, or that the circumstances 
which seemed conclusive of his 
guilt should be capable of some 
other application. In such a case 
as the present, character is of the 
highest importance. But do not 
Mr. Collier's friends insist upon 
this point with more emphasis 
than discretion? Are there no 
circumstances in Mr. Collier's lite- 
rary career that are tainted with 
suspicion? He has put forward 
from time to time various ancient 
ballads and other pieces of poetry, 
which he has professed to have 
discovered in his researches. Some 
of these have been suspected, from 
internal evidence, not to be ge- 
nuine ; and it is reported that some 
of his acquaintances have asked 
to see the originals, but have never 
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succeeded in doing so. Thisisa 
suspicious circumstance, About 
thirty-five years ago, Mr. Collier is 
said to have been the editor of a 
neriodical called Zhe Freebooter, 
sae the ominous motto, Hx rapto 
vivens. In the number for October 
18th, 1823, appeared a paper signed 
‘Ed.,’ giving some particulars rela- 
tive to the life of Izaak Walton, pro- 
fessed to be taken from a MS. in 
the Lansdowne collection.. It soon 
afterwards transpired that this was 
a fabrication; that there were no 
such particulars among the Lans- 
downe MSS. This matter gave rise 
to much remark in literary circles 
at the time; but it passed over as 
such things will do, and was for- 
gotten; and, although it was to 
some extent revived in 1836, when 
Sir Harris Nicolas, in a note to 
Walton’s life, prefixed to his edition 
of the Complete Angler, referred to 
the particulars, but without any 
personal allusion to Mr. Collier, it 
was not placed prominently enough 
before the public to occupy their 
attention for any length of time. In 
1853, Mr. Collier published some 
remarkable papers relating to Shake- 
speare, which he had discovered in 
the archives of the Earl of Elles- 
mere. These have been since care- 
fully examined by Mr. Halliwelland 
others, who express their decided 
opinion that they are all modern 
fabrications.* A more striking in- 
stance remains to be noticed. In 
the same year (53), Mr. Collier 
edited the Life of Alleyn,the founder 
of Dulwich College, as one of the 
publications of the Shakespeare 
Society. While collecting his mate- 
rials, Mr, Collier had the freest ac- 
cess to the library of the College. 
Among the documents published in 
this volume, several, we understand, 
are suspected not to be genuine. 
There is also a letter written by 
Mrs. Alleyn, which, as Mr. Collier 
observes, is of no particular im- 
portance, except as it mentions, in 
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_@ postscript, ‘Mr. Shakspeare, of 


the Globe? and, as Mr. Collier 
remarks, ‘any document containing 
merely his name must be considered 
valuable.’ This letter Mr. Collier 
describes as being in a very decayed 
state, especially towards the end, 
where it breaks and drops away in 
dust and fragments at the slightest 
touch. This letter has been since 
carefully examined, and it turns out 
there is no such passage in it about 
‘Mr. Shakspeare ; no mention of 
him whatever. In the place where 
the passage occurs in the printed 
letter there is a lacuna. The passage, 
therefore, it will be suggested, must 
have crumbled away and disap- 
yeared since Mr. Collier’s inspection, 

hat would be possible. But there - 
are still, distinctly legible, words 
and sentences, especially the begin- 
ning of lines, which are not found 
in Mr. Collier’s printed letter, and 
which could not possibly form part 
of the passage as he has printed it.t 
It is possible that all these cireum- 
stances are capable of explanation, 
Until they are explained, however, 
it cannot be said that Mr. Collier’s 
literary character is, independently 
of these MS. notes, above all 
suspicion. 

But, again say Mr. Collier’s 
friends, what, after all, 7s the charge 
against him? The charge at present 
is this—that he has published to 
the world as genuine and ancient a 
body of notes which turn out to be 
modern fabrications. The circum- 
stance that the publication of these 
notes has been a source of consider- 
able profit to himself, however 
strong an incentive it would supply 
to an honourable mind to leave no 
effort untried to clear up any doubt 
about the matter, has no real bearing 
uponthis charge. Butitwouldform 
a very important ingredient in the 
charge should it ever assume 
another and graver character—viz., 
that he had published the notes 
knowing them to be fabrications. 

T. J. A. 


* See Curiosities of Modern Shaksperian Criticism. By J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 


London: J. R. Smith. 1853. 


+ Id. pp. 27—29, where the postscript to the latter is printed as published by 
Mr. Collier, and as it really exists, together with a facsimile of its actual condition. 
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REPRESENTATION IN PRACTICE AND IN THEORY. 


By Tuomas Hare. 


pHlst the more prominent 
parts of the field of political 
discussion are occupied by those 
who are calling for a participation 
in political power, or fighting the 
battles of party, there are others 
who, not being claimantsof political 
position, and not having embarked 
in party struggles, have no sym- 
pathy with them, and are able 
to treat political questions with 
greater freedom, and according to 
their moral aspects and general 
results. It is natural that such 
men should concern themselves 
more with the realities of things 
and the prospects of amendment 
than with what practical poli- 
ticians tell them ought to be, or 
what they predict as the neces- 
sary consequences of, their pro- 
posed improvements. They test 
the true value of the remedies 
pahees for the alleviation of pub- 
ic evils, or for the removal of dis- 
content, by another standard. They 
are not satisfied with mere names or 
epithets ; they look at the substan- 
tial nature, and examine narrowly 
the pretences of the popular 
schemes which are proffered for 
the acceptance of the age in which 
they live. They apply with con- 
fidence, both to theory and practice, 
the great test of rectitude, secure 
in the conclusion that what is 
morally wrong cannot be politi- 
cally right. Their faith in a divine 
Ruler assures them that ‘His com- 
mandments must be in tune with 
heaven and earth, with the laws of 
nature and the true laws of society 
and trade, with the constitution and 
business, and duty and happiness 
of all mankind.* Several of such 
writers have enriched the literature 
of this generation. Their opinions, 
thoughts, and ideal creations often 
takeastronger hold on the minds of 
the educated classes than the ordi- 
nary disquisitions found in works 
exclusively addressed to political 
subjects. In the present state of 
political knowledge, and at a time 


when to venture out of the com- 
monest and most beaten path would 
expose the practical statesman to 
attack, and almost certain discom- 
fiture from his adversaries, who 
would be joined by all the weak 
and ignorant of his own party; 
and when public men are therefore 
unable to deal with politics in 
any large or comprehensive spirit ; 
it is rather from the writers who 
are without the arena and liberated 
from such fears, that we must seek 
the true principles of social and 
national progress. It has in truth 
been always thus with discovery 
and knowledge. It is not by mer- 
chants or traders that the world 
has been taught the economical doc- 
trines that govern commerce. The 
inventions which have wholly 
changed the art of war, have not 
been the contrivances of military 
leaders, The more valuable im- 
provements in jurisprudence have 
not originated with practical law- 
yers. The successful adept in any 
usiness or profession has com- 
monly been amongst the farthest, 
not only from suggesting any fun- 
damental change of method, but 
even from countenancing it when 
suggested by others. Eminence in 
political life is probably no excep- 
tion to this rule, Exclusive posses- 
sion, or possession with few com- 
petitors, is in the nature of mono- 
poly, and will for ever, except in 
the greatest and rarest minds, 
shrink from new principles or 
new methods which may expose its 
dominion to the invasion of new 
forces. There is a tendency, more- 
over, in all exclusive pursuits, to 
narrow the range of view, until the 
great ends and purposes of the 
work disappear behind the means 
and instruments. In our own days 
a remarkable difference is to be 
found between the sentiments and 
opinions of the literary school of 
political thought and those of pro- 
fessional politicians. Mr. Carlyle 
expresses this when he says— 


* Kingsley. 
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It is in literature, poetry, and the 
other kindred arts, where at least a cer- 
tain manliness of temper, and liberty to 
follow truth, prevails or might pre- 
yail, that the world’s chosen souls do now 
chiefly take refuge, and attempt what 
‘worship of the beautiful’ may still be 
possible for them ; 


and it is true that this external 
school have on many subjects 
adopted views as distinguished by 
their breadth, as those of the pro- 
fessional politicians are noticeable 
for their narrowness and _ techni- 
cality. The occasion of a political 
contest, in which an attempt was 
made to displace from his seat one 
of the greatest statesmen of this 
age, on mere party and sectarian 
considerations, produced an address 
tothe members of one of our univer- 
sities, showing the tone of thought 
where the mind is able to dwell 
upon the substantial objects rather 
than on the mere forms and tradi- 
tions of things. It exhorted them 
not to 


Take the measures and practices of 
one age or another to be the permanent 
verities upon which their lives rest, but 
by steadily and devotedly contemplating 
these, and framing their souls in confor- 
nity with them, to seek to understand 
by what windings and to what results the 
divine wisdom is in their own period con- 
ducting them.—Maurice. 


The boast of the professional 
politicians is, that their objects are 
practical ; and the reproach which 
they cast on the literary class is, 
that they are unpractical. There 
is no doubt that the less any man 
attempts to do, the greater is the 
probability that he will succeed in 
doing it. Ifthere be anything ap- 
parently unpractical in the specula- 
tions of the one, it will be found to 
be owing to the greater depth 
to which they probe the roots of 
social and political evil, and to 
their loftier and more comprehen- 
Sive aims towards a permanent 
good. The easy and practical cha- 
racter of the proposals of the other 


will be seen to be due to the arti-, 


ficial and purely mechanical nature 
of their suggestions. It is no re- 
proach to their schemes that they 
are mechanical: some mechanism 
IS a necessity. But in the mecha- 
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nical constitution of our political 
system, we must not forget the 
subordinate character of all such 
mechanism. We are warned that 

There is a science of dynamics in man’s 
fortunes and nature, which treats of and 
practically addresses the primary un- 
modified forces and energies of man, the 
mysterious springs of love and fear, of 
enthusiasm, piety, religion, all of which ° 
have a truly vital and infinite character. 
—Carlyle. 

That the greatest legislators, 

not neglecting the mechanical province, 
dealt chiefly with the dynamical, applying 
themselves to regulate conscience, and 
purify the primary powers of man, and 
fancying that herein lay the main diffi- 
culty and the best service they could 
undertake.—Carlyle. 

The inferiority of the practical 
school of this day is that it does 
not go beyond the mechanical. So 
far from attempting to raise the 
character and dignity of the indi- 
vidual man, it will be found that 
the tendency of their plans is to 
precipitate him lower and lower. 
The works of the other class of 
writers manifest their sense of the 
departure of the spirit to which we 
are indebted for our institutions, 
and for the greater works of former 
ages, and their belief that the in- 
congruities and evils which we find 
are the result of these institutions 
having ceased to be realities and 
to fulfil the purposes for which they 
were designed, 

The Spiritual, it is still often said, but 
is not now sufticiently considered, is the 
parent and first cause of the Practical. 
The Spiritual everywhere originates the 
Practical, models it, makes it ; so that 
the saddest external condition of affairs 
among men is but evidence of a still 
sadder internal one. . . . Everywhere 
the things which have had an existence 
among men have first of all had to have 
a truth and worth in them, and were not 
semblances but realities. . . . The mis- 
take of those who believe that fraud, 
force, injustice, whatsoever untrue thing, 
however cloaked or decorated, was or 
ever can be the principle of man’s rela- 
tion to man, is great and the greatest. 
It is an error pregnant with more errors 
and miseries.—Carlyle. 

All institutions are therefore to 
be judged of by their meaning and 
purpose—by the value of the pur- 
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pose to this age—and by their 
capacity of fulfilling it. In all that 
we do, we are required to be sin- 
cere—a quality within the reach of 


The merit of originality is not novelty ; 
itis sincerity. The believing man is the 
original man. Every son of Adam can 
become a sincere man, an original man, 
in this sense; no mortal is doomed to 
be an insincere man. Whole ages, what 
we call ages of faith, are original; all 
men in them, or the most of men in 
them, sincere. These are the great and 
fruitful ages; every worker, in all 
spheres, is a worker not on semblance 
but on substance ; every work issues ina 
result ; the general sum of such work is 
great, for all of it, as genuine, tends 
towards one goal; all of it is additive, 
none of it subtractive. There is true 
union, true kingship, loyalty, all true 
and blessed things, so far as the poor 
earth can produce blessedness for men.— 
Carlyle. 

The test of reality and sincerity, 
of being what they pretend to be, 
and performing what they are de- 
signed to do, may be fairly and in- 
structively applied to the momen- 
tous subject of our representative 
institutions, and to the amend- 
ments which they need. In the 
application of such tests we need 
the aid of minds that look beneath 
the surface of things, and examine 
their spirit and tendencies, From 
the light which these throw upon 
the inquiry, it will appear that so 
far as the future can be contem- 
plated, our hope lies in adherence 
far less to the outward and literal 
form, than to the true spirit of the 
institution. It willappear, moreover, 
that in political representation is 
contained the germ of a power, not 
only capable of upholding public 
freedom, but of developing the 
highest moral and intellectual qua- 
lities and energies with which the 
individual man, and the nation, 
may be gifted. 

As a starting point, and an esti- 
mate of the value of the step in re- 
presentative government made by 
the Reform Bill, a short passage 
from Mr. John Stuart Mill’s review 
of the works of Coleridge* will 
suftice. 
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It is true Coleridge disapproved of the 
Reform Bill, or rather of the principle, 
or the no-principle, on which it was sup. 
ported. He saw in it (as we may sur. 
mise) the dangers of a change amounting 
almost to a revolution, without any real 
tendency to remove those defects in the 
machine, which alone could justify 9 
change so extensive. And that this is 
nearly a true view of the matter, all 
parties seem to be now agreed. The 
Reform Bill was not calculated materially 
to improve the general composition of the 
Legislature. The good it has done, 
which is considerable, consists chiefly in 
this, that being so great a change, it has 
weakened the superstitious feeling against 
great changes. Any good, which is con- 
trary to the selfish interest of the domi- 
nant class, is still only to be effected by a 
long and arduous struggle ; but improve- 
ments, which threaten no powerful body 
in their social importance or in their 
pecuniary emoluments, are no longer 
resisted as they once were, because of 
their greatness—because of the very 
benefit which they promised. Witness 
the speedy passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment and the Penny Postage 
Acts. 


After this passage was written, 
but not until there had been seve- 
ral years of agitation and pressure 
from without, and in a manner 
which totally excludes the measure 
from being attributed to its own 
wisdom, the Parliament repealed 
the corn laws; and subsequently, 
twenty years after the death of Mr. 
Huskisson, and almost as many 
after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, the maritime policy which he 
initiated was carried out. Scanty 
is the roll of the achievements 
which the historian of the reformed 
Parliament can ascribe to it. The 
external action upon the consti- 
tuencies has succeeded in balancing 
parties until they can do little but 
act as a clog upon each other, 
whilst the introduction into the 
House of some powerful advocates 
of measures, in favour of which 
more or less demonstration has 
been made out of doors, and who 
acknowledge no allegiance to either 
of the traditional parties, has had 
the natural effect of converting 
them into bidders for popularity, 
in order that they may secure the 


* Dissertations and Discussions, vol. i. p. 449. 
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support or the neutrality of the 
irregular forces thus continually 
hovering on their flanks, The cele- 
brated question, ‘ How is the King’s 
Government to be carried on? has 
been practically disposed of by re- 
solving not to carry it on, except 
in such matters as it is impossible 
to leave unperformed, and even in 
these, to cast the responsibility as 
far as possible on other shoulders. 
Upon the most important subjects 
the House of Commons exhibits 
the caprice and inconsequence 
which, in individual conduct, is 
only expected from persons who 
are ignorant, prejudiced, and im- 
pulsive. If any one would follow 
the progress of afew Bills in which 
any priaciple is involved, through 
their various stages of introduction, 
amendment, and re-amendment, 
with that close observation which 
is necessary in order to arrive at 
a fair judgment of conduct, he 
would discover the justice of this 
description. Constant and preten- 


tious inquiries, and references of all 
kinds, are entered into and directed, 
without result, except the expense 
which they occasion ; and (which, 
indeed, would be valuable if appre- 
ciated) the evidence which they 


afford of the deep want of public 
guidance and legislation on a mul- 
titude of subjects, and the total in- 
capacity of Parliament to deal with 
them. A history of the partial and 
ill-considered measures, and the 
abortive attempts to establish a 
system of metropolitan government, 
asubject to which successive minis- 
ters have found it dangerous to 
evince indifference, would exhibit a 
lamentable spectacle of weakness 
and fatuity. It isnot chargeable to 
one Ministry more than another, 
but is the result of a system which 
neutralizes the judgment of the best 
men, and cramps all useful or effee- 
tual exertion. Every effort that 
can be avoided, is so much danger 
of contact with the Opposition 
averted. 

Our disease—alas! is it not clear as 
the sun, that we suffer under what is the 
disease of all the miserable in this world 
—waut of wisdom; that in the head 
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there is no vision, and that thereby all 
the members are dark and in bonds. No 
vision in the head ; heroism, faith, de- 
vout insight to discern what is needful, 
noble courage to do it, greatly defective 
there : not seeing eyes there, but specta- 
cles constitutionally grownd, which, to 
the unwary, seem to see. A quite fatal 
circumstance had you never so many 
Parliaments! How is your ship to be 
steered by a pilot with no eyes but a pair 
of glass ones got from the constitutional 
optician? He must steer by the ear, 
rather than by the eye ; by the shoutings 
he catches from the shore, or from the 
Parliamentary benches nearer hand:— 
one of the frightfullest objects to see 
steering in a difficult sea! * ” 
There must be a seeing pilot, not a mere 
hearing one! It is evident you can never 
get your ship steered through the difficult 
straits by persons standing ashore, on this 
bank and that, and shouting their con- 
fused directions to you.—Carlyle. 


To no subject which requires 
sustained thought or labour, can 
the attention of the House be 
brought, if it does not relate to 
some squabble of greater or less 
personal interest. We learn from 
Lord John Russell the disposition 
with which it would probably come 
to a consideration of the important 
subject of the accumulated mass of 
laws which perplexes the adminis- 
tration of justice. ‘ If, he observes, 
‘a personal question came on like 
that of the defalcation of the 
Weedon stores, the House would be 
crowded with members, but if it were 
known that a discussion on the 
statutes was to take place, there 
would probably be a count-out.’ 
Another witness* contrasts the at- 
tention given by the House to the 
question how they were to be con- 
veyed to the naval review, when 
every bench was crowded, with 
that which it bestowed on an im- 
portant debate on the affairs of 
India. ‘The House of Commons,’ 
says this writer, summing up the 
observation of many years, ‘ dwin- 
dles every day more and more into 
a vestry, which discusses such topics 
as the right of picking up ches- 
nuts in Bushy Park. lt was two 
nights debating on the [Divorce] 
Act, whether the registry should 


* Mr. J. G. Phillimore. 
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be at Leeds or Wakefield ; and not 
so many hours whether women 
should be allowed divorce for the 
reasons. assigned in the twenty- 
seventh section.’ 

Still the Legislature cannot, what- 
ever be its inclination, escape from 
a multitude of duties. Perform 
some of them it must, whether well 
or ill. ‘Such,’ says Mr. Gladstone, 
‘is the vastness of our concerns, 
the accumulation of our territories, 
the diversity of the interests of the 
subjects of the Queen in different 
portions of the globe, that we can- 
not keep abreast of the mass of 
business. It is continually falling 
into arrear. Constantly, in one 
portion of the Empire or another, 
in one department of public busi- 
ness or another, we find there is 
such a failure to discharge the full 
duties of legislation, as is most 
unfortunate and injurious.’ The 
modern colonial policy Mr. Carlyle 
represents by supposing the Minis- 
ter thus to apostrophise the colo- 
nies :— 

‘If you want to go from us, go; we by 
no means want you to stay : you cost us 
money yearly, which is scarce ; desperate 
quantities of trouble too,—why not go, 
if you wish it! And yet (he adds) in- 
stinct deeper than this shallow gospel, 
teaches us thatif colonies, under our pre- 
sent colonial management and adminis- 
tration, are a vexation to us and them- 
selves, some other management can and 
must be contrived which shall render 
them a blessing; and that the remedy 
will be to contrive such a method of 
colonial administration, and ‘ by no means 
to cut the colonies loose.’ 


The wave of public business rolls 
on; the most pressing duties are 
left unperformed, or dealt with in 
the most perfunctory manner—and 
all the other labours of guidance— 
those which require the most pro- 
found thought and the steadiest 
perseverance, the positive ends of 
government to which Coleridge ad- 
verts—that of ‘making the means 
of subsistence more easy to each 
individual—securing to each the 
hope of bettering his own condition, 
and that of his children—and the 
development of those faculties 
which are essential to his humanity 
—that is, to his rational and moral 
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being, —are all utterly neglected, 
This slumbering on our national 
duties has provoked an admonition 
—the solemn marae of feelings 
of no ordinary depth :— 

There are ills which flesh is heir to, and 
troubles to which man is born ; but the 
troubles which he is born to are as sparks 
which fly upward, not as flames burning 
to the nethermost hell. The poor we 
must have with us always, and sorrow is 
inseparable from any hour of life ; but we 
may make their poverty such as shall in- 
herit the earth, and the sorrow such as 
shall be hallowed by the hand of the com- 
forter, with everlasting comfort. We can, 
if we will but shake off this lethargy and 
dreaming that is upon us, and take the 
pains to think and act like men ; we can, 
I say, make kingdoms to be like well- 
governed households, in which, indeed, 
while no care or kindness can prevent 
occasional heartburnings, nor any fore- 
sight or piety anticipate all the vicissitudes 
of fortune, or avert every stroke of ca- 
lamity ; yet the unity of their affection 
and fellowship remains unbroken, and 
their distress is neither embittered by 
division, prolonged by imprudence, nor 
darkened by dishonour.—Stones of Venice, 
vol. iii. p. 216. 


The necessity of legislative action 
for these positive ends is no mere 
dream of abstraction. It is impos- 
sible to investigate diligently the 
condition of scarcely any of our 
towns or villages, without discover- 
ing much in which the Legislature 
should interpose, if only to remove 
difficulties in the way of free and 
wholesome action, and to get ridof 
what is positively evil; nor is it 
possible to close any such an in- 
quiry without a painful feeling of 
the entire hopelessness of improve- 
ment as the Parliament is now con- 
stituted. | Subservient members 
tremble in their seats ; weak minis- 
tries totter on their benches ; and 
the howl or the whine of those 
whom a bold and salutary law might 
disturb from what they consider 
their legitimate prey, is enough to 
scare them from any attempt to 
strike an evil at its root, or from 
doing more than apply here and 
there a partial aalaiive where 
some wnrepresented or unpopular 
body have not strength enough for 
resistance :— 

England (says Mr. Carlyle), with the 
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largest mass of real living interests ever 
entrusted to @ nation ; and with a mass 
of extinct, imaginary, and quite dead in- 
terests piled upon it to the very Heavens, 
and encumbering it from shore to shore, 
does reel and stagger ominously in these 
years ; urged by the Divine Silences and 
the Eternal Laws to take practical hold of 
its living interests and manage them ; 
and clutching blindly into its venerable 
extinct and imaginary interests, as if that 
were still the way to do it. 


The explanation of the weakness 
and failure within, must be sought 
for without the House. It was im- 
possible but that the abolition of 
the close boroughs, and the exten- 
sion of the suffrage, in the manner 
it was (and considering the difficul- 
ties, no doubt necessarily) effected, 
should open the floodgates of a 
boundless corruption, with all its 
attendant and contaminating influ- 
ences. It has penetrated public 
and private life to an extent un- 
known in any former age, and the 
evil threatens to increase to a de- 
gree which it is at present pro- 
bably impossible even to conceive. 
The Act of 1832, by extinguishing 
the influences which before predo- 
minated, had the effect of exciting 
the ambition of a numerous and 
increasing class of persons, whose 
obscurity and mediocrity would 
have prevented them from aspiring 
to a seat in Parliament, if an avenue 
had not thus been afforded. A few 
of such persons might, and no 
doubt would, have bid for the few 
boroughs which were always open 
to the highest offer ; but very few 
of them could have hoped to have 
been the nominees of any great 
patron. The Reform Bill, far enough 
from the intentions—and_ probably 
from the expectations—of its pro- 
moters, ational a new and tempt- 
ing market, or rather hundreds of 
markets, to which every rich, reck- 
less, or shameless man might resort 
and try his chances of acquiring 
celebrity, and even public honours 
and the distinctions of the Senate. 
The vast augmentation of the 
wealth of the middle classes, not 
only in the greater establishments 
in manufactures and commerce, but 
arising from the growth of the 
population and the extension of 
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retail trade, has multiplied the 
number of persons in the possession 
of large fortunes, jealous of social 
regard, and yet without any fixed 
position in society but that to 
which the command of money can 
introduce them. In the view of 
those who seize eagerly every op- 
vortunity of emerging from the 
oul in which they find themselves, 
the honours of the deputy-lieu- 
tenancy, or of the commission of 
the peace, sink into insignificance 
in comparison with a seat in Par- 
liament, and the attentions it would 
secure from persons of all ranks. 
Aman, theretofore unknown beyond 
his own gates, becomes the centre 
of a notice the most gratifying to 
his personal vanity, and for which 
the expense of a contested election 
appears to him a cheap price. 
Even the mere contest itself 1s not 
looked upon as useless, especially 
if against some peer or county 
magnate. The new candidate be- 
comes a sort of power in the neigh- 
bourhood, and rises in the eyes of 
the locality. But not only is this 
road opened to the monied classes ; 
it is alike open to every form of 
audacity with but the semblance 
of wealth. Speculators of all kinds 
use it as a means of obtaining ac- 
ceptance and credit with the rich. 
Second, third, and fourth -class 
lawyers avail themselves of it to 
secure by this avenue that pro- 
motion which their professional 
talents are less likely to gain. If 
any one should venture to hint 
that something more is required in 
Parliament than a talent for ‘ talk’ 
or for ‘ getting on,’ he is answered 
by a sneer or a look of incredulous 
surprise. No blot on character or 
conduct, short of conviction in a 
court of justice, forms an obstacle 
which impudence may not sur- 
mount ; and indeed the greater the 
apparent objections to a monied 
candidate, the more desirable he 
would often be to a certain class of 
political engineers, for the more he 
would be expected to pay for his 
introduction. In an age of puffing, 
a seat becomes a cheap method of 
advertisement for a retail trader, as 
it not only publishes but gives a 
sort of stamp of respectability to 
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his person and genuineness to his 
wares. The monied and the trading 
classes are doubtless as prolific as 
any other in competent men; but 
the discouragement of the best and 
the tempting of the worst of them 
to aspire to the more elevated posi- 
tions of the State, can lead to 
nothing but the low tone of politi- 
cal conduct and feeling to which 
the country has arrived. What are 
the qualities for the admiration and 
example of the youth of England 
displayed in those who are often 
elected as representatives, and in 
those whom numbers of men are 
ever ready to put up and support? 


To the gifted soul that is born in 
England, what is the career, then, that will 
carry him, amid noble Olympic dust, up 
to the immortal gods? For his country’s 
sake, that it may not lose the service he 
was born capable of doing it ; for his own 
sake, that his life be not choked and per- 
verted—it is essential that there be such 
acareer. The country that can offer no 
career in that case is a doomed country. 
* * In no country is there not some 
career, inviting to it either the noble hero 
or the tough Greek of the Lower Empire; 
which of the two do your careers invite ? 
* * The kind of careers you offer in 
countries still living determines with per- 
fect exactness the kind of life that is in 
them—whether it is natural blessed life, 
or galvanic accursed life ; and likewise 
what degree of strength is in the same.— 


Carlyle, 


It is not only that the encourage- 
ment afforded to all low aims is 
positively degrading, but its nega- 
tive effect is even worse, by ex- 
cluding or destroying the aims that 
would be higher.- This process of 
moral descent is described by Mr. 
Carlyle with characteristic power : 

If governments neglect to invite what 
noble intellect there is, then too surely all 
intellect, not omnipotent to resist bad in- 
fluences, will tend to become beaverish 
ignoble intellect; and quitting high aims 
which seem shut up from it, will help 
itself forward in the way of making money 
_and such like; or it will even sink to be 
sham intellect, helping itself by methods 
which are not only beaverish but vulpine, 
and so ‘ignoble’ as not to have common 
honesty. The government, taking no 
thought to choose intellect for itself, will 
gradually find that there is less and less 
of a good quality to choose from; thus, as 
in all impieties it does, bad grows worse 
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at a frightful double rate of progression; 
and your impiety is twice cursed. If you 
are impious enough to tolerate darknes 
you will ever get more darkness to tole. 
rate; and at that inevitable stage of the 
account (inevitable in all such accounts) 
where actual light or else destruction jg 
the alternative, you will call to the 
Heavens and theEarth for light, and none 
will come ! 


Whilst the constituencies are ex- 
posed to delusions and temptations 
from fresh hordes of monied and 
unscrupulous men, by whom wealth 
and education are chiefly valued as 
they can be made the means of 
promoting their paltry objects, the 
progress of civilization has operated 
to withdraw from the political arena 
that portion of the upper classes 
which prefers an independent and 
dignified retirement, to cultivating 
the favour of ignorant and capn- 
cious majorities. The upper classes 
formerly enjoyed 
from their station alone a high degree of 
personal consideration. Except the high 
offices of State, there is hardly anything 
to tempt the ambition of men in their 
circumstances. Those offices, when a 
great nobleman could have them for ask- 
ing for, and keep them with less trouble 
than he could manage his private estate, 
were, no doubt, desirable enough posses- 
sions for such persons; but when they 
become posts of labour, vexation, and 
anxiety, and besides cannot be had with- 
out paying the price of some previous toil, 
experience shows that among men unac- 
customed to sacrifice their amusements 
and their ease, the number upon whom 
these high offices operate as incentives to 
activity, or in whom they call forth any 
vigour of character, is extremely limited. 
Thus it happens that in highly civilized 
countries, and particularly among our- 
selves, the energies of the middle classes 
are almost confined to money-getting, and 
those of the higher classes are nearly ex- 
tinct.—Mill, Dissertations and Discus- 
sions, vol. i. p. 178. 

It is not surprising when most of 
those who would have been for- 
midable adversaries have with- 
drawn, that their places should be 
filled by men of the most super- 
ficial talents, ready to pledge them- 
selves to any dogma or adopt any 
nostrum which the greatest num- 
ber of their supporters may agree 
upon. Such men, wanting in all 
the qualities that inspire confidence, 
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sink necessarily into mere delegates. 
The mouthpieces of popular meet- 
ings, they pretend to discuss and 
yote, but without exercising any 
judgment, and according to the 
directions of a multitude who have 
judged generally without even pre- 
tending to discuss, and always 
without real deliberation. 

The idea of a rational democracy is,not 
that the people themselves govern, but 
that they have security for good govern- 
ment. This security they cannot have 
by any other means than by retaining in 
their own hands the ultimate control. 
* * Tn no government will the interests 
of the people be the object, except where 
the people are able to dismiss their rulers 
as soon as the devotion of those rulers to 
the interests of the people becomes ques- 
tionable. But this is the only fit use to 
be made of popular power. Provided 
good intentions can be secured, the best 
government (need it be said?) must be 
the government of the wisest, and these 
mustalways beafew. The people ought to 
be the masters, but they are masters who 
must employ servants more skilful than 
themselves: like a ministry when they 
employ a military commander, or the 
military commander when he employs an 
army surgeon. Wher the minister ceases 
to confide in the commander, he dismisses 
him and appoints another; but he does 
not send him instructions when and where 
to fight. He holds him responsible only 
for intentions and for results. The people 
must do the same.—Mill, Dissertations 
and Discussions, vol. i. p. 470. 

Of all the puppet-shows in the satanic 
carnival of the earth, the most con- 
temptible puppet-show is a Parliament 
with a mob pulling the strings.— Ruskin. 


It might be a matter of astonish- 
ment that so small a portion of the 
lengthened debate of last March 
was addressed to evils which the 
more profound thinkers in the 
House must have known and felt 
to be of far greater national impor- 
tance than any of the topics which 
were the main subjects of discus- 
sion, Was it that the thoughts of 
the many were less directed to the 
means of filling the House with 
great and good men, than with the 
care of keeping the door open for 
themselves? Was it that the few 
wished, as Bacon conceives to have 
been the ambition of Cesar, not 
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to be eminent among great and de- 
serving men, but to be chiefs 
amongst their inferiors? An at- 
tempt to penetrate the causes of 
this oblivion, would be both invidi- 
ous and presumptuous. Suffice it 
that, excepting some eloquent and 
noble appeals, ending unhappily in 
no practical conclusion, we hear 
no suggestions but more or less 
extension of the suffrage, more or 
less transfer of electoral power 
from small to larger towns or dis- 
tricts ; further penal laws against 
bribery; or the ballot. These 
changes have been so often dis- 
cussed that it is not necessary to 
recapitulate the benefits which 
their advocates suppose they will 
produce. They will not give to the 
intelligent and conscientious the 
smallest additional power of choice 
from better and more intellectual 
men, but on the contrary, in so 
far as they make elections more 
expensive, and require more sacri- 
fices to popularity, they will have the 
effect of narrowing the scope of 
choice. They will not remove, but 
on the contrary will tend to con- 
firm, the prevailing notion of gene- 
ral insincerity in public life; an 
absence of all confidence in inte- 
grity or principle, and a growing 
‘unbelief in anything but human 
baseness.’ They will not diminish, 
but on the contrary increase, the 
influence of the most pernicious 
and dangerous of all talents when 
employed for insincere or evil pur- 
poses, that of speech, as distin- 
guished from discussion, speech 
addressed to numbers whose feel- 
ings are more powerful than their 
intelligence—all hostile argument 
being discouraged and cried down, 
and the convictions won by ‘the 
exclusion of all opposing conside- 
rations from the field of view.* 
They will aggravate nearly all the 
evils of the existing state of things! 
The true improvement is to en- 
lighten the understanding, and pro- 
mote uprightness and sincerity of 
character in every elector. Nothing 
but danger and misery can be ex- 
pected from‘ignorance, hypocrisy, 
and falsehood. The ballot would 


* Bain; The Emotions and the Will, p. 242. 
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be a serious impediment both to 
intellectual and moralimprovement. 
It is by discussion that prejudices 
are overcome. All true belief is 
established by the contest with 
and expulsion of error; but there 
can be no discussion with men 
who pretend to one opinion, whilst 
they secretly retain another. Whilst 
ignorance is thus entrenched in its 
strongholds, insincerity and hypo- 
crisy receive the tacit sanction and 
protection of the law, and cor- 
ruption becomes wholesale, with 
small chance of detection. The in- 
dividual is stultified and degraded 
in order that trading politicians 
may use the masses as machines 
for their purposes : whilst the very 
contrary course is the right one; 
that which would elevate, both 
in heart and intellect, the indi- 
vidual man, in order that the people 
may be great. Concealment to 
protect a voter from ‘ intimidation,’ 
is nourishing the very timidity 
which should be cast out. The 
soldier who asks for some covering 
to protect him from danger before 
he ventures into the field would 
hardly be esteemed brave ; and yet 
brave citizens are needed as well 
as brave soldiers. ‘The duty of 
being brave,’ says Mr. Carlyle, ‘is 
an everlasting duty.’ 

Valour is still value. The first duty 
of a man is still that of subduing Fear. 
We must get rid of Fear: we cannot act 
at all till then. A man’s acts are slavish, 
not true, but specious ; his very thoughts 
are false, he thinks too asa slave and 
coward, till he have got Fear under his 
eee I take this to be the soul of the 
old Norse Belief. They understood in 
their heart that it was indispensable to 
be brave ; that Odin would have no favour 
for them, but despise and thrust them 
out, if they were not brave. 


It is generally found that the 
more numerous is the constituency, 
the more omnipotent is money. 
Every public-house becomes a com- 
mittee-room; hosts of runners, 
watchers,messengers,and canvassers 
are employed ; and the streets are 
covered with hired vehicles in the 
vay of the candidates. Mr. Car- 
fyle’s estimate of the result of such 
struggles is not overcharged. 


The kind of heroes that come mounted 
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on the shoulders of the universal suffrage 
and instil themselves as healing states. 
men by force of able editorship, do not 
bid very fair to bring nations back to the 
ways of God. Eloquent highlackered 
pinchbeck specimens these, expert in the 
arts of Belial mainly; fitter to be 
markers at some exceedingly expensive 
billiard-table, than sacred chief-priests 
of men ! ** Greeks of the Lower Empire ? 
with a varnish of parliamentary rhetoric - 
and I suppose this other great gift, 
toughness of character ; proof that they 
have persevered in their master’s service, 
Poor wretches, their industry is mob- 
worship, place worship, parliamentary 
intrigue, and the multiplex art of tongue. 
fence ; flung into that bad element, there 
they swim for decades long, throttling 
and wrestling one another according to 
their strength. 

Your poor ten-pound franchisers and 
electoral world generally, in love with 
eloquent talk, are they the likeliest to 
discern what man it is that has worlds 
of silent work in him? No. Or, is 
such a man, even if born in the due rank 
for it, the likeliest to present himself and 
court their most sweet voices? Again, 
No.—Carlyle. 


If resolved to pursue the course 
that our politicians have marked 
out we venture to look into futu- 
rity, what does it promise us but a 
long vista of warfare—party against 
party, class against class—mutual 
rancour and vilification—and only 
repeating at the very best what 
the last quarter of a century has 
seen ¢ 

The time and powers of the nation are 
wasted, not only in wretched struggling 
against each other, but in vain complaints 
and groundless discouragements, and 
empty investigations, and useless ex- 
periments in laws, and elections, and 
inventions, with hope always to pull 
wisdom through some new-shaped slit in 
a ballot box, and to drag prosperity down 
out of the clouds along some new knot of 
electric wire, while all the while wisdom 
stands calling at the corners of the streets, 
and the blessing of heaven waits ready 
to rain down on us, deeper than the 
rivers and broader than the sea, if only 
we will obey the first plain principles of 
humanity, and the first plain precepts of 
the skies. . . . Execute true judgment, 
and show mercy and compassion every 
man to his brother, and let none of you 
imagine evil against his brother in your 
heart.—Ruskin, Political Economy oj 
Art. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that 
parliamentary elections are now 
almost in every case a bitter mock- 
ery to most of the more highly in- 
structed and conscientious men, 
who will not or cannot attach 
themselves blindly to the chariot 
wheels of party, and accept what- 
ever it may send them. This is 
shown by the vast number of voters 
who habitually abstain from taking 
any part in the elections in the 
capital, and other large consti- 
tuencies, and who comprise most 
of the upper classes.* With Mr. 
Carlyle, they repudiate the ‘sad 
function of giving plumpers or 
split votes for or against such a 
pair of human beings, and such a 
set of human causes.’ Every reader 
will call to mind the cases of his 
most educated and estimable friends 
who rarely poll at elections. 

If this paper were especially ad- 
dressed to the working classes rather 
than to others, it might suggest 
to them some doubt of the real 
benefit to be derived from a mere 
extension of the suffrage, by advert- 
ing to the feelings which some of 
their most able, earnest, and de- 
voted advocates entertain now as to 
its exercise. None have laboured 
more for their permanent good than 
the founders of the Working Men’s 
College. They have done even more 
than attempt to elevate them by 
instruction ; they have endeavoured 
to promote co-operative labour, and 
thus to show that there may be a 
combination ‘for doing work as 
well as for ceasing to work ; there- 
by aftirming one of the oldest pzin- 
0 in the history of the world. 
They have employed their best 
efforts to render thoroughly prac- 
tical the attempt to do great works 
based upon the doctrine that men 
are brothers, in the place of a rela- 
tion of mutual suspicion and hos- 
tility.t All this they have cone, or 
attempted, in spite of discourage- 
ment and misrepresentation, in no 
spirit of morbid sentimentality or 
medizvalism, and with no bigoted 
rejection of science; but on the 
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contrary, appealing with ‘ heartfelt 
admiration to the most comprehen- 
sive and logical of all writers on the 
subject, who not only does not re- 
pudiate co-operation, but has ut- 
tered some very memorable words 
in commendation of it.t In this 
their labour of love there has been 
no shrinking from the inculcation 
of the unpalatable though true les- 
son, that the wisdom of the 
working men and the basis of real 
co-operation consist in frankly 
bestowing, and frankly receiving 
from one another, and in casting 
aside all the miserable jealousies 
and secrets of craft, as essentially 
opposed to helpful and happy 
labour. Ifa free and healthy elec- 
toral action were possible in our 
system, we should expect to find it 
in operation amongst those who 
thus energetically bring to bear on 
the condition of the largest class of 
their fellow men intellectual power 
of the first order,—that which, as 
Mr. Carlyle says, implies and in- 
cludes the moral. The high sense 
of the duty which attaches to the 
electoral function is thus expressed 
by one whom it would be presump- 
tion to commend :— 


What a difference (he says) would it 
have made in the character of our Parlia- 
ment, in the condition of our country, in 
the condition of every town and village 
among us, if those who had votes in elec- 
tions had believed that they were 
answerable to God for that power, and 
had not suffered themselves to be be- 
trayed by false words, because their own 
hearts were false ; had not sent up men 
greedy and covetous of preferment, be- 
cause they were covetous of it themselves. 
—Maurice. 


Men who think and feel thus, are 
in ovr representative system wholly 
paralysed. It is cnly in the rarest 
cases that they are not compelled 
to turn from our certesis on the 
hustings with disgust, or at least 
indifference. The writer last quoted, 
in addressing his fellow-constitu- 
enis on one solitary occasion, told 
them of the intense reluctance which 
he felt to meddle with such ques- 


* See Hansard, vol. cliii. p. 924; Edinburgh Review, vol. xcv. pp. 279, 280. 
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tions at all. The political system 
which has no place for such minds 
and such energies, must be radi- 
cally and lamentably defective. 

From these reflections on what 
our political reforms have brought, 
and on what they have failed to 
bring, let us turn to the work of 
future reform, and its first and 
pone necessity: it cannot be more 

orcibly expressed than in these 
words :— 

All reformers, constitutional persons, 
and men capable of reflection, are invited 
to reflect on these things. Let us brush 
the cobwebs from our eyes; let us bid 
the inane traditions be silent for a 
moment; and ask ourselves, like men 
dreadfully intent on having it done, ‘By 
what method or methods can the able 
men from every rank of life be gathered, 
as diamond grains from the general mass 
of sand; the able men, not the sham- 
able ;—and set to do the work of govern- 
ing, contriving, administering, and guid- 
ing for us? It is the question of 
questions. All that Democracy ever 
meant lies there: the attainment of a 
truer and truer Aristocracy, or govern- 
ment again by the Best.—Carlyle. 


The prevailing sense that this is 
too important to be left to chance, 
wes signally displayed in the ad- 

ess to Lord Palmerston asking 
for an educational franchise. The 
almost desperate character of the 
very small concession sought thereby 
shows the depth of the conviction 
which prompted it. A similar 
feeling probably led Mr. Gladstone 
to dwell on the advantages of those 

Small boroughs, where, from kindly in- 
terest, from ancient and affectionate recol- 
lections, from local and traditional re- 
spect, from the memory of services 
rendered, from the admiration of great 
men and great qualities,—the constituen- 
cies, are willing to take upon trust the 
recommendation of candidates for Parlia- 
ment, from noblemen or gentlemen who 
may, stand in immediate connexion with 
them.—Hansard, vol: cliii, p. 1056. 

The most remarkable, and, look- 
ing at its spirit rather than its form, 
the most philosophical amendment 
of the representative institution 
which has in this country had any- 
thing like authoritative sanction, 
was the proposal of Lord John 
Russell for oialitien the represen- 
tatives of certain minorities. It is 
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not surprising that the proposal 
was received with much outcry by 
all those whose hopes of profit or of 
success depended chiefly on collect- 
ing together unintelligent numbers, 
and whose interests were therefore 
opposed to any election but by 
their voices. All who rely on 
‘beer and balderdash’ are against 
it; but excepting Mr. Bright, not 
one man whose opinions have ever 
attracted public notice, ventured to 
express disapprobation of the plan; 
and Mr. Bright’s objection went no 
further than to its specific form. 
From nothing that has emanated 
from him can it be said that he is 
adverse to the representation of 
opinions current amongst any con- 
siderable number of persons, if it 
be in .just proportion, and without 
prejudice to the due representation 
of the opinions of all others. No 
sublic man, more resolutely than he, 

as refused to follow a multitude 
to do evil,—none better than he is 
entitled to a share with the few in 
their praise and hope :— 

Honour to small minorities, when they 
are genuine ones. Severe is their battle 
sometimes, but it is victorious always, 
like that of the gods, . . . Let the small 
minority, backed by the whole Universe, 
and looked on by such a cloud of invisible 
witnesses, fall into no despair.—Carlyle. 


The need of a method of perfect- 
ing. representation, so as to give due 
weight to all diversities of thought 
and opinion, probably occurred to 
many minds very early after the idea 
of representation began to assume a 
distinct shape. The recognition of 
the minority, in the form proposed 
by Lord John Russell, has been long 
adopted in the United States, in 
some of the most important of their 
local institutions. The form is not 
however, satisfactory when applied 
to a national assembly. It would 
not necessarily ensure a perfect 
representation, and it leaves most 
of the evils of elections untouched. 
The object to be desired was that 
every yoter, without. controlling or 
overpowering his brother-elector, 
might, in the calm and deliberate 
exercise of his best judgment, select 
as his representative the man i 
whom he could most entirely con- 
fide, as he would select his advocate 
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in a cause in which he was most 
deeply affected. If every one were 
free to do this, an election would 
cease to be a battle for power, and 
become a race for excellence; no 
longer a fierce conflict, in which 
parties must conquer or be con- 
quered, but a generous competition 
for the elevation of the men whom 
they most love and honour. It is 
an eternal truth, which it behoves 
us to do our utmost to realize in all 
things, that—‘ All enmity, jealousy, 
opposition, and secresy are wholly, 
and in all circumstances destruc- 
tive in their nature,—not produc- 
tive ; and all kindness, fellowship, 
and communicativeness are invari- 
ably productive in their operation, 
—not destructive.’* 

In the simple manners of an 
earlier age there was not a borough 
er country district which did not 
recognise some local leader,—some 
man whose superior activity, energy, 
or intelligence, or other form of 
power, readily pointed him out as 
the guide, and often the protector, 
of his townsmen and neighbours ; 
and they therefore looked for and 
willingly accepted his aid in mat- 
ters of state. The towns were, 
moreover, isolated. Between one 


and two centuries ago a district of 
twenty-five miles round, so near 
the capital as Enfield, contained 
only three houses and few enclosed 


fields. The red deer ranged freely 
through a succession of forests 
from the Avon, in Wiltshire, to the 
southern coast of Hampshire. The 
inhabitants north of the Trent 
guarded their cattle and home- 
steads as in an enemy’s country. 
In one place the fruits of the earth 
were suffered to rot; whilst in an- 
other, a few miles distant, the sup- 
ly fell far short of the demand. 
he roads were difficult to find, 
and hardly passable but in summer. 
Thoresby lost his way between 
Doncaster and York, and Pepys 
and his wife between Newbury and 
ading. A journey, from Leeds 
to London was replete with perils 
and disasters. An Irish viceroy 
was five hours in travelling fourteen 
miles, from St. Asaph to Conway. 


* Ruskin, Political Economy of Art. 
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Prince George of Denmark, in @ 
journey to Petworth, was six hours 
in going nine miles. What was 
the intercourse of mind? In thirty- 
four counties, including Lancashire, 
there was no printer. Dr. Johnson’s 
father went over from Lichfield, 
and by opening a stall for a few 
hours in Birmingham on market- 
days, supplied that town with all 
it needed im literature.+ All is 
now different. Our constituencies 
are no longer obliged by necessity 
to seek out the personal qualities 
which mark the gifted leader. 
They are taught by the press, and 
guarded by the police. Our facili- 
ties for intercourse and locomotion 
—for mental and physical commu- 
nication—whilst they have distri- 
buted the people over our valleys 
and hillsides, and round our coasts, 
afford unbounded means of arrange- 
ment and organization. Yet it is 
believed that there is some myste- 
rious virtue in the fiction that the 
English people dwell within pens 
and boundaries, as in the time of 
the Stuarts ; and that they look up 
with the same implicit trust to 
their local leaders as the citizens 
did to Sir Richard Walworth. A 


. London merchant whose mansion 


is at Richmond, urges in vain that 
his commerce far surpasses that of 
Sir Thomas Gresham ; that he has 
no faith in the Lord Mayor and 
Common Council and Livery, or in 
the majority of the electors of East 
Surrey. The constitution is deaf 
to his remonstrances. The consti- 
tution has no eyes or ears for the 
merchant who does not, like his 
fathers, live in Mincing-lane, and 
bow to the Gogs and Magogs of the 
majority at Guildhall ; nor with the 
gentleman ofSurrey who differs with 
the majority at Croydon. The con- 
stitution tells him that he is repre- 
sented by the nominees of such ma- 
jorities, or else that he is a nonentity. 
In vain he denies it, and proves 
his existence by his actual presence. 
The constitution tells him, in the 
words and with the intelligence of 
Dogberry, ‘He is none of the 
prince’s subjects,—and they are to 
meddle with none but the prince’s 


+ Lord Macaulay. 
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- subjects.’ The learned civilian, who 
in an action on a contract made at 
sea, proved that the ship could not 
possibly have been at the Royal Ex- 
change in Cornhill as the declara- 
tion formally averred, is reproached 
by Blackstone with forgetting the 
fictions of the Roman law: that a 
son killed in battle is supposed to 
live for ever for the benefit of his 

arents ; that by the fiction of post- 
Solehan and the lex Cornelia, cap- 
tives when free from bondage, were 
held to have never been prisoners, 
and such as died in captivity were 
supposed to have died in their own 
country ; and he justifies their use 
by the invariable maxim, that no 
fiction shall extend to work an in- 
jury.* The electoral fiction, or 
properly falsehood, is without any 
such justification. It does good to 
none, and works evil and injustice 
to all. Binding together indis- 
solubly men wholly dissimilar—the 
virtuous and the corrupt, the high- 
minded and the base, the instructed 
and the illiterate—is no longer a 
necessity, and the moment it ceases 
to be a necessity, it becomes a 
grievous wrong. It is the true 
mariage vrépublicain ; whilst the 
swamping of every high intelligence 
and noble aspiration repeats the 
noyades of Carrier. It is worse, 
for his cruelties extended to but 
a few hundred perishing bodies, 
whilst our political system clogs 
the spirit of men, for generation 
after generation, It unites the 
electors who are morally alive, with 
those who are in a state of moral 
torpor or death. The living and the 
healthful man is tied to the corrupt 
and putrid corpse. This is the life- 
long torture which our system in- 
flicts on thousands who love their 
country with a passionate love, and 
who dread moral evil more than 
physical, and even as the sure fore- 
runner of all other evil. But the 
remedy is easy—is at hand—a 
remedy so simple that it needs no 
genius to discover it: a remedy 
which, if our illustration, instead 
of being a true figure had been an 
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actuality, a backwoodsman could 
have effected with his axe: the 
shortest statute ever made will do 
it—sever the cord—the electoral 
ligature—which binds together the 
good and bad—the sound and the 
rotten—the living and the dead— 
and set the chained spirit free ! 

To enfranchise whatsoever of Wisdom 
is born in England, and set that to the 
sacred task of coercing and amending 
what of Folly is born in England; 
Heaven’s blessing is purchasable by that ; 
by not that only Heaven’s curse is purchas- 
able. The reform * * is a truly 
radical one; no ballot-box ever went so 
deep into the roots: a radical, most pain- 
ful, slow and difficult, but most indis- 
pensable reform of reforms !—Carlyle. 


The earliest conception on record 
of a scheme of representation based 
on a recognition of the varieties of 
opinion within the same consti- 
tuency,is believed to be in a papert 
suggesting a plan for the establish- 
ment of municipal government in 
South Australia. It is said to have 
proceeded from Mr. Rowland Hill, 
then Secretary of the Colonization 
Commissioners. It recommends 
that the election of town-councils 
shall be bya voluntary classification 
of the electors into as many equal 
quorums as there are members to 
be elected ; and that each of these 
who can agree upon an unanimous 
vote shall return one member. Igno- 
rant of Mr. Hill’s suggestion, the 
contributor of this paper, in 1857, 
published a scheme of Parliamen- 
tary representation founded on a 
similar principle. In single towns 
where the state of the poll is known 
by the voters as the election pro- 
ceeds, this plan presented no diffi- 
culty, but in Parliamentary elections 
it afforded no convenient, perhaps 
no practicable, means of dealing 
with the vast number of surplus 
votes which would be given for 
popular candidates. 

At this point the scheme had 
arrived at a somewhat similar stage 
to that which, in the progress 0 
typography, was attained by block- 
printing before the application of 


* Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. iii. p. 43. 


+ Third Annual Report of the Commissioners on Colonization in South Australia, 
1838. Printed by order of the House of Commons, May, 1839. 
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moveable types. In the pursuit of 
so great an object, by any one who 
saw its value, the further step could 
not long be delayed, and it was 
partially effected in the same year. 
An office analogous to that of the 
moveable types in printing, is in 
the proposed electoral arrangement 
fulfilled by the voting-papers, 
which, with something of the same 
variety and capacity of expression, 
enable every elector to impart to 
his vote the utmost degree of value 
that his intelligence and patriotism 
can confer, and which transfers the 
vote from candidate to candidate 
until it reaches him in whom two 
conditions converge—first, that of 
standing in need of the vote to 
makeup his quotient; andsecondly, 
of being the candidate whom, 


above all others, in the actual state , 


of things disclosed by the votes, 
the elector prefers.* 

In a system which places before 
every intelligent man a catalogue 
of all those of his time who are 
willing to serve their country in 
Parliament, and permits him to 
vote for the candidate whom he 
esteems as the best, we surely ac- 
quire in no inconsiderable measure 
a means and power of distinguish- 
ing worth, for which many thought- 
ful men have longed, and to the 
necessity of which Mr. Carlyle has 
so emphatically pointed the public 
attention. It is, as he says, 


an immense problem, inclusive of all 
others whatsoever; which demands to be 
attacked, and incessantly persisted in, by 
all good citizens, as the grand problem 
of society, and the one thing needful for 
the commonwealth! A problem in which 
all men, with all their wisdom and all 
their virtues, faithfully and continually 
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co-operating at it, will never have done 
enough, and will still only be struggling 
towards perfection in it. 

The questicn of the suffrage is of 
vast importance, but of far less 
than that of organization. Freed 
from narrow restrictions and the 
tyranny of multitudes, there would 
be no reason to fear the extension 
proposed by Mr. Bright, nor even 
a greater; for if that were adopted, 
in common justice there oul be 
the equal county franchise which 
in the recent debate Mr. Knightley, 
with true English feeling and love 
of fairness, claimed,t and which 
Mr. Walter in a like spirit said he 
should propose.t It is, however, 
above all things necessary that 
the extension should be preceded 
by such an electoral system as 
will make every man feel that 
the suffrage is a solemn duty 
to be prepared for in the quiet 
of his chamber, and not with 
drinking and clamour of a tavern, 
or amidst the shoutings of a 
mob. 

On the point of immediate ex- 
tension, however, we may be per- 
mitted to lament the absence 
of the feelings which once ani- 
mated the wisest and most high- 
minded of the democratic body, 
when they declared that they 
‘would never push forward their 
own political projects in a spirit or 
with a violence which al tend 
to frustrate any rational endeavours 
towards the object nearest their 
hearts—the instruction of the un- 
derstandings and the elevation of 
the characters of all classes of their 
countrymen; at the same time in- 
voking the use of ‘all means on the 
one hand for making the masses 


* It is thought sufficient in this article to advert to the prominent feature in the 


scheme to which the above train of thought leads. 


Those who desire to examine it 


further are referred to the article on ‘Recent Writers on Parliamentary Reform,’ 
vol, lix. of Fraser's Magazine, p. 489; to Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform, by 
John Stuart Mill, Second Edition, with Supplement, 1859. An explanation of the 
entire plan, and a sketch of the act which would be sufticient to carry it into effect, 
may be seen in a Treatise on the Election of Representatives, Parliamentary and 
Municipal, by the contributor of this paper, Longmans, 1859. See chap. vii., The 
Act of Voting. See also Friends in Council, Second Series, vol. ii. pp. 183, 200. 
In another paper it is proposed to show that whilst this system liberates the 
individual thought and conscience, it provides for the full representation of every 
county, town, and borough in the kingdom; and thus gives to the representation of 
localities an unexampled extension. 
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themselves wiser and better; on the 
other, for so rousing the slumbering 
energy of the opulent and lettered 
classes, so storing the youth of those 
classes with the profoundest and 
most valuable knowledge, so calling 
forth whatever of individual great- 
ness exists or can be raised up in 
the country, as to create a power 
which might ay Ti the 
mere power of the masses, and 


might exercise the most salutary 
influence over them for their own 


Many a foolish and absurd choice 
will doubtless be made under any 
form in which a vast multitude act 
without other control than their 
own judgment and caprice; but 
such members will be harmless 
when they are encountered in the 
House, as they will be, by nearly 
every man distinguished for great 
capacity, of whom the kingdom can 
boast. No elector can have an un- 
worthy or contemptible man forced 
upon him by a majority. Asystem 
which shows who it is that every 
elector looks upon with especial 
admiration as his ideal of excel- 
lence, will be such an index of 
human thought as the institutions 
of man have never afforded, 

Show me the man you honour; I know 
by that symptom, better than by any 
other, what kind of man you yourself are. 
For you show me there what your ideal 
of manhood is, what kind of man you long 
inexpressibly to be, and would thank the 
gods, with your whole soul, for being, if 
you could.— Carlyle. 


Many will be ashamed of their 
gods when they are deprived of the 
malicious satisfaction of involving 
other and better men in the same 
ignominy. It is only under such 
or some analogous system, with 
equivalent results, that an appeal 
can be truly and effectually made 
to the conscience and intellect of 
every individual. 

Those who see no hope of security 
or tranquillity if the manifestations 
of political thought—the impulses 
to political union and concord—are 
permitted to cross the boundaries 
which separate county from county 
and borough from borough, ad- 
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monish us to walk in the ‘old ways 
of the constitution.’ The old ways 
are in truth those which bestow 
authority on men competent and 
resolved to wield it effectually and 
well, which give to that authorit 
recognition and reverence, whic 
render ‘custom to whom custom, 
fear to whom fear, honour to whom 
honour.’ The old ways of the con- 
stitution did not consist in false- 
hoods, Our ancestors made their 
representation a true thing. They 
were not terrified with the thought 
of aman in the south acting and 
voting in harmony with a man in 
the north. 


‘Tl faut,’ as M. de Tocqueville has 
said, * une science politique nouvelle 4 un 
monde tout nouveau.’ The whole face of 
society is reversed—all the natural ele- 
ments of power have definitely changed 
places, and there are people who talk 
of standing up for ancient institutions, 
and the duty of sticking to the British 
Constitution settled in 1688! What is 
still more extraordinary, these are people 
who accuse others of disregarding variety 
of circumstances, and imposing their ab- 
stract theories upon all states of society 
without discrimination.—Mill, Disserta- 
tions and Discussions, vol. i. p. 172- 


Lord Macaulay has told us how, 
when at that crisis of our history, 
the stability of government was 
thought to require that the Con- 
vention should assume the fune- 
tions of a Parliament, and consti- 
tutional pedants urged that this 
would be a departure from the 
ways of the constitution, old May- 
nard thrust their arguments aside 
as frivolous and out of place. ‘A 
man, he said, ‘in a revolution 
resolving to adhere to established 
forms, resembles a man who has 
lost himself in the wilderness, and 
who stands crying, “ Where is the 
king’s highway? I will walk no 
where but on the king’s highway.” 
In a wilderness a man should take 
the track which will carry him 
home.’ The revolution occasioned 
by a change of a dynasty, leaving, 
as it did, all the other machinery of 
government undisturbed, is as no- 
thing when compared with the 
change the nation underwent m 


* Mill, Dissertations and Discussions, vol. i. p. 174- 
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1832, and which is still in progress. 
What caution is necessary in the 
substitution of one monarch for 
another, compared with the wisdom 
needful to guide a State when it 
deposes a few hundred tocal dicta- 
tors, and introduces five hundred 
thousand kings to a participation 
in the sovereign power,—for such 
in substance they are? Of this 
multitude of kings, moreover, not 
one in ten thousand can have either 
education or endowments qualify- 
ing him: to govern other men, and 
there are but few of them that do 
not go down to their graves before 
they have learnt the lesson how to 
govern themselves. No one can 
suppose that in this half million of 

ers there is, on the average, less 
of vice and ignorance than in those 
who have occupied solitary thrones, 
Let us be careful that a supersti- 
tious belief in the excellence of 
our constitution, by averting true 
amendments, be not the cause of 
itsruin. ‘A stubborn retention of 
customs is a turbulent thing, not 
less than the introduction of new.’ 
. Admiration for the ‘old ways’ of the 
constitution should at least carry 
men so far as to guard this multi- 
tude of kings from being misled 


by evil ministers, or should pro- 
vide them constantly with good 


ones. Up to this hour, what 
ministers has our constitutional 
polity provided for their guidance 
through the temptations of passion 
and self-indulgence, and the snares 
of prejudice and folly? By the 
manner in which it bestows its 
honours and its rewards, it has 
invited the practicers of every cun- 
ning art by which the wills of the 
weak, the foolish, and the sensual 
can be swayed, to pander to their 
nature, and it has thus encom- 
passed the electors with parasites, 
whose function and interest it is ‘to 
speak to them smooth things and 
prophesy deceits.’ And yet the very 
men who talk of the ‘ old ways’ are 
prepared to admit another half 
million of voters, without any 
guard to protect them from the 
dangers to which the possession of 
power is sure to expose them, as 
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well as all others to whom that 
power shall extend. 

Political society is a combination 
of individual men. The character 
of the society will not be better 
than that of the persons who com- 

ose it. It may be much worse, 
all schemes of polity it is neces- 
sary to consider the effect of the 
polity on the individual, and the 
retro-active effect of the conduct of 
the individual upon the institution 
or scheme of polity. It is the laws 
made in this spirit which merit the 
eulogy of being ‘deep and not 
vulgar ; not = on the spur of 
a particular: occasion for the pre- 
sent, but out of providence for the 
future; to make the estate of the 
people still more and more happy, 
after the manner of the legislators 
in ancient and heroic times,’ Elec- 
toral, as well as other laws, must 
have their foundation in our know- 
ledge of the individual man, his 
nature and emotions, and must not 
treat him as a mere part of a voting 
machine. ‘A man will not really 
be intelligible to you if, instead of 
listening to him and sympathizing 
with him, you determine to classify 
him.* But the classification that 
our political men undertake is the 
veriest empiricism. The know- 
ledge which was satisfied with a 
division of the physical world 
under the denominations of earth, 
air, and water, was mature in 
comparison with that which clas- 
sifies mankind as ratepayers, house- 
holders, freeholders, or lodgers, 
parcels them out according to 
the different spots in town or 
country where they may happen 
to dwell, and then complacently 
pronounces on the qualities and 
poomaee of these assortments of 
1umanity, and what will come of 
them when they vote with more or 
less of openness or secresy. The 
speculations of the alchemists were 
scientific when compared with 
these. Even an acquaintance with 
inanimate matter was never ob- 
tained by such superficial treat- 
ment of natural phenomena. Pub- 
lic men, if they are to be 
listened to, must discover a better 


* Maurice. 
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system of analysis. ‘The human 
mind is not capable of embracing 
a complex whole, until it has sur- 
veyed and catalogued the parts of 
which the whole is made up. A 
poe of reasoning which would 

e the most vulgar quackery if it 
dealt with material and insensate 
bodies, cannot be less so when 
applied to a spiritual and infinitely 
more complex being. The safety 
of free institutions,.the basis of 
liberty, will be found in bringing 
home to every man an adequate 
sense of the true, and to him, sur- 
ar importance of his indivi- 

ual vote—the kingly dignity of 
the function, the part of the impe- 
rial power, with which his country 
has invested him. It is in the head 
and heart and conscience of man, 
and not in any registration courts, 
that the battle must be henceforth 
fought. Political virtue is no more 
a corporate quality than Christian 
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virtue. It can only be attained 
through each individual mind, 
Political as well as religious re- 
generation must be in the person, 
Science, divine and human, points 
the same way. The statesman, in 
the construction of his polity, must, 
like the natural philosopher, de- 
scend from the contemplation of 
the mixed and compound consti- 
tuency to that of the particles 
which compose it. He must study 
their properties and their affinities, 
He must learn to separate the 
healthful from the noxious, and 
provide means for giving vigour and 
activity to the substances which 
form the constituents of the one, 
and of eliminating, as far as pos- 
sible, the other. As he succeeds in 
this work, so his labours become 
beneficial to mankind ; he develops 
and cultivates all their highest 
powers, and ‘it is the noble people 
that make the noble government.’ 


HOLMBY HOUSE: 
A Tale of Gld Northamptonshire. 


BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ ‘THE INTERPRETER, ETC, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
‘THE MUSKETEER.’ 


NHE Guard was strengthened 
more than common at Saint 
James's. Sentries were doubled in 
all the principal avenues to the 
Palace, not only for the increase of 
vigilance, but for the nullifying of 
any attempt at tampering with 
those unmoved functionaries. Strin- 
gent orders were given as to the 
exclusion of strangers, and a 
watchful expression pervaded the 
countenance of sergeants and cor- 
porals as they visited their respec- 
tive posts with unusual frequency 
and circumspection. Nevertheless, 
within the guard-room the men 
off duty for the time lounged and 
laughed and smoked as soldiers 
will whether they have a crowned 
head in ward or an enemy at the 
gates. Small respect did these rude 
men of war pay to the former con- 


sideration. | Their commander, 
Colonel Hacker, was a stern and 
coarse-minded person : a levellerin 
yolitics and a fanatic in religion, 
1e was not likely to insist on any 
inordinate reverence for his illus- 
trious captive ; and the private sol- 
diers, taking their cue from their 
chief lighted their pipesand laughed 
out their ribald jokes in the pre- 
sence of patient and outraged 
Royalty itself. 

It was the first day of the King’s 
trial. The escort which had con- 
ducted him back to St. James's 
were off duty for the nonce, and 
the guard-room was thronged with 
the usual complement of idle, 
talking, preaching, and smoking 
champions who constituted the 
flower of Hacker's redoubtable 
musketeers. Here a stalwart war- 
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rior, lying at his lazy length along 
the coarse oaken form, and puffing 
forth volumes of tobacco-smoke, 
expressed his own ee as to 
the proceedings of the day with a 
degree of irreverence for all con- 
cerned—judges, prisoner, and spec- 
tators—such as nothing but a 
guard-room could produce. There 
a grim war-worn corporal, with an 
open Bible in his hand and a stern, 
dogmatic frown upon his brow, 
waited impatiently for a moment’s 
silence to commence what he termed 
‘an exercise,’ and to vilify and 
vituperate in every possible manner 
‘the man Charles Stuart,’ ‘for the 
improvement of the occasion.’ 
Some were rubbing up their belts, 
inspecting the pans of their fire- 
locks, or exploring the contents of 
their havresacks previous to going 
again on duty; whilst others, 
fatigued with watch and ward, and 
regardless alike of King and Com- 
mons, right and wrong, accusers 
and accused, were stretched supine 
in sound and snoring sleep. 

One soldier, however, stood at 
the grated window of the guard- 
room, apart from the rest, seemingly 
immersed in thought. His eyes, 
fixed on vacancy, were looking back 
far into the Past; his dark face, 
strangely at variance with the light 
flaxen curls that stole from under 
his iron head-piece, wore an expres- 
sion of acute pain, borne with reso- 
lute endurance—such an expression 
as betrays the existence of a fatal 
malady, bodily or mental, to which 
the sufferer scorns to give way. 

His spare and muscular figure 
was cast in a more graceful mould 
than generally pertains to those of 
humble birth; and the hand, in 
which he crumpled a much-creased 
letter, though strong and sinewy, 
was shapely as a woman’s. He 
seemed struggling with some 
powerful influence or temptation ; 
ever and anon a soft, tender ex- 

ression swept across the swarthy 
features, but a glance at the paper 
in his hand hardened them into 
ronze once more. 

This soldier had but lately joined 
the corps of Hacker’s musketeers. 
He was no raw recruit, as was soon 
apparent by his thorough know- 
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ledge of military details ; and more 
than one scar on his neck and arms 
argued the presumption that he had 
been a brave front-rank man in his 
time. His own account was that 
he had served for a while in the 
Netherlands, and afterwards sailed 
as a buccaneer on the Spanish Main ; 
and this story tallied well with 
his soldierlike habits and the un- 
naturally dark colour of his skin 
where it had been exposed to the 
sun. He won the good opinion 
of the sergeant who enlisted him 
by one or two feats of strength 
and agility; and in those days 
of tumult few questions were 
asked as to the antecedents of a 
soldier who brought into the ranks 
an iron frame and a thorough fami- 
liarity with his profession, But 
his comrades scarcely knew what 
to make of their new acquisition. 
With a peculiar frankness and 
kindliness of manner, he was more 
vest than is the custom of that 
oisterous class to check a liberty 
or resent an insult. And his per- 
sonal strength, added to the self- 
evident daring of his character, 
made them chary of rousing him 
by any of those rude aggressions or 
disagreeable jests which the rough 
musketeers loved to practise on one 
another. Of the soundness of his 
religious views there were grave 
suspicions. The preaching corporal 
opined that he was one of those 
predestined backsliders who fall 
into utter and hopeless reprobation ; 
but this uncharitable opinion, 
biassed as it seemed to be by the 
impatience he had frequently mani- 
fested of that worthy’s long-winded 
discourses, was scarcely shared by 
his comrades in so unmodified a 
form. That he was a stanch anti- 
Monarchy man was apparent less 
from his words, for he seldom en- 
larged much upon that or any other 
topic, than from the anxiety he 
displayed to lose no opportunity of 
witnessing the humiliations to 
which Charles was subjected. For 
all duties of guard or escort about 
the person of the monarch, Henry 
Brampton, as he called himself, 
was an eager volunteer. His com- 
rades liked him, too; there was a 
nameless fascination in his pleasant 
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manner that told on those rude, 
good-humoured natures ; and then 
—he treated one and all to liquor 
whenever there was an opportunity. 

Undisturbed by the noise and 
confusion in the guard-room, Bramp- 
ton stood gazing long and fixedly 
into the narrow paved yard which 
bounded his view from that grated 
window. Once only a large tear 
gathered in his eyelashes, and 
dropped heavily on the back of his 
hand. Startled, as it seemed, and 
bitterly shamed by the incident, he 
fell to one more perusal of the 
letter he had been crushing in his 
grasp—a letter that had reposed 
inside his buff-coat for months; 
that had been read and re-read day 
by day, again and again; that had 
opened the old wound afresh at 
each repetition; and yet a letter 
that now constituted all his wealth 
on earth. It was cold, cruel, bit- 
terly ungrateful and unfeeling. 
Why did he treasure it so? We 
will peep over the musketeer’s 
shoulder, and read with him the 
words he knew so well by heart :-— 

‘General Effingham will bear you 
this paper; you will easily recog- 
nise the hand of one who has 
always looked upon you, who al- 
ways will look upon you, as an 
esteemed and valued friend. 

‘The General will spare no exer- 
tions to save you from the conse- 
quences of that last rash act of 
yours, to which I of all people 
cannot but offer my tribute of ad- 
miration and approval. It is right 
you should know that to Grace’s 
influence with him, and to Grace 
alone, you owe your life. It is 
right you should be made aware of 
her great regard and esteem for you 
—of the effort she has made for 
your sake; of the claim she must 
always have upon your gratitude— 
nay, upon a warmer, holier feeling 
still. As aman of honour I entrust 
ee with her secret ; as a man of 

onour you must feel that you owe 
everything to her, and that she has 
a right to your affection and devo- 
tion such as no other ever has had, 
or ever could have. You will do 
as you have always done—follow 
the path of duty and gratitude and 
loyalty ; and you will be very, very 


happy together, for you know what 
she is, and you have proved her 
regard for you. Indeed, I hope and 
ray you lone a long and co 
ife before you. You are still 
young, though old enough for the 
follies and illusions of youth to 
have passed away for evermore; 
and with such a companion as dear 
Grace, you have every cause to an- 
ticipate a bright unclouded lot. [ 
shall perhaps not see you again—I 
will not pretend that it is without 
regret I wish you farewell; but 
surely friends may be parted by 
the force of circumstances, and yet 
remain true and faithful friends, 
My own prospects are very uncer- 
tain ; you will, however, hear of me, 
though it is better that you should 
not hear from meagain. You have 
my earnest prayers for your welfare. 
You will like to know that I am 
well, and shall be quite happy 
when I hear of your safety, about 
which we are all so anxious—quite 
happy. Farewell! 

It was indeed a cruel letter. Had 
she been a surgeon, and the re- 
cipient an insensible patient under 
the knife, she could scarce have 
laid her cuts straighter, cleaner, 
deeper, than she did. How his 
honest heart bled when he received 
it ; how it ached afterwards in the 
daily self-inflicted penance of its 
perusal. Could she give him up so 
calmly, so coldly, without an effort 
and without a pang? Could she 
thus transfer to another the wealth 
of an affection which she could 
surely not calculate, not appreciate? 
Was “e nothing in the compact—he 
whose destiny she had been, who 
had built the whole fabric of his 
life on that faithless, heartless wo- 
man? and now what was all this 
glorious superstructure, with the 
noble elevation of its hope, and the 
golden embellishments of its ro- 
mance? A wreck—and oh, what a 
wreck ! 

Poor Humphrey!—for we need 
scarcely say that Henry Brampton, 
with his dyed skin and his fiaxen 
curls, was none other than the dis- 
guised Cavalier—poor Humphrey! 
it was the first real well- delivered 
thrust that had ever reached his 
heart; he might be excused for 
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wincing when it pierced home to 
the core. He was a boy in his 
affections still, and he felt it very 
keenly, like a boy. He did, not 
know—how should he ?—what it 
had cost the writer. He could not 
fathom the inscrutable depths of 
the female character, or compre- 
hend the morbid satisfaction with 
which it can inflict suffering on 
those it loves, if only feeling that 
it is undergoing pangs tenfold 
more unendurable itself. He only 
knew that he had lost the light of 
his life, and he felt sorely inclined 
to sit him down in the darkness 
without an effort for evermore. 
And now it was well for Hum- 
hrey that he had long proposed to 
Fimself one great object on which 
to direct all his energies and all 
his thoughts. A heart thus driven 
back upon itself, whether it belong 
to man or woman, is a fatal pos- 
session; and the better it was 
originally, the worse is likely to be 
its eventual fate. Deprive a hu- 
man being of hope, and you drive 
that being into physical or moral 
suicide. What is the cause of 


nine-tenths of the vice and immo- 
tality in the world? The absence 
of a glimpse of something brighter 


in the future than adorns the pre- 
sent. The material becomes a 
all to him for whom the ideal is a 
blank ; and the desperate man is 
nearly always a sensualist. When 
disappointment is keen enough to 
upset the foundations of a reason 
not originally very strong, the fool 
who was so weak as to hang all his 
hopes on an earthly thread, who 
built, in fact, ‘his house upon the 
sand,’ slips quietly out at a side 
door of the tenement, with an 
ounce of lead to the brain, or an 
edge of steel to the throat ; but is 
he much less to be pitied who 
drowns the whole mansion that he 
loathes to live in, though he dare 
not quit it, in floods of wine and 
revelry, content to wallow in the 
swine’s filth, so as he may but 
purchase the swine’s insensibility ? 

It is the salvation of a noble 
nature to have some task of self- 
denial, some motive for self-sacrifice 
left, when all that made the daily 
burden of life endurable has 
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pone away. Happy he who has 
abituated himself to look upon 
his whole earthly career but as a 
task of which the reward, though 
not given here, is as priceless as it 
is certain. 

Our Cavalier, however, had long 
considered that, next to his God, 
he owed his whole service to his 
Sovereign. Whilst Charles was a 
dethroned monarch, and indeed a 
helpless prisoner, there was no 
room in Humphrey’s mind for de- 
spair. ‘ Loyalty before all!’ was 
still the motto of his shield, though 
the blazoning that adorned it was 
defaced, and the flowers that had 
graced and charmed it with their 
sweetness were withered away. 
After the first stunning effects of 
the blow which prostrated him had 
passed off, he summoned his whole 
energies to return once more to the 
task he had set himself in happier 
times. That he should feel utterly 
lonely and miserable was to be ex- 
pected. His was a disposition on 
which a disappointment of the affec- 
tions tells most severely. Naturally 
confiding, where he trusted at all 
he trusted entirely, ignoring, as 
most sincere men do, the existence 
of deceit. Constant and sensitive 
himself, he could not conceive the 
possibility of change or unkindness 
in another ; nor although the last 
to overrate his own value, could 
he be blind to the merit of his 
unswerving truth and _ fidelity. 
Above all, inexperienced as he 
was in the ways of women, his 
straightforward honesty of purpose 
could not understand how they 
delight in the generous duplicity 
which, for the beloved one’s wel- 
fare, feigns to yield of its own free 
will all that it best delights to 
keep, and veils its sufferings with 
a smile, the sweeter in proportion 
to the pain it affects to hide. 

Well, come what might, as long 
as Charles Stuart was in adversity, 
so long was Humphrey Bosville 
his reckless and devoted servant. 
Cautiously walking in the most 
crowded parts of London, which 
then even more than now afforded 
the securest hiding-place for a 
fugitive, he had passed a few weeks 
subsequent to his interview with 
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Effingham and release from New- 
gate in the enforced inactivity 
which he loathed. This was the 
= at which he felt most 

eenly the disappointment he had 
undergone. It was during these 
long leaden weeks that Vice 
stretched her ghastly arms to en- 
fold him, not in her most alluring, 
but in her most dangerous form. 
When she offers her treacherous 
goblet, sparkling with nectar and 
wreathed with flowers, though 
thirsty nature may quaff greedily 
at the poison, there is yet an in- 
stinctive antipathy to the draught, 
a speedy reaction when its intoxi- 
cating effects have passed away. 
All happiness is heaven-born, and 
even its spurious copy, mere enjoy- 
ment, cannot entirely divest itself 
of the reflected light shed by that 
which it strives to imitate ; so he 
who in the exuberance of youth, 
and health, and animal spirits, 
laughs the merriest laugh, and 
drains the fullest cup of riot and 
revelry, feels inwardly conscious 
the while that he is meant for 
better things. But it is when she 
assumes the garb, not of the gar- 
landed Goddess, but of the dark 
and shrouded Fate, when she says 
to her votary, ‘My child, here is 
the deadly opiate ; drink, and feel 
no more! Mine is the dull trance 
of oblivion; come to my arms, 
poor wretch, to slumber and forget !’ 
that she offers her most fatal temp- 
tation, that she drags the devoted 
sufferer headlong into her whirl- 
pool, to wheel a few giddy turns 
in vain around its edges, and then 
sink into its vortex without hope 
for evermore. 

But Humphrey was saved by his 
devotion to his King. While some- 
thing womanly in his nature 
caused him to shrink from grosser 
vices, the noble ambition to serve 
the Stuart to the last bade him 
preserve to the utmost his mental 
and bodily powers for that sacred 
purpose; and so the while he 
waited his opportunity, he led a 
weary life of solitude and self- 
denial. It was a long time to be 
immured in an obscure lodging, 
uncheered by comrades, forgotten 
by friends, with nothing but that 
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cruel letter fora solace and a study 
—a long time, but it came to ap 
end at last. 

After much consideration, it ap. 
peared to Humphrey that the oaly 
method by which he could have a 
chance of assisting his royal master 
was to obtain some appointment 
if possible, about his person, and 
then trust to accident for an oppor. 
tunity either of effecting his escape 
or communicating between him and 
his friends. For one so well known, 
however, as the young Cavalier 
officer, whose daring attempts had 
already marked him out as the 
most dangerous ‘ Malignant’ of them 
all, this was no such easy matter; 
and he resolved at length to dis. 
guise his person and enlist in one 
of the Parliamentary regiments 
quartered in the metropolis, by 
which means he hoped at one time 
or another to be in immediate at- 
tendance on Charles himself. 

Fortune favoured him, as she 
often does those who trust in her 
guidance while they make light of 
her favours ; and it was not long 
before the name of Henry Bramp- 
ton was added to the roll-call of 
Hacker’s musketeers, that worthy 
commander remarking when the 
recruit was brought up for inspec- 
tion, that ‘The Spanish Main was 
no bad school for a soldier of the 
Parliament ; and he would scarce 
boggle at anything demanded of 
him to further the good cause 
here, who had stuck at nothing in 
the service of the devil yonder. 

So Brampton mounted his buf 
and bandeliers, shouldered his 
shining musket, took his round of 
fatigue duty, and tramped up and 
down his post on sentry, as though 
he had not been a few short years 
ago one of the most promising 
officers in Prince Rupert’s cavalry 
division. 

It was seldom, though, that he 
had an opportunity of being near 
the person of the monarch. It was 
not till the first day of the royal pri- 
soner’s trial that he was permitted 
to come actually into his presence. 
He could not but think, however, 
that Charles had recognised him. 
Like the rest of his line, the latter 
possessed an extraordinary memory 
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for faces, and a wonderful facility 
in identifying those which he had 
once seen; it was not therefore 
surprising that he should have 
penetrated the disguise of one 
whom, indeed, he would scarce 
have been justified in forgetting, 
and whose features he had once 
before detected under the fisher- 
man’s slouched hat at Brampton 
Mill. 
Yes, he felt sure the King must 
have known him again, but it was 
during a moment of great confu- 
sion, and even Humphrey’s cool- 
ness had not kept his Sood as clear 
as it should have been at that 
trying period, It was after the 
keen bitter tones of Lady Fairfax 
had for a second time disturbed the 
judicial proceedings in Westmin- 
ster Hall. Hacker had just delivered 
his brutal command to fire into the 
box occupied by that lady, and the 
musketeers were preparing to obey. 
Like the rest, a was com- 
elled to step to the front, and 
ring his firelock to the ‘ Present ; 
not that he dreamed for an instant 
of fulfilling so barbarous an order, 
but that any appearance of hesita- 
tion or unwillingness might have 
invited detection. It was at this 
moment that he caught Charles’s 
eye fixed upon him with a peculiar 
and impressive glance. It seemed 
at once to instil caution, patience, 
and forbearance ; but all was lost 
in the mist that came before his 
eyes and the whirl that stupefied 
his brain, occasioned by the face 
that met his own as he levelled his 
musket in the direction of Lady 
Fairfax. 

Standing forward in the old 
attitude he knew so well, looking 
just as she used to do, only graver 
and paler, but still, as his heart told 
him, even in that moment of sur- 
— and confusion, as dear, as 

eautiful as ever, appeared the wo- 
man he had vowed he would love 
no longer, he had resolved he would 
never see again. There she was, 
ready to confront danger, ready to 
die if need be rather than show the 
slightest symptom of cowardice ; and 
hurt, angry, maddened as he had 
been, he felt proud of her even then. 

As he stood at the guard-room 
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window it required many a perusal 
of the fatal letter to harden him 
into indifference once inore; and it 
was with a feeling of no small re- 
lief and satisfaction that he heard 
his name read out by the sergeant 
on duty as one of the permanent 
escort told off to guard the person 
of the imprisoned Sovereign. 


CHAPTER XL. 
‘THE PROTEST.’ 


As a venturous swimmer striking 
out fearlessly from the bank finds 
himself carried downward by the 
current far lower than he intended, 
and discovers that all his energies, 
all his powers, will be severely 
taxed to make good his landing on 
the opposite shore, so doth he who 
embarks on the stream of political 
life learn to his cost that the river 
runs swifter still as it gets deeper. 
and that if he would keep his head 


above the surface, rather than sink 
into oblivion, he must consent to 
be borne onwards, in defiance of 
his own better judgment, at the 

mercy of the flood. 
—— Effingham had long ago 
is lot with the Parliament ; 


cast in 
of what avail was his single arm to 
arrest the desperate measures which 
ad now become necessary to the 
existence of that body, clinging as 
it did to the shadow of power 
whereof the substance was already 
in the iron grasp of the Dictator, 
Effingham had won a position 
such as would have satisfied the 
ambition of any ordinary man, such 
as any ordinary man would have 
made considerable sacrifices of con- 
science and feelings to retain, but 
George was not an ordinary man, 
and his character was altered, his 
heart softened by the ordeal he 
had undergone. Long ago he had 
dreamt of religious freedom, of 
personal and political liberty, of a 
monarchy based on those utopian 
principles which form the founda- 
tions of all theoretical governments, 
which men will see carried out 
when the golden age comes back 
once more; and for the realization 
of these visions he had been con- 
tent to give up friends, party, mili- 
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tary honour, all the hopes that 
ab life dearest and sweetest, and 
to wade knee-deep in blood and 
guilt for the establishment of 
peace and holiness on earth. It 
was sad to find the conviction grow- 
ing stronger on him day by day 
that he had been mistaken—that 
the party he had joined was no 
whit less ambitious, less selfish, 
less intolerant, and less tyrannical, 
than that which he had left ; to see 
the leaven of ambition, the restless 
thirst for self-aggrandizement, as 
strong in the formal Puritan as in 
the dissolute Cavalier, to be forced 
to acknowledge that the son of the 
Lincolnshire grazier could be no 
less regardless of principles and 
defiant of consequences than the 
scion of the Stuarts, and to watch 
with horrified gaze the inevitable 
approach of that tragedy in which 
it was never his intention to par- 
ticipate. 

_ He had been a stern pitiless man 
once, a man who would have hesi- 
tated at nothing in the execution 
of a purpose which he had deter- 
mined it was his duty to fulfil, but 
many influences had combined to 
temper the strength and harshness 
of his original character; the habits 
of high command had accustomed 
him to a broader and consequently 
a more tolerant view of men and 
things ; the practice of that true re- 
ligion of which the very essence is 
the ‘Charity that thinketh no evil,’ 
had brought out, as it never fails 
to do, the kindlier impulses of his 
nature, and the chastening hand of 
sorrow had taught even proud 
George Effingham that he must 
bow resignedly to a stronger will 
than his own. There was little left 
of the haughty unbending soldier, 
save the gallant spirit that still 
could not be brought to acknow- 
ledge fear of any man that ever 
stepped the earth. 

He had been present during the 
King’s trial in Westminster Hall. 
He had loudly remonstrated against 
the disrespect with which his Ma- 
jesty was treated during the cere- 
mony. He had rebuked Hacker 
sufficiently sharply for his intem- 
perate and unofficer-like conduct, 
and he had even recognised the 
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well-known form of Grace Allon 
shrinking behind the two Cavalier 
ladies who stood forward so proudly 
to vindicate their loyalty even in 
that moment of danger. It was 
painful to see her again, but George 
was accustomed to pain now—what 
did it matter? She was married to 
his old comrade by this time, of 
course, his old comrade whom he 
had himself saved to give her, his 
old comrade who was within three 
paces of him all the time, but 
whom he did not detect under the 
disguise of a Parliamentary mus- 
keteer. From feelings of delicacy 
he had kept aloof from all commu- 
nication with the family of her 
whom he felt he had lost; it was 
enough that he had done all in his 
ae to make her happy, and he 

oped she was happy, and had for- 
gotten him altogether, at least so 
he told himself; and yet.perhaps it 
would not have affected him incon- 
solably to have known that she was 
pining and solitary, and that Hum- 
way Bosville had neither seen 

er nor heard from her since his 
release, 

Each day Effingham attended the 
trial, and when it was concluded, 
contrary to his wont, he made no 
comment or remark upon a topic 
which engaged all voices and occu- 
pied all thoughts ; but next morn- 
ing he issued from his lodging 
dressed in full uniform as a Parlia- 
mentary General, and with a darker 
brow and more compressed lip than 
usual took his way, silent and pre- 
occupied, towards the residence of 
the most powerful man at that 
moment in England, Oliver Crom- 
well. 

It was perhaps, with one excep- 
tion, the saddest day of his life. 
Each by each his visions had all 
departed from him, each by each 
he had given up, first his enjoy- 
ments, then his hopes, lastly his 
consolations, When he had re- 
signed his command, and repudiated 
all further connexion with those 
whom he had deserted his colours 
to join, what would be left to him 
on earth? He could see before 
him the weary useless life, the 
long leaden days, wanting even the 
distraction of professional occupa- 
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tion and the stimulus of profes- 
sional exertion, He would have 
no position, no station in the world 
—he who was at that very moment 
. one of the most important men in 
the kingdom ; but he never wavered : 
it was right, and he would do it, 
God would find him some task to 
fulfil, if it was good that he should 
have an appointed task, and if not, 
he would accept a humble lot 
without repining. Once only he 
thought how different things might 
have been, thought of a happy 
quiet home, with domestic duties 
and domestic pleasures, and a 
smile that coll make a sanded 
floor brighter and fairer than a 
palace; but he drove these visions 
from him with an effort, and re- 
solved to carry his burden, heavy 
as it might be, without shrinking 
from the labour. He had gone 
through the crucible at last, and 
had learned, bold, powerful, and 
successful as he was, the most dif- 
ficult task of all, to bear, humbly, 
resignedly, and without a murmur, 

As he strode resolutely along he 
overtook a female figure that he 
seemed instinctively to recognise, 
although, preoccupied as he was, 
he had scarcely noticed its move- 
ments or appearance. ‘It stopped 
as he approached, and putting back 
its hood, disclosed an extremely 
comely face, blushing to the very 
edge of its cap at its recognition in 
the open street by so distinguished 
a personage as General Effingham. 

‘No offence, General,’ exclaimed 
Faith, curtseying, for indeed it was 
no other than Grace Allonby’s wait- 
ing-maid, grown into a sedate and 
matronly personage. ‘No offence, 
I hope, but when I looked back 
and saw it was you and none other, 
I couldn't help stopping, just for 
oldtimes’ sake. Ah! great changes 
have taken place, General, since 
you've seen me and my young lady; 
but, dear me, it’sa world of change, 
and who'd ever. have thought of 
my taking up at last with Hugh 
Dymocke! but no offence, General, 
I humbly hope.’ 

Faith dropped another curtsey, 
and looked very demure and pretty 
as she did so, 

George muttered a few unintel- 
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ligible words of greeting. The dis- 
tinguished officer was far more 
agitated at this chance meeting 
than the humble waiting-maid. He 
stammered out at last a confused 
inquiry as to the well-being of 
‘Mistress Cave, and—and—Mistress 
Grace,’ he could not trust himself 
to add her maiden surname now, 
lest she should have changed it for 
another. 

‘Alack! General,’ answered Faith, 
‘truly they are ill at ease. Indeed, 
the world never seems to have 
gone rightly with us since poor 
Sir Giles Allonby went to his ac- 
count; and there's my Lord lying 
sick in his lodging down here b 
Whitehall, and my good-man, that’s 
Dymocke—Hugh Dymocke—ask- 
ing your pardon, General, you re- 
member him,’ quoth Faith, with 
another blush and another curtsey; 
‘he’s an altered man since they 
took the poor young Major, and 
Mistress Grace, she takes on sadly 
to get no news of him, for dead or 
alive he might be, and none of us 
one. whit the wiser; and as for 
Mistress Cave, it’s never a word, 
good nor bad, she says to any one, 
but walks about pale and silent 
like a ghost; and I’m scarcely half 
so merry as I used to be, though 
that’s not to be expected, of course ; 
and indeed I never thought to see 
such days as these, though I’m 
sure when I took Hugh Dymocke, 
er aia hoped it was all for the 

est.’ 


She stopped to take breath, and 
George, who had by this time re- 
covered his composure, observed 
with considerable simplicity, 

‘I thought your young lady had 
by this time followed your good 
example, Mistress Dymocke, and 
was married,’ 

‘Married ! echoed Faith, with a 
laugh of derision ; ‘not she—and 
never likely to be; she’s a sweet 
young lady, Mistress Grace, and a 
winsome, but she’s been looking 
too long for the straight stick in 
the wood, and after rejecting this 
one and that one, here and there, 
she'll come out into the fields again 
and never find what she seeks, It 
was but yesterday I said to her as 
I was doing her hair—for leave her 
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I never will till I see the colour in 
her cheeks once more—“ out of such 
a number,” says I, “ Mistress Grace, 
it ought not to be so hard to 
choose.” “Never speak of it, 
Faith,” says she, taking me up 
mighty short, and turning so pale, 

oor thing, “And why not?’ says 

, for I can be bold enough when [ 
like, and I was determined once 
for all I'd know how and about 
it. “Isn’t there gallants here and 
gallants there, all ready to fling 
themselves at your feet? Wasn't 
there Major Bosville, and many 
another of the Cavaliers that would 
have gone barefoot to Palestine and 
back again, only for a touch of your 
hand; and now that the Parlia- 
ment’s uppermost, and the land is 
purged, as they call it, from vanity, 
couldn’t you pick and choose among 
the saints, God-fearing men though 
they bef’ With that she fired up 
as red as scarlet. “ How dare you, 
Faith,” says she; “leave me this 
instant!” but she turned quite 
white again, and was all of a trem- 
ble, and I heard her muttering-like 
“ Never a Rebel, for the old father’s 
sake,” and though I was forced to 
do as she bid me, and go out of the 
room, I made bold to peep through 
the keyhole, and she had flung her- 
self down on her knees by the bed- 
side, and was weeping as if her 
heart would break. Oh! she'll 
never marry now, wont Mistress 
Grace. And as for the poor young 
Major, that they make such a talk 
about, it’s my belief that Mistress 
Cave loves him a deal better than 
my young lady ever did, though 
I durs’n’t ask her such a question, 
not to save my life !’ 

Having arrived at her destina- 
tion and the end of her disclosures 
at the same moment, Faith deemed 
it incumbent on her to point out 
the house now occupied by Lord 
Vaux and his relatives, which was 
indeed on the opposite side of the 
street, and to invite the General on 
her own account to step in and see 
his old friends once more. George 
was sorely tempted to break 
through all his good resolutions ; 
but he had a duty to fulfil, and he 
determined until that task was 
accomplished he would suffer no 
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human weaknesses, no earthly con- 
siderations, to turn him aside from 
the path of truth and honour. The 
waiting-maid’s revelations had jn- 
deed made sad havoc of the dull 
mental equilibrium he had sworp 
to preserve. It was much to lear 
that Grace was still free ; much to 
hear that her antipathy to a rebel 
could create such a turmoil in her 
feelings. He was no fool, George 
Effingham, and who shall blame 
him if he drew his own conclusions, 
and became conscious that hopes 
which he had stified and eradicated 
with the strong hand only waited 
a favourable opportunity to germi- 
nate and blossom once more? 
Nevertheless, he would not permit 
himself to dwell for more than an 
instant on the dream that had so 
affected his outer life ; but taking 
a courteous leave of Faith, and 
forcing on her at the same timea 
munificent wedding-present, he 
pursued his walk with even a firmer 
step and a more resolute brow than 
before. 

If one short hour ago he was 
strung to a dogged, obstinate de- 
fiance of danger, he could have faced 
the deadliest peril now with positive 
exultation and delight. 

It was the 29th of January, and 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell's lei- 
sure was not likely to be at the dis- 
posal of the first comer ; nevertheless 
the sentry at his door made room for 
Effingham to pass with a military 
salute, and after a very brief in- 
terval of waiting in an ante-room,a 
pale and agitated secretary ushered 
George into the presence of the 
Lieutenant-General, with a grave 
apology that so distinguished a 
servant of the Parliament should 
be kept in attendance even for a 
few minutes, 

Cromwell was standing in the 
middle of the room, attired with 
his usual plain simplicity, but some- 
what more carefully than his wont. 
The pale secretary reseated himself 
after the entrance of Effingham, 
and continued his occupation of 
writing from the Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral’s dictation, but his hand was so 
unsteady that it shook even the 
massive table on which he leaned 
his arm, His master took a short 
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turn or two up and down the room, 
and for some minutes did not ap- 
pear to notice the new arrival. 
George had time to scan him 
minutely. He had been familiar 
with him for a long period, had 
watched him in many an emer- 
gency of difficulty and danger, yet 
had he never seen him quite like 
what he was now. 

In the turmoil of battle, in the 
critical moments on which his own 
destiny and that of England de- 
pended, it was a part of the man 
to become cooler and cooler as the 
plot thickened. His cheek would 
glow and his eye would brighten 
when leading the Ironsides to a 
successful charge ; but should their 
advance be checked and the scales 
of victory hang doubtful in the 
balance, those plain heavy features 
seemed to settle into lineaments of 
iron, Now, though the orders he 
was enunciating were but trifling 
matters of military detail, a faint 
sallow flush came and went over 
his countenance, and the large lips 
twitched and trembled, while the 
broad jaw beneath them closed ever 
and anon with a convulsive clasp, 
He seemed to speak mechanically, 
and with his thoughts fixed on some 
topic far distant from the strategical 
movements he was directing, and 
he started — positively started — 
when in one of his short restless 
turns he encountered George 
Effingham. 

There were but those three in 
the room—the pale secretary bow- 
ing his head over his writing ; the 
parliamentary officer loftily con- 
fronting his chief, and the Dictator 
himself, hiding an air of remorse, 
irritation, and perplexity under an 
assumption of more than military 
brevity and decision. 

‘What would you, demanded 
Cromwell, his brow darkening as, 
with the perspicuity of all great 
men, he read Effingham’s face like 
a book—‘ what would you with us 
in this press of business? Be brief, 
for the time is short, and lo! even 
now the hour is at hand.’ 

_ ‘Icome to resign my commission 
into your Excellency’s hands, an- 
swered Effingham in slow, steady 
tones, emphatic as they were sor- 
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rowful. ‘I come to demand my 
dismissal from your Excellency’s 
service. I come to protest against 
the murder of Charles Stuart.’ 

Cromwell’s brow had grown 
darker and darker as the officer 
went on; but when he reached his 
climax, all the wrath he had so long 
repressed, all the accumulated feel- 
ings of self-reproach which had 
burdened him for days, broke forth 
in a burst of incontrollable fury. 
His face became purple, his features 
swelled, and his eyes glowed like 
coals as, with a shout that made 
the pale secretary start out of his 
chair, he thundered forth— 

‘Out upon you, George Effing- 
ram! vile traitor and doubly-dyed 
renegade—will you put your hand 
to the plough and dare now to look 
back? Will you come into the 
Lord’s vineyard, and shrink like a 
coward from your share of the 
work? God do so to me and more 
also if I lay not your head as low 
before evensong as that of Charles 
Stuart will lie to-morrow, to spare 
whom I take Heaven to witness I 
would give my right arm—yea, the 
very apple of mine eye !” 

George had nerve as well as 
courage. He remained perfectly 
firm and erect during this outbreak, 
and at its conclusion repeated, in 
tones if possible more distinct and 
accusatory than before, ‘I protest 
against the murder of Charles 
Stuart!’ 

We have already said that a stern 
daring akin to his own never failed 
to touch the keystone of Cromwell's 
character. His wrath abated as 
rapidly as it had risen, With the 
inevitable self-deception of all who 
would fain stretch conscience too 
far, he was willing to vindicate his 
actions to his subordinate, though 
he felt he could not justify them to 
himself. Perhaps something within 
told him that, had he been in 
Effingham’s position, he would have 
acted in the same manner, 

‘Nay, I do wrong thus to chafe 
that thou art still in darkness,’ said 
he,with a strong effort at composure, 
and a countenance paling rapidly 
now that his natural violence of 
temper had expended itself. ‘Thou 
art a tried comrade, Effingham, 
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and a fellow-labourer in the good 
work ; yet it may be that thine eyes 
have not been opened, and thou 
canst not see the hand of the Lord 
in our dealings with this man of 
blood. I would not be hasty with 
thee, my trusty friend. Take back 
thy resignation, and forget that 
thou hast thus bearded one of the 
Lord’s appointed servants in the 
execution of his work.’ 

Cromwell turned to his secretary 
as if to continue the previous em- 
ployment which Effingham’s pre- 
sence had interrupted, and made as 
though the subject was now con- 
cluded between them; but George 
was not to be thus put off. Eyeing 
the Lieutenant-General gravely and 
sternly, he once more placed his 
written resignation in his hands. 

‘I will no longer serve,’ said he, 
‘with those who set at naught the 
Divine ordinance, and dip their 
hands in blood for the security of 
their temporal power. How shall 
J answer at the Great Day when the 
life of Charles Stuart, king though 
he be, is required at my hands, and 
I stand convicted of aiding and 
abetting in his murder—aye, his 
murder, General Cromwell, of 
whom the Scripture itself hath said, 
‘Touch not mine Anointed? How 
wilt thou answer for it thyself 


there, who canst not give anaccount - 


of it that shall satisfy mankind even 
here ? 

Cromwell paced the room with 
rapid and irregular strides, his 
hands folded together, and the 
fingers entwining each other as of 
one in the extreme of perplexity. 
His features worked and trembled 
with the conflict of his emotions, 
and his breath came short and quick 
as he muttered out his vindication 
partly to himself and partly to the 
brave captain, whose defiance he 
could not but admire. 

‘It is not for me to answer it— 
surely not only for me! DoI stand 
alone amongst the people of Eng- 
land? Am | at once accuser, judge, 
and executioner in my own person ! 

sy the verdict of sixty just men ; 
by the decree of a nation pro- 
nounced through its Parliament ; 
by the laws of God and man—the 
head of the unrighteous hath been 
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doomed to fall, and shall I alone be 
called to give account for it here 
and hereafter? And yet can you 
divide bloodguiltiness by figures, 
and mete out the portions of crime 
as one meteth out corn in a bushel! 
Nay, it is a just decree, and by its 
justice must we stand or fall— 
Council and Commons, peers and 
Parliament, down to the meanest 
trooper of the army—and let none 
shrink from his share of the great 
work in which all are alike bound 
to take a part.’ 

‘You can save him if you will, 
said Effingham, fixing his eye calmly 
on the agitated countenance of his 
powerful superior, the pale secretary 
looking at the pleader the while as 
one who watches a man placing 
his head voluntarily in the lion’s 
maw. 

‘None can save him now, an- 
swered Cromwell in grave prophetic 
tones, ‘but He in whose hands are 
the issues of life and death. What 
am I but a sword in the grasp of 
the slayer—an instrument forged 
to do the bidding of the saints, the 
despised and jeered saints, that have 
yet triumphed in despite of their 
enemies? Albeit the lowest and 
the humblest in that goodly com- 
munion, I will not flinch from the 
duty that wiser and holier men 
than I have set meto perform. “It 
is expedient for us that one man 
should die forthe people,and that the 
whole nation perish not.” Enough 
of this, George Effingham—thou 
in whom I have trusted, who wert 
to me even as a brother, go out 
from among us, if it must be so, 
lest a worse thing befall thee. He 
that is not with us is against us. 
Go out from among us, George 
Effingham, false and unprofitable 
servant! Begone, and see my face 
no more!’ 

Cromwell turned from him an- 
grily and abruptly. He had lashed 
himself into wrath again, and the 
imploring looks of the secretary 
warned Effingham to withdraw. 
He placed his resignation on the 
table, and keeping his eye on 
Cromwell, whose averted face and 
troubled gestures betrayed the 
storm within, walked steadily from 
the room. As he reached the door 
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the Lieutenant-General was heard 
to mutter, ‘It is the Lord’s doing! 
Tt is the Atonement of Blood!’ 

The Council were already assem- 
bled in the Painted Chamber, and 
were waiting but for him who was 
indeed as their very right arm 
and the breath of their nostrils. 
While Effingham walked home 
afoot, a ruined, and in the eyes 
of his own world a_ degraded 
man, Lieutenant-General Cromwell 
stepped from his coach amidst the 
clang of arms and the deferential 
stare of the populace, the most 
owerful individual in England. 
Vhich of the two looked back on 
the 29th of January with the most 
tranquil heart? 

But the future Lord Protector 
was by this time fully nerved for 
the stern measures he had under- 
taken to carry out. If his con- 
science told him that the life of 
Charles Stuart would be required 
at his hands, was not the iron will 
powerful enough to stifle the still 
small voice? Could not Ambition 
and Fanaticism, the ambition that 
had originated in Patriotism, the 
Fanaticism that had once been 


piety, march hand-in-hand to their 


triumph, calling themselves Duty 
and Necessity? Was Cromwell the 
firs; who ever forced himself to 
believe that honour and interest 
pointed to the same path, or the 
only man who has persuaded him- 
self he was a tool in the hands 
of the Almighty whilst he was doing 
the devil’s work? Saint or hypo- 
crite, patriot or usurper—perhaps a 
mixture of all—can we judge of his 
temptations or realize to ourselves 
the extremity to which he found 
himself reduced? Sacrilege or jus- 
tice, crime or duty, he went about 
it with a bold brow and a steady 
hand, 

Small deliberation did they hold, 
those gloomy men who met in the 
Painted Chamber. Their nerves 
Were strung, their minds made u Pp; 
they had even leisure to trifle with 
their awful task ; and the ink th at 
was to witness the shedding of a 
king’ 3 blood was flirted from one 
to another in ghastly mockery of 
sport. The DeatH WARRANT lay 
before them, the merciless docu- 
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ment that pronounced ‘Charles 
Stuart, King of England, to stand 
convicted, attainted, and condemned 
of high treason and other high 
crimes ; that sentenced him ‘To be 
put to death by the severing of his 
head from his body, of which sen- 
tence execution yet remaineth to 
be done. These are therefore to 
will and require you to see the said 
sentence executed in the open street 
before Whitehall upon the morrow, 
being the thirtieth day of this in- 
stant month of January, between 
the hours of ten in the morning 
and five in the afternoon, with full 
effect. And for so doing this shall 
be your warrant. 

‘And these are to require all 
officers and soldiers and others the 
good people of this nation of Eng- 
land, to be assisting unto you in 
this service. Given under our hands 
and seals,’ 

And then they signed their names 
in full, thus :-— 

‘Jonny BRADSHAW. 
‘THomas Grey, Lord Grosy. 
‘OLIVER CROMWELL,’ 

(And fifty-six others.) 

And the third signature was 
written in the steadiest hand 
amongst them all. 


CHAPTER XLL 
‘A FORLORN HOPE,’ 


Charles Stuart’s last day was 
come. He had undergone his trial 
with a dignity and calmness which 
many attributed to his conviction 
that even at the last the Parlia- 
ment dare not proceed to extre- 
mities, that at least the person of a 
sovereign must always be respected 
in England. If such was the reed 
on which he leaned, he must have 
found it broken in hishand. If he 
had cherished any expectations of 
a reprieve or commutation of his 
sentence, had been deceived by any 
of those visions which are so apt 
to take the place of Hope when 
Hope herself is stricken to the 
earth, he must have seen them now 
completely cleared away; and yet 
his courage never failed him. ‘the 
King was as composed, as gentle, 
as majestic, in his warded chamber 
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at St. James’s on that bitter 29th of 
January, as though he had been the 
most powerful monarch in Europe 
seated triumphantly cn a throne. 

In the ante-room of the prisoner’s 
apartment was stationed a guard of 
Hacker’s musketeers : rough, care- 
less soldiers were they, opposed to 
royalty both from interest and in- 
clination ; and yet, now that the 
sentence was passed, now that the 
prisoner whom they guarded was 
no longer a monarch on his trial, 
but a human soul that would be 
in eternity to-morrow, their boiste- 
rous jests were checked, their rude 
voices hushed, and all appeared to 
feel alike the influence of that ma- 
jesty with which the King of Ter- 
rors clothes him whom he is about 
to visit. 

One amongst them indeed seemed 
more restless than his comrades. 
Henry Brampton, with his dark 
face and flaxen curls, had omitted 
no opportunity of approaching the 
wrisoner ; and yet even now the last 
oe was almost come, and his duty 
had not yet brought him in imme- 
diate contact with Charles’s person. 
The suspense was getting absolutely 
maddening; and the disguised 
Cavalier’s feelings, outraged and 
lacerated by the sufferings he saw 
his sovereign compelled to undergo, 
worked upon him to a degree that 
it cost him all the efforts of which 
he was capable to hide from the 
observation of his companions. 

Brampton had laid his plans with 
the energy and decision of his cha- 
racter. For weeks he had been in- 
gratiating himself with the more 
dissolute and desperate men in the 
company to which he belonged. 
He had prayed with them, preached 
with them, jested with them, and, 
above all, drank with them, till he 
could count some dozen or so of 
choice spirits with whom he felt 
his infiuence to be all-powerful. 
These he had sounded cautiously 
and by degrees, Like most men 
with nothing to lose, he had found 
them totally without fixed prin- 
ciples, and perfectly ready for any 
undertaking which promised to 
conduce to their own advantage. 
Without committing himself to any 
one of them, or letting them into 
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his confidence, he had given them 
to understand that he meditated 
some bold stroke at a fitting op- 
portunity, in which he counted 
upon their adhesion, and which, if 
successful, would render them inde- 
pendent of military service for life, 
and give them wherewith to drink 
to their heart’s content for the rest 
of their days. 

These myrmidons he had con- 
trived with infinite pains to unite 
in one squad, or division, which 
generally went on guard together, 
and which formed in rotation the 
escort of his Majesty. Could he 
but depend upon them at the im- 
portant moment, a plan for the 
King’s escape was practicable, Re- 
lays of horses were ready at all 
hours to carry his Majesty to the 
coast; and if the fidelity of his 
guards could once be seduced, it 
would be no impossibility to hurry 
him out of St. James’s, and away 
to a place of safety under cover of 
night. Two obstacles stood in the 
way of the dauntless Cavalier. The 
first was so to arrange as that this 
escort, and no other, should guard 
him during the hours of darkness, 
a difficulty which appeared at length 
to be overcome, as they had been 
told off for duty this very evening ; 
the second, to apprise the King of 
his intentions, no easy matter, 
guarded as was the Royal prisoner, 
every word scrupulously noted, and 
every action rigidly watched. 

The great stake must be played 
out to-day. To-morrow it would 
be too late ; and Brampton’s mani- 
fest restlessness and perturbation 
began to excite the remarks of his 
reckless companions, 

‘Thy conscience pricks thee, 
Henry,’ said one rude musketeer. 
‘Overboard with it, man! as thou 
didst with the Dons yonder on the 
Spanish Main.’ 

‘Nay,’ quoth another, ‘the time 
hath come at last ; and Brampton’s 
plot, whatever it be, is about hatch- 
ing just now.’ 

“Well, I for one am tired of doing 
nothing,’ observed a third. ‘Have 
with thee, lad, be it to rob a church 
or to skin a bishop !’ ; 

‘Or to put Fairfax in irons,’ said 
a fourth. 
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‘Or to take the New Jerusalem 
by escalade. Hurrah! for three 
hours’ plunder of those streets, my 
boys, after the storm, shouted a 
fifth. They were ripe for anything 
now, and the ‘hurrah!’ was re- 
echoed more than once through the 
guard-room, when the last speaker, 
the wildest reprobate amongst them 
all, raised his hand with a warning 
gesture, and a wistful look upon his 
dissipated, war-worn face. ‘Hush! 
lads!’ he said, in a hoarse whisper ; 
and whilst he spoke the guard- 
room became still as death. ‘ Hush, 
for pity’s sake. His children are 
going in to him even now. God 
help them, poor things! I’ve got 
young ones of my own! 

There was a tear on more than 
one shaggy eyelash, as the Princess 
Elizabeth and her little brother, 
the infant Duke of Gloucester, were 
led by faithful Herbert through the 
guard-room, to see their father for 
the last time on this side the grave. 

Charles sat at a small table, on 
which laya Bible, a work of con- 
troversial divinity—for even at this 
extreme hour he could not take his 
religion pure from the fountain- 
head—and a casket containing a few 
small diamond ornaments and 
other jewels, 

This casket had been sent to him 
the night before, in return for a 
signet-ring which he had forwarded 
to its guardian as a voucher, and 
had been religiously kept by that 
custodian, the Lady Wheeler, until 
such time as the King’s necessities 
should force him to ask for it. Its 
contents were scarcely of Royal 
value, being but a few dilapidated 
‘Georges’ and ‘Garters; but as 
they lay spread out upon the table 
before him, they constituted all the 
worldly possessions left to Charles 
Stuart. 

He was looking at them wistfully, 
and with a sad pensive expression 
on his brow. Many a gorgeous 
scene did those glittering toys 
recal, many an hour of Royal state 
and courtly splendour when he who 
was now a prisoner waiting for his 
doom, needed but to lift his hand 
to bid the proudest heads in Eng- 
land bend lowly before him, when 
he was the centre of that charmed 
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circle which numbered in its ranks 
the flower of the noblest aristocracy 
in the world, now, alas, scattered, 
exiled, ruined, and destroyed—when 
he was the first personage in its 
peerage, the first knight in its 
chivalry, the powerful sovereign, 
the happy husband, the lawgiver, 
the benefactor, the fountain-head 
of honour, and wealth, and renown. 
Where had it all fled? Could those 
times have ever beeri real? or was 
it not some vision that had melted 
dreamily away? Alas! those 
broken ornaments typified too truly 
the broken fortunes of him who 
now gazed on them for the last 
time. It is said that on the near 
approach of death, especially a 
death of violence undergone while 
body and mind are still untouched 
by decay, the whole of a man’s life 
passes before him like a pageant. 
What a strange eventful pageant 
must it have been that thus glided 
across the spiritual vision of the 
doomed King! His careless boy- 
hood, his indulgent father’s kindly 
smile and awkward ungainly form ; 
the romantic expedition to Madrid, 
the gorgeous feasts, the tournaments 
and bull-fights of chivalrous old 
Spain; the face of Buckingham, 
beautiful exceedingly, and thespark- 
ling smile of his own young Bour- 
bon bride; the assembled Parlia- 
ments, a royal figure standing out 
in relief as that of one with whom 
he was not personally identified, 
calling them together and pro- 
roguing them at will ; Laud’s stately 
bearing, Hampden’s goodly pre- 
sence, respectful even in defiance, 
and scapegoat Strafford’s pale re- 
proachful smile; then the Scotch 
progress, and the magnificence of 
Newcastle’s princely hospitality, 
the unfurling of the standard, the 
marches and counter-marches of 
civil warfare ; the Court at Oxford, 
with its narrowing circle of the 
loyal and true, stanch Ormond’s 
noble brow, hot Rupert’s towering 
form, Goring’s long love-locks, and 
stout old Astley’s honest war-worn 
face; then the midnight bivouac 
and the morning alarm, the sweep- 
ing charge, the thrilling war-cry, 
the shattered rout of Naseby’s fatal 
field; a prisoner, still a king, at 
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Holmby House, Hampton Court, 
Carisbrooke Castle, Windsor itself ; 
the poor bird beating its wings more 
and more hopelessly against the bars 
of each successive cage; to end in 
Bradshaw’s pitiless frown and the 
final sentence read out to consent- 
ing hundreds in Westminster Hall. 
Aye, it was reality, after all, else 
why this sombre apartment, with 
its barred doors and lofty window- 
sills? why the sad faces of his few 
personal attendants? why the rude 
oath and jest and clang of arms in 
the adjoining guard-room? above 
all, why the chill dull foreboding, 
creeping and curdling even round 
his brave heart, the stunned con- 
sciousness that to-morrow he must 
be in another world. 

It is a splendid pageant, truly, 
that of a king’s life; yet perhaps 
at the extreme hour its scenes ap- 
pear no whit more important, no 
whit more satisfactory to look back 
upon, than those which flit through 
the brain of a beggar, laying him 
down to die homeless by the way- 
side, 

It was pitiful to see the children 
as they came gently into their 
father’s presence. On each little 
face there was a dim prescience of 
evil, a dread of something felt but 
not understood—fear for them- 
selves, sorrow for him, although 
they knew not why, mingled with 
childish wonderment, not altogether 
painful, and interest, and awe. 

Charles had need of all his forti- 
tude now. He took the Princess 
lovingly on his knee, and the child 
looked up wistfully and fondly in 
his face. Something that crossed 
it caused her to burst out a-crying, 
and she hid her wet cheek on her 
father’s shoulder in a passion of 
tears. Her little brother, frightened 
at her distress, wept plentifully for 
company. ‘The rough soldiers in 
the guard-room had rather have 
fronted the King’s culverins at 
point-blank distance, than entered 
that chamber sanctified by sorrow. 
They herded together as far as 
might be from the door, and if they 
exchanged words it was not above 
their breath. 

The King took his few diamond 
ornaments from the table. 
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‘My children,’ said he, ‘ behold 
all the wealth I have it now in my 
power to give you.’ . 

With that he placed the gauds in 
their little hands, reserving only a 
‘George, cut in an onyx and set 
with diamonds, the which he wore 
on his breast like a true knight, as 
he walked steadfastly to death on 
the morrow. 

Then he blessed them with a 
father’s blessing. ‘My children, 
said Charles, ‘1 shall be with you 
no more; you will never again see 
your earthly father in this world. 
But you have a Father in Heaven 
of whom none can rob you. To 
Him I commend you—to Him ] 
bid you commend yourselves. Ob- 
serve your duty to the Queen your 
mother. Swerve never in your 
loyalty to the Prince your brother, 
who is, and who always must be, 
my rightful successor. Fear not 
the face of man; fear only to do 
evil in the sight of Heaven. Fare- 
well, my children! Be comforted, 
and Farewell!’ 

Then lifting his little son upon 
his knee, a boy that could scarce 
speak plain, he bade him for the 
love of his father never to supplant 
either of his brothers: never to be- 
lieve that he could be a rightful 
Sovereign while they lived ; never 
to allow wicked designing men to 
tempt him to the Throne ; and the 
little one understood him, and 
kindled as he spoke, lisping out 
that he never would 

‘I will be torn in pieces first!’ 
said the sturdy child. So he dis- 
missed them; and calling them 
back once more, folded them in one 
long parting embrace, and blessed 
them for the last time. Then he 
turned away to the window; and 
when the door closed upon them it 
seemed to him that the bitterness 
of death was past. 

Good Bishop Juxon was then ad- 
mitted to the Royal presence, and 
Charles Stuart’s last evening on 
earth was passed in penitence and 
trustful prayer. 

Henry Brampton’s suspense was 
becoming too painful to endure; 
but the welcome order came at last, 
and our Cavalier found himself 
once more on the eve of one ol 
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those desperate enterprises in which 
it was his destiny to be continually 
engaged; in which, indeed, only 
he seemed now to live. Personal 
danger had for long beena stimulant 
of which he could ill forego the use, 
and it had become his normal ex- 
istence to work in a perpetual plot 
on the King’s behalf. 

With a brutality which was 
hardly characteristic even of that 
stern commandant, Hacker had 
issued an order that two mus- 
keteers should remain in the 
prisoner's chamber the whole night 
previous to his execution; and it 
was with a deep, thrilling sense of 
triumph that Brampton heard his 
assumed name read out by the cor- 
poral of the guard as selected for 
this otherwise unwelcome duty. 
As he ran over in his own mind 
the arrangements he had completed 
—the adherents on whom he could 
calculate as sufficiently numerous 
to overpower any refractory senti- 
nel; the coach which was in wait- 
ing night after night, on some pre- 
text or another, in the Mall; the 
relays of the best horses then in 
England, furnished from many a 
nobleman’s and gentleman’s stable, 
stationed at short intervals along a 
direct and unfrequented cross coun- 
try road to the coast; the raking 
corvette, that stood off and on from 
an obscure seaport during the day, 
and coming into harbour at night, 
was kept ready at any hour to trip 
her anchor, shake out her topsail, 
and, fair wind or foul, beat .out to 
sea; the disguise prepared for the 
well-known person of the King; 
nay, the very papers which should 
vouch for his assumed character in 
case he were stopped at any of the 
numerous armed posts pervading 
the country, and for which friends 
in high places had actually pro- 
cured the impression of the new 
Parliamentary seal, with the Eng- 
lish arms and the Irish harp, and 
the inscription, ‘ In the first year of 
freedom, by God's blessing re- 
stored ;—as he ran over all these 
well-assorted arrangements in his 
mind, he felt that the moment 
could no longer be delayed, and 
that now or never he must make 
proof of the inferior instruments 
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with the assistance of which his 
plan must necessarily be carried 
out. 

One by one he sounded them in 
different corners of the guard-room ; 
one by one he found them, as he 
had anticipated, men ready to un- 
dertake any measure, however des- 
perate, for an adequate considera- 
tion. All of them loved adventure 
for its own sake; none of them 
were inaccessible to a bribe. 

There was something about 
Brampton, too, that made its way 
rapidly with men; a certain wo- 
manly kindliness which—joined to 
obvious daring and reckless con- 
tempt for consequences, has an un- 
speakable charm for the grosser sex 
—had invested him with a high 
degree of interest in those un- 
tutored minds ; and the stories they 
told each other of his miraculous 
adventures and romantic crimes on 
the Spanish Main and elsewhere— 
stories which originated solely in 
their own imaginations—had sur- 
rounded him with a halo of renown 
and mystery by which they were 
completely dazzled. He was not 
slow to take advantage of this 
spurious fascination. Singly and 
collectively he bound them by an 
oath to do his bidding, whatever it 
might be, for that one night; and 
pledged himself equally solemuly 
to endow them severaliy with sums 
which, to private soldiers, repre- 
sented unheard-of affluence on the 
morrow. His own patrimony was 
well nigh exhausted, it is true, but 
the King’s adherents had not yet 
been completely rooted out of the 
land. Broken, dispersed, seques- 
tered, ruined as was the Cavalier 
party, he had no fear that the 
money would not be forthcoming. 
When Brampton belted on his ban- 
deliers and shouldered his musket 
to take his post in the King’s bed- 
room, his heart bounded under his 
buff-coat to think that at last he 
had saved his Sovereign. 

Good Bishop Juxon had taken 
leave of his beloved master for the 
night; faithful Herbert had pre- 
pared the pallet on which, as an 
act of especial favour to the pri- 
soner, he was permitted to repose 
by the King’s bedside. Charles 
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had completed his usual devotions, 
and had busied himself in the ob- 
servance of all the accustomed 
minutie of his toilet, as though it 
were but one of the many ordinary 
evenings which lead up surely and 
successively to the last. When he 
was ready to undress he seemed to 
indulge in a short interval of con- 
templative repose—calm, resigned, 
nay, even hopeful, like a man who 
is about to undertake a journey on 
which he has long speculated, and 
for which, now that his departure 
is near at hand, he has neither re- 
yugnance nor fear. Herbert busied 
himself about divers matters in 
the chamber, to hide his troubled 
countenance and overflowing eyes, 
which the King observing, spoke to 
him cheerfully and with a smile, 
bidding him rouse himself at an 
early hour on the following morn- 
ing, ‘for, said Charles, ‘I must be 
astir betimes; I have a great work 
to do to-morrow.’ 

The attached servant’s fortitude 
here gave way completely, and 
clasping his master’s hand to his 
bosom, he burst into a passion of 
grief. 

‘Nay,’ said the King, ‘be com- 
forted ; to-morrow is a day of re- 
joicing rather than of sorrow. Is 
it not my second marriage-day ? 
To-morrow I would be as trim as 
may be, for before night I hope to 
be espoused to my blessed Jesus.’ 

For even now, on the verge of 
eternity, trifling matters wrested 
their share of attention from the 
grief of the one and the pre-occu- 
i of the other. Herbert asked 
is master what clothes he would 
be pleased to wear on the morrow 
and the warrior-spirit of the old 
English Kings flashed up for the 
last time, tempered but not extin- 
guished by the resignation of the 
Christian— 

‘Let me have a shirt on more 
than ordinary,’ said Charles, ‘by 
reason the season is so sharp as ma: 
probably make me shake, which 
some observers will imagine pro- 
ceeds from fear. I would have no 
such imputation. I fear not death ; 
death is not terrible to me. I bless 
my God I am prepared!’ These 


last words the King uttered in a 





low, devout, and solemn tone. He 
had done with everything now, on 
this side of eternity. 

Yet is life passing sweet, even to 
him who has most manned himself 
for its loss; and one more trial was 
in store for the prisoner ere the 
gates of earthly hope were closed 
upon him for ever. A loud knock 
was heard at the door of his apart- 
ment, and without waiting for 
permission to enter, a file of 
musketeers marched steadily into 
the room, and stationed themselves 
one on each side of the King’s 
couch, 

In vain Herbert stormed and ex- 
postulated ; in vain he threatened 
the vengeance of the Colonel, the 
General, the Council, and the Par- 
liament: the soldiers had their 
orders, they said; and the King, 
calming his servant’s indignation, 
gently bade him be still and submit 
with patience, as he did himself, to 
this last indignity. 

One of the musketeers seemed 
stupified with drink, as was indeed 
the case, and remained like a statue 
on his post; but the door had 
scarcely closed upon the stir and 
clang of the guard-room ere the 
other, flinging his musket on the 
floor, was prostrate at the King’s 
feet, covering his hand with kisses, 
and pouring forth expressions of 
loyalty and devotion such as the 
Sovereign had not heard for many 
a long month. Despite the flaxen 
curls and the dyed skin, the King 
recognised him at once ; and to the 
Cavalier’s hurried entreaties that 
he would save himself, as he poured 
forth a torrent of explanations and 
adjurations that not an instant was 
to be lost, did but reply— 

‘It was like thee, Humphrey 
Bosville, bold, gallant heart !—loyal 
to the last. It is no fault of thine 
that Charles Stuart must wear no 
more an earthly crown. But it is 
not to be. Listen, good Bosville; 
already they are changing the guar 
in the ante-room. Thy plot hath 
failed thee even at the eleventh 
hour. God grant they may not 
have suspected thee and thy com- 
rades, Surely, ere this time to- 
morrow enough blood will have 
been shed. Fare thee well for ever, 
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my truest, bravest servant, It is 
the will of God—God’s will be 
done! 

It was indeed too true. The last 
chance had failed, like all the rest. 
No sooner had Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell been informed of Hacker's 
directions that the prisoner's last 
hours should be subject to intru- 
sion, than he rescinded the brutal 
order ; but the practised warrior at 
the same time commanded that the 
guard in the ante-room should be 
relieved every four hours, and that 
the same men should not be warned 
twice for this duty until after the 
execution—thus nullifying any at- 
tempt at tampering with the sol- 
diers’ fidelity, unless the seducer 
was prepared to corrupt the whole 
regiment. 

Humphrey had but time to re- 
sume his arms and his soldierlike 
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attitude, when he was recalled to 
his comrades in the ante-room, and 
with them marched back to his re- 
gimental quarters. He carried off 
with him, however, one of the 
King’s gloves, which Charles, with 
his accustomed kindliness in trifles, 
had taken from the table and 
slipped into his hand as he bade 
him farewell. That glove was 
treasured by Bosville’s descendants 
as the most precious relic of their 
house. 

At roll-call on the following 
morning some dozen or so of 
Hacker's musketeers were missing. 
Amongst the deserters was one 
Henry Brampton, of whom no fur- 
ther intelligence was ever obtained, 
though, unlike the rest, he had left 
his buff-coat, his arms and accoutre- 
ments, for the benefit of his suc- 
cessor in the ranks, 


FRANKLIN’S FATE, AND THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘FOX.* 


\ 7HO will say that the days of 

naval daring are over? If 
there be any one bold enough to 
hazard such an opinion, he will, we 
venture to say, come to a very dif- 
ferent conclusion after reading 
Captain M‘Clintock’s narrative, of 
which we purpose giving some ac- 
count. It does indeed bring us 
back to the days of the early ex- 
plorers of the Arctic regions, to 
find a few men going forth in a 
small, lonely ship, and doing work 
which in these latter days our Ad- 
niralty appear to have believed 
could be effected only by a squad- 
ron of strong and large vessels. 
But it is astonishing how famili- 
arity with dangers strips them of 
their terrors. See how some of 
our yachtmen push their delicate 
craft into far north seas, and how 
successfully they have battled with 
thick-ribbed ice. 

It was the knowledge of these 
factsthat strengthened Lady Frank- 
lin in her resolve to endeavour to 
solve a problem of intense interest, 


and by ascertaining the fate of the 
Franklin Expedition, set at rest 
for ever all speculations on the sub- 
ject. Butshe did not take the step 
without making a strong appeal 
in the first instance to the Govern- 
ment. In April, 1856, she addressed 
a long letter to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, urging them to send 
out one more expedition. She was 
led to write this letter principally 
because the Admiralty, though 
made aware by the intelligence 
that Dr. Rae brought home, that 
the Hrebus and Terror, or at least 
one of these ships was lying wrecked 
not far from King William Land, 
had only authorized the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to send a birch-bark 
canoe expedition down the Fish 
River, to search for the survivors 
or their remains. This expedition, 
though commanded by Mr. Ander- 
son, an officer of great zeal and en- 
terprise, was far too weak to per- 
form the required searching work, 
Indeed, but nine days were devoted 
to exploration, the canoes at the 
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end of that time being wholly unfit 
for further service. But Mr. An- 
derson was so confident that the 
fate of our unfortunate countrymen 
would in all probability be ascer- 
tained by sending out another ex- 
pedition, efficiently organized, to 
the neighbourhood of King William 
Land, that he did all in his power 
to urge the Admiralty to take this 
desirable step. 

Indeed he found certain relics of 
the lost expedition, and heard such 
accounts from the Esquimaux as 
left no doubt on his mind that they 
held the secret of the catastrophe 
which terminated the Franklin 
Expedition. 

In Lady Franklin’s letter, which 
we are surprised has not been 
printed in the appendix to Captain 
M‘Clintock’s volume, mention is 
made of the almost certain exis- 
tence of some document recording 
the fate of the Lrebus and Terror. 
She says :— It is my humble hope 
and fervent prayer that the Govern- 
ment of my country will them- 
selves complete the work they have 
begun, and not leave it to a weak 
and helpless woman to attempt the 
doing that imperfectly which they 
themselves can do so easily and 
well; yet, if need be, such is my 
painful resolve, God helping me.’ 
And she adds, *‘ An expedition may 
ascertain all, or much of what we 
want to know, and bring back 
some journal, or some precious 
fragment, otherwise lost to us for 
ever.’ 

This appeal had no effect upon 
the Admiralty, and the season of 
1856 passed away without any pre- 
parations being made to send out 
another expedition. Unwilling to 
abandon all hope that Government 
would act in the matter, Lady 
Franklin addressed a letter to Lord 
Palmerston, praying his lordship to 
use his influence in promoting the 
object in view. 

This letter was accompanied by 
a memorial from eminent men of 
science, headed by SirR. Murchison, 
who has been indefatigable in the 
cause of searching for Franklin, 
urging the Admiralty to make 
a final effort. The effect of these 
applications was to break long 
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official reticence. The Admiralty 
issued their ultimatum. The search 
by Gov ernment was de< slared closed, 
and it therefore became evident 
that if the fate of our country- 
men was to be ascertained, the 
labour of doing so could only be 
accomplished by private enterprise, 

Disappointed i in her expectations, 
Lady Franklin now lost no time in 
organizing a private expedition. At 
the instigation of a few devoted 
friends, an appeal was ete to the 
public for pecuniary aid ; but the 
Press generally deprec ated any 
further search, ‘and the +vesult was 
that only £2981 were subscribed— 
but a small proportion of the cost 
of the expedition, which, according 
to the details given in the Appendix, 
amounted to £10,412. 

Before taking any steps to pro- 
cure a ship, Lady Franklin asked 
for the loan of the Arctic vessel, 
Resolute, which had formed one of 
Sir E. Belcher’s searching squad- 
ron, and had been abandoned in 
the ice at the mouth of Wellington 
Sound. Wonderful to state, she 
drifted with the pack into Baffin’s 
Bay, was discovered uninjured by 
an American whaler, and after 
being thoroughly refitted, was pre- 
sented by the United States Go- 
vernment to our Queen. 

The Resolute having been refused 
by the Admiralty, Lady Franklin 
purchased a large screw yacht, 
called the Fox, which had been 
built for the late Sir Richard 
Sutton, of fox-hunting celebrity. 
The next step was to transform this 
summer sea craft into a_ stout, 
substantial ship, fit to bear the 
brunt of ice artillery. This was 
done at Aberdeen, and by the end 
of June, 1857, the Yow was ready 
for sea 

Fortune favoured L: ady Franklin 
in the choice of a commander, for 
perhaps among all the Arctic 
officers who have gained laurels by 
deeds of heroism and daring in the 
Arctic seas, no name stands higher 
than that of Captain M‘Clintock. 
To him is due the great merit of 
having brought sledge travelling in 
the arctic regions to the perfection 
to which it has attained. In- 
deed we think that had it been 
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possible for Captain M‘Clintock to 
have joined the crews of the Lrebus 
and Zerror when they were about 
to abandon their ships, he would 
have led some of them either to the 
stores of the Fury or to Port Leo- 
pold, where whalers would in all 
probability have been fallen in 
with. As usual in expeditions of 
this nature, volunteers came for- 
ward on all sides, anxious to serve 
under Captain M‘Clintock. Indeed, 
so popular are Arctic expeditions, 
that we remember when it was 
officially announced that Sir John 
Franklin was to command an expe- 
dition to discover the North-West 
Passage, we had considerable diffi- 
culty one day in gaining admis- 
sion to the house in which he was 
living, so numerous were the per- 
sonal applications to be permitted 
to go out with him, Captain 
M‘Clintock’s second in command 
was Lieutenant W. R. Hobson, R.N., 
an officer already distinguished 
in Arctic service. Captain Allen 
Young, of the mercantile marine, 
joined as sailing master, contribut- 
ing not only his valuable services 
gratuitously, but also £500 to the 
expedition. Dr. David Walker 
volunteered for the post of surgeon 
and naturalist, and just before the 
For sailed, Carl Petersen, well 
known to Arctic readers as the 
Esquimaux interpreter who had 
served in the expedition of Captain 
Penny and Dr. Kane, joined Cap- 
tain M‘Clintock from Copenhagen. 
The crew consisted of twenty-two 
experienced men. Provisions were 
taken for twenty-eight months, and 
the Royal Society contributed va- 
rious valuable magnetical instru- 
ments which were used to good 
purpose. All being ready, the Vox 
steamed out of Aberdeen harbour 
on the rst of July, 1857. Lady 
Franklin had journeyed from Lon- 
don for the purpose of bidding fare- 
well and a hearty ‘God speed’ to her 
little venture ; but beyond the pre- 
sence of herself and a few friends, 
the departure of the Vox took place 
without any public demonstration. 
Not thus in the early days of Arctic 
enterprise was a vessel allowed to 
leave our shores. See what enthu- 
slasm prevailed when Sir Hugh 
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Willoughby sailed from the Thames 
on his unfortunate expedition in 
1553 — 

On the day appointed for the sailing 
of the expedition the ships were towed 
down by the boats, the mariners being 
all apparelled in watchet or skie-coloured 
cloth. The courtiers came running out, 
and the common people flocked together, 
standing very thick upon the shore ; the 
Privy Council, who were at Greenwich, 
where the Court then was, looked out of 
the windows, and the rest ran up to 
the tops of the towers; the ships here- 
upon discharged their ordnance, inso- 
much that the tops of the hills sounded 
therewith, the valleys and the waters 
gave an echo, and the mariners shouted in 
such sort that the sky rang again with 
the noise thereof. 


Captain M‘Clintock states that 
he was very desirous to be fur- 
nished with specific instructions ; 
but the following admirable letter 
contains the only directions which 
Lady Franklin gave him :— 

Aberdeen, June 29, 1857. 

My dear Captain M‘Clintock, — You 
have kindly invited me to give you ‘In- 
structions,’ but I cannot bring myself to 
feel that it would be right in me in any 
way to influence your judgment in the 
conduct of your noble undertaking; and 
indeed I have no temptation to do go, since 
it appears to me that your views are 
almost identical with those which I had 
independently formed before I had the 
advantage of being thoroughly possessed 
of yours. But had this been otherwise, 
I trust you would have found me ready 
to prove the implicit confidence I place 
in you by yielding my own views to your 
more enlightened judgment; knowing too 
as I do that your whole heart also is in 
the cause, even as my own is. As to the 
objects of the expedition and their rela- 
tive importance, 1am sure you know that 
the rescue of any possible survivor of the 
Erchus and Terror would be to me, as it 
would be to you, the noblest result of our 
efforts. 

To this object I wish every other to be 
subordinate; and next to it in importance 
is the recovery of the unspeakably precious 
documents of the expedition, public and 
private, and the personal relics of my 
dear husband and his companions. 

And lastly, I trust it may be in your 
power to confirm, directly or inferentially, 
the claims of my husband’s expedition to 
the earliest discovery of the passage, 
which, if Dr. Rae’s report be true (and 
the Government of our country has ac- 
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cepted and rewarded it as such), these 
martyrs in a noble cause achieved at their 
last extremity, after five long years of 
labour and suffering, if not at an earlier 
period. 

I am sure you will do all that man can 
do for the attainment of all these objects; 
my only fear is that you may spend your- 
selves too much in the effort; and you 
must therefore let me tell you how much 
dearer to me even than any of them is 
the preservation of the valuable lives of 
the little band of heroes who are your 
companions and followers. 

May God in his great mercy preserve 
you all from harm amidst the labours and 
perils which await you, and restore you 
to us in health and safety as well as 
honour! As to the honour I can have 
no misgiving. It will be yours as much 
if you fail (since you may fail in spite of 
every effort) as if you succeed; and be 
assured that, under any and all circum- 
stances whatever, such is my unbounded 
confidence in you, you will possess and be 
entitled to the enduring gratitude of your 
sincere and attached friend, 

JANE FRANKLIN. 


How different are these instruc- 
tions to those emanating from the 
Admiralty ; but it is not every 
captain who has the happiness of 
sailing under the pennant of a 
lady, and one, too, so devoted to 
the cause in which she was em- 
barked, as Lady Franklin. All went 
well with the “ox until the 12th of 
August, when just as they fondly 
hoped that they were about getting 
through the terrible pack in Mel- 
ville Bay, the Fox became beset, 
and fixed in a mighty ice cradle, 
drifted during 242 days. During 
this long imprisonment, existence 
Was most monotonous; occasion- 
ally, however, incidents occurred 
to vary the routine of every-day 
life. 

At length the pack, to use Dr. 
Kane’s graphic words, ‘took upon 
itself the functions of an ocean,’ and 
after a long and most anxious 
struggle with surging floes and 
tottering icebergs, the Fox was 
once more fairly at sea. During 
her imprisonment in the pack, she 
had drifted 1385 statute miles, the 
longest drift on record. 

Many captains would now doubt- 
less have returned to England, but 
this idea never occurred to Captain 
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M‘Clintock, nor does it appear that 
any one of his crew wished him to 
abandon the enterprise. Accord- 
ingly, after renewing stores at Hol- 
steinborg, in Greenland, the Foz 
was steered for Lancaster Sound, 
passed safely through Melville Bay, 
and up that sound as far as Beechey 
Island, where she arrived on the 
11th August, 1858. Here, it may 
be remembered, a large quantity of 
stores was left by previous search- 
ing expeditions in a house built to 
receive them. Most of the biscuits 
in the bags were damaged, but 
everything else was in perfect order, 

Tn accordance with Lady Frank- 
lin’s wishes, Captain M(‘Clintock 
erected a tablet, prepared by her 
directions, to the memory of Frank- 
lin and his companions on a con- 
spicuous part of Beechey Island, 
This work accomplished, the For 
left Beechey Island on the 16th of 
August, at which period the open 
space of Barrow Straits was most 
remarkable. Great hopes were 
therefore entertained that they 
would be able to pass down what 
was then known as Peel Sound to 
King William Land. In this, how- 
ever, they were disappointed ; nor 
could they pass through EBellot 
Strait from Regent Inlet. That 
strait, which divides the northern 
extremity of America from North 
Somerset, was barred by ice, which 
surged through the channel in such 
a manner as to render navigation 
impossible. Under these circum- 
stances the Fox was laid up for the 
winter in Port Kennedy, at the east 
entrance of Bellot Strait. 

Here Captain M‘Clintock set up 
a magnetical observatory, con- 
structed of blocks of ice, and with 
the assistance of his officers made 
hourly observations. The geologi- 
cal features of the neighbourhood 
were also carefully noted, and it 
was found that the junction of the 
granitoid and Silurian rocks occurs 
in Bellot Strait, the low ground 
to the east being horizontal beds of 
Silurian limestone, while on_ the 
west the granite hills of West 
Somerset rise to a height of sixteen 
hundred feet above the narrow 
strait. They also determined the 
exact position of the extreme 
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northern promontory of the conti- 
nent of America, to which promon- 
tory the distinguished name of 
Murchison has been given. 

But although the country where 
they wintered has many _pictu- 
resque features, their ; life was 
very dreary. In mid-winter Cap- 
tain M‘Clintock enters in his note- 
book—‘ Very dull times. No 
amount of ingenuity could make a 
diary worth the paper it is written 
on, An occasional raven flies past ; 
a couple more ptarmigan have been 
shot; another north-west gale is 
blowing, with temperature down to 
And this, be it remem- 
bered, was their second winter in 
the ice. Still, we do not find that 
there was any discontent, the gene- 
ral feeling evidently being that 
they had a duty to perform, hard 
and stern, it is true, but carrying 
results with its fulfilment which 
would reward them for their hard- 
ships.) On the 7th November a 
great misfortune befel them—Mr. 
Brand, the engineer, who was per- 
fectly well on the previous evening, 
was found dead in his cabin. His 
death was attributed to apoplexy. 
‘We are now, says Captain 
MClintock, in allusion to this 
event, ‘without either engineer or 
engine-driver ; we have only two 
stokers, and they know nothing 
about the machinery. Our num- 
bers are reduced to twenty-four, 
including our interpreter, and two 
Greenland Esquimaux.’ 

But the little company were not 
cast down. In January, active pre- 
parations were made for the sledge 
journeys; and on the morning of 
the 17th of February the first start 
was made, although the thermome- 
ter still indicated a temperature of 
between —31° and —42°, 

Captain Roar with one man 
and a sledge drawn by dogs, pro- 
ceeded through Bellot Strait to the 
south-west shores of Prince of 
Wales Land, which were well 
searched, and during this explora- 
tion a wide channel was discovered 
between the above land and Vic- 
toria Land, to which Lady Franklin 
has given M‘Clintock’s name. Cap- 
tan M‘Clintock and Lieutenant 
Hobson in the meanwhile pushed 
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south, along the shores of Boothia 
Felix, to King William Land. 

Esquimaux were fallen in with 
on’ the east side of King William 
Land, from whom several articles 
appertaining to Franklin’s party 
were procured, and they asserted 
that they had crossed King William 
Land to obtain them from one of 
the wrecked ships. This intelli- 
gence led, of course, to the con- 
clusion that they were not far from 
some more certain evidence of 
Franklin’s fate; and it was Lieu- 
tenant Hobson’s good fortune to 
find this in the form of the precious 
record of which an admirable fac- 
simile is given. This document in- 
forms us that the Zredus and Ter- 
vor wintered in the ice near King 
William Land in 1846-7, and that 
up to the first date given, 28th of 
May, 1847, all was well. 

But unhappily, round the margin 
of the paper upon which Lieutenant 
Gore in 1847 wrote words of hope 
and promise, another hand, sup- 
posed to be that of FitzJames, 
added, on the 22nd April, 1848, that 
the Hrebus and Terror were de- 
serted about five leagues north- 
north-west of Victory Point, where 
the record was discovered ; that Sir 
John Franklin died on the 11th 
June, 1847 ; that the total loss by 
deaths in the Expedition up to the 
25th April was nine officers and 
fifteen men ; and that the remain- 
ing officers and crew, consisting of 
one hundred and five souls, pur- 
posed starting on the following 
day, under the command of Captain 
Crozier, for the Fish River, 

That this unfortunate party pe- 
rished from scurvy and privations is 
but too probable, dying, as one of 
the Esquimaux stated, where they 
fell. The skeleton discovered by 
Captain M‘Clintock on the south 
shore of King William Land, and 
the remains of other bodies in the 
abandoned boat only fifty miles 
south of Point Victory, with the 
quantity of clothing found, a great 
heap in one place upwards of four 
feet in height, are but too strong 
evidences that death must have 
terminated the lives of the retreat- 
ing party very soon after they 
aaneed the ships. 
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‘ Nothing,’ says Capt. M‘Clintock, 
‘can exceed the gloom and desola- 
tion of the western coast of 
King William Island.’ Game can 
scarcely be said to exist in the 
country, as a proof of which we 
may notice that when Captain 
M‘Clintock’s provisions were run- 
ning very short, three of their 
puppies were of necessity shot, 
and their sledge used for fuel. 

The search was continued until 
the 2nd of June, when the sledge 
varties returned to the Fox, and 
Sai favoured by an open sea- 
son, they steamed out of Bellot 
Strait into Lancaster Sound, and 
arrived at Spithead on the 2oth of 
September. , 

Thus terminated the voyage of 
the gallant little Yor, and it is not 
too much to say that since the 
famous voyage of Parry, no expedi- 
tion in the Arctic seas has been 
more successful than that of Cap- 
tain M‘Clintock. By his enter- 
prise, and that of his companions, 
we have at length, after a long and 
weary search of eleven years, ascer- 
tained the fate of the Franklin 
Expedition. This, as regards the 
manner of their death, is of course 
very sad ; but we must not forget 
that it was also their fate to be the 
first discoverers of a North-West 
Passage, and in all probability the 
only navigable one. 

As considerable misunderstand- 
ing exists respecting this North- 
West Passage, a short account of 
its geographical features will pro- 
bably be acceptable. 

If the reader will look at a map 
of the Arctic regions, he will find 
two arms of the sea opening into 
Barrow’s Straits, divided by North 
Somerset. That on the east is 
Prince Regent Inlet, and that on 
the west was known as Peel Sound. 
After Franklin’s first winter in the 
ice, 1845-6 (not 1846-7, as erro- 
neously stated in the record dis- 
covered by Lieutenant Hobson), 
Franklin doubtless made great 
efforts to carry out the Admiralty 
instructions, which directed him to 
endeavour to pass to Behring Strait 
by a course south-west of the lon- 
gitude of Cape Walker. But while 
on the one hand he probably found 
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this passage blocked, as indeed it 
generally appears to be, by heavy 
ice floes, on the other he saw 
Wellington Channel open, and 
ascended it, probably for the pur. 
pose of ascertaining whether a pas- 
sage existed round the Parry 
Islands. This indeed was Fitz 
James’s belief. That Franklin did 
ascend that channel is certain, for 
the record informs us that the 
Erebus and Terror passed up it as 
high as 77° north latitude. 

But precisely in proportion to the 
joy that all on board must have 
felt at having sailed thus far north 
without a check, must have been 
their bitter disappointment when 
they found the head of Wellington 
Channel choked by ice. Of course 
there was nothing now to be done 
but to retrace theirsteps. Thisthey 
did, but not precisely, for they re- 
turned through a channel between 
Cornwallis and Bathurst Island,and 
entered Barrow Strait nearly op- 
posite Cape Walker. At this point, 
assuming that this strait to the 
west was still ice-blocked, but one 
course remained to be taken—viz, 
to pass down the sound imme- 
diately to the south. Indeed it is 
stated on reliable authority, that 
when Franklin’s expedition was 
under consideration, he pointed, one 
day shortly before he sailed, to 
the western entrance of Simpson 
Strait, and the adjoining coast of 
North America, and said, ‘If I can 
but get down there, my work is 
done ; for from thence it would be 
all plain sailing to the westward.’ 

Here then was a channel leading 
apparently to the locality which 
Franklin desired to attain. Down 
it he went, until his ill-fated ships, 
after their long voyages in Arctic 
and Antarctic seas, were finally beset 
in latitude 70° 5" north, and longi- 
tude 98° 23” west, about twelve 
miles north of Cape Felix, King 
William Land, two hundred miles 
from Cape Walker, and one hun- 
dred from Simpson Strait. Now 
as Captain Collinson, in his most 
remarkable voyage from Behring 
Straits, passed in his ship along the 
North American coast in 1853 as 
far as Cambridge Bay, and actually, 
by sledge parties, overlapped the 
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position of the beset Hrebus and 
Terror, being at one time scarcely 
more than thirty miles from the 
ships, it is evident that had Frank- 
lin been so fortunate as to have 
found the sea open, he would have 
navigated his ships into the Pacific 
through Behring Strait. He did, 
however, forge the wanting link in 
the chain of a North-West Passage 
by sailing down to the locality of 
hiscatastrophe, and thus ascertain- 
ing that what was called Peel Sound 
is truly a channel, to which Frank- 
lin’s name has very properly been 
given, and that this channel com- 
municates with Simpson Strait, dis- 
covered in 1839. These facts entitle 
him to the renown of having been 
the first discoverer of a North-West 
Passage; ‘the one thing left un- 
done, wrote old Purchas years ago, 
‘whereby a great mind may be- 
come notable.’ 

The probable cause of the Lrebus 
and Terror being beset, and of Col- 
linson being arrested in his progress 
north, was the enormous quantity of 
ice Which came down the channel 
discovered by Captain Young, -be- 
tween the lands of Prince of Wales 
and Victoria. Indeed Captain Young 
expresses his firm conviction that 
thischannel is so constantly choked 
by ice as to be quite unnavigable ; 
it is in fact a continuous ice stream 
from the north-west. 

In taking leave of Captain 
M‘Clintock, we congratulate him 
and Lady Franklin for having by 
their united exertions raised the 
veil from the great Arctic mystery. 
True the voyage of the Fox has 
confirmed our apprehensions that 
ow countrymen perished in a 
struggle to do their duty ; but we 
may be sure that the religious in- 
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fluence present during Franklin’s 
memorable journey across the 
North American shores, comforted 
the crews of the Hrebus and Terror. 
Long ago, a great Arctic hero 
cheered his companions in the hour 
of death by assuring them that 
heaven was as near by water as by 
land ; and we may feel certain that 
no opportunities were lost by 
Franklin and his officers to pre- 
pare the minds of those under their 
command for the fate that awaited 
them. And indeed they required 
all the consolation that religion 
can give, for their prospect was 
most sad. Reduced by scurvy to 
a state of infantine weakness, we 
see them in their attempt to reach 
the Fish River abandoning every 
article that could be dispensed 
with, and finally dropping as they 
struggled to escape from the barren 
shores of King William Land. But 
may we not hope that their last 
hours were cheered by the con- 
sciousness that they had done their 
duty, and helped in accomplishing 
the great work of discovering a 
North-West Passage, and that they 
would always be remembered as 
having triumphed over difficulties 
which baffled ardent spirits during 
three centuries? Yes, to our chil- 
dren’s children will the stirring 
story be told, that Sir John Frank- 
lin and his companions were the 
first discoverers of a North-West 
Passage, and we trust that before 
long we may be able to show our 
children a national monument in 
the metropolis, which, while it de- 
clares this fact, will be instrumental 
in inciting many a young spirit to 
deeds of maritime daring that will 
crown the hero and his country 
with immortal glory. 
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*‘(\UANT 8 lorigine des noms de 
Whig et de Tory, says De la 
Motraye,* writing of England in 
the year 1698, ‘le premier signifie 
dans la bouche dun violent Tory 
un homme faux, double, hypocrite, 
et ennemi juré de la monarchie et 
de la hierarchie ; et dans celle dun 
Whig, un ami du bien public, un 
zélé defienseur de la liberté tem- 
porelle et spirituelle, sur tout de la 
religion réformée. Le second, etant 
appliqué par un Whig des moins 
modérez & son adversaire, veut dire 
un cruel et implacable persecuteur 
de quiconque n’agit pas selon ses 
wrincipes, qui ne sert pas Dieu et 
fe Roi en la méme maniére que lui; 
un ennemi de cette double liberté 
dans tout autre qu’en soi-méme et 
dans le monarque qui I’y maintient, 
et auquel il veut que tout autre 
obeisse aveuglement et sans mur- 
mure, quelque persecuté qu'il en 
soit. Cet odieux nom etant au 
contraire donné par un Tory a son 
partisan, désigne un sujet fidéle et 
soumis a Dieu, au Roi, et a la 
patrie, et un deffenseur des privi- 
léges et des libertez du peuple.’ 
Exactly so. And as it was in 
1698 so it is in 1860. Poor De la 
Motraye! how we pity you, honest 
and patient inquirer that you are. 
After braving with heroic resolu- 
tion the fogs of our nebulous and 
brumous climate, that you might 
throw, for the benefit of your ad- 
miring countrymen, some light on 
the customs of those savage islan- 
ders who cut their throats by 
thousands in November, and, ac- 
companied each by his favourite 
bull-dog, lead their wives to Smith- 
field market for sale,—this is all you 
can tell them of the meaning of 
those cabalistic terms, so bizarres in 
their sound, so awful in their mys- 
tery— Tory’ and ‘ Whig.” What is 
a Tory? A lover of tyranny, an 
enemy of the human race, says A. 
An upholder of order, authority, 
and everything that is most respec- 
table and valuable, says B. What 
is a Whig? A promoter of anarchy 
and license, an agent of the powers 
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of evil, says B. The sworn friend 
of freedom and humanity, says A. 
De la Motraye can only record the 
answers, and leave his countrymen 
to reconcile them as they may, 

Unfortunately, this bewilder- 
ment is of a kind which has been 
felt by others beside De la Motraye. 
It is in truth common to all man. 
kind. It is neither more nor less 
than one of the very greatest evils 
which aftlict the human race. Des- 
perately groping after truth, on in- 
numerable subjects of all sorts and 
sizes, we receive from wise men and 
wise books, from anxious thoughts 
and sleepless nights, all kinds of 
unsatisfactory because contradic- 
tory replies. At last, after long and 
bitter experience, we find that abso- 
lute truth, out of the exact sciences, 
is a commodity of the very rarest 
kind—the fruit of the most de- 
voted and life-long toil, or of wis- 
dom such as is seldom granted to 
man ; and that all we have hitherto 
got (except perhaps in one or two 
precious instances) in answer to our 
earnest inquiries on any subject, 
however vital its importance, is the 
truth with regard to that subject as 
seen from a particular point of view, 
Think of the many good and clever 
men that you know ;—how you 
respect their opinion—what excel- 
lent reasoners they are—how zea- 
lous for the cause of truth—how 
honest, how earnest, how tempe- 
rate, and how wise; and then think, 
on the other hand, of the directly 
conflicting opinions which they 
hold on countless questions, small 
and great—on morals, on religion, 
on politics, on literature, on art— 
on almost every point of theory or 
of practice. How is this? you 
vainly ask yourself ; forgetting that 
of all the wise and good men living 
there is not one in a thousand— 
nay, not one in a myriad—who is 
not in a greater or less degree the 
slave and creature of a point of 
view. 

Here then it is, the bewilder- 
ing agent, the chloroform of the 
mind, the emissary of the powers 
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of darkness, preceny thrusting 
back benighted mortals in their 
upward struggle to the realms of 
day. It is no other than Point of 
View. How Truth would prevail 
(one is tempted to think) oad False- 
hood vanish from the earth, if only 
the thing signified by this term 
could be ostracized for ever ; if, in 
short, for the future, every subject 
could have only one aspect, and 
every question only one side. 
Surely, if this were happily con- 
sunmated, Truth, instead of emerg- 
ing somewhere about once in a 
century from the bottom of her 
well, would lie under every hedge, 
and be as cheap and universally 
attainable as those other life-givers 
and life-sustainers, light and air. 
As it is, one almost despairs of 
ever touching even the hem of her 
garment. Suppose (to take an 
instance) that you wish to know 
something about the character 
of Frederick William, father of 
Frederick the Great. One would 
imagine that there was no such 
great difficulty in the matter. 


Here was a man of great impor- 
tance in the world’s history, who 
lived not very long ago, in an en- 
lightened, observant, and literary 


age. Well, you ask, what sort of a 
man was he? and you go for an 
answer to the ordinary public in- 
structors, one of whom is Mr. 
Carlyle. From that gentleman you 
learn that the said Frederick was 
‘a wild man, wholly in earnest, 
with a terrible volcanic fire in him 
—a just man, valiant and veracious, 
with a divine idea of fact ; and that 
his value to me is rare and great.’ 
Another of our oracles, resorted to 
bythe faithful in no ordinary degree, 
is the Edinburgh Review; from 
which authority you learn, to your 
amazement, that Mr. Carlyle is in 
this matter labouring under a most 
absurd and unaccountable halluci- 
nation, and that Frederick William 
was neither more, less, nor in any 
respect other than ‘a truculent 
and besotted monster —a drun- 
ken, illiterate tyrant and buffoon.’ 
What is a plain, simple-minded 
man to do? Our good friend, we 
fear we cannot help you. For the 
misfortune is, that in this case, as 
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in so many others, both are right— 
right, not absolutely, of course, but 
each from his own point of view. 
Frederick William was illiterate, 
drunken, a tyrant, and a buffoon ; 
but he was also valiant, just, 
earnest, and true. And here in- 
deed Mr. Carlyle seems to have 
decidedly the best of the battle. 
The Edinburgh Reviewer sticks, 
firm as Arthur's Seat, to his own 
point of view, and refuses to look 
at the question from any other ; 
otherwise he would have seen that 
his business was not merely to state 
and re-state the notorious facts that 
the personage in question was illi- 
terate, bibulous, fond of fustiga- 
tion, and addicted to the practice of 
broad farce, but to prove that he 
had not the particular sterling qua- 
lities which Mr. Carlyle attributes 
to him. Mr. Carlyle, on the con- 
trary, relates carefully the facts, or 
most of the facts (for the Reviewer 
charges him with suppressing some 
of them), on which the ordinary 
estimate of the character rests—or 
in other words, presents to the 
reader Frederick William as seen 
under both aspects—from the 
Reviewer's point of view as well as 
from his own. 

In this one matter of character 
and reputation only, think of the 
mystification which the fact that 
there are several points of view 
from which a man’s character 
may be looked at, and the addi- 
tional fact that the rarest of all 
things is to find a man who will 
look at it from more than one, has 
occasioned to the world. The in- 
gones spirits of Athens, when 

crates was food for history, must 
have been in pleasing doubt 
whether he was an impious blas- 
phemer and wretched casuistical 
notoriety-hunter, who deserted the 
dose which he took, or the best and 
wisest of men, a martyr in the cause 
of truth, ‘who lived and died as 
none can live or die.’ About half 
the civilized world considers Luther 
to have been sent to earth on a 
special mission by the author of 
evil, and to have discharged with 
wonderful success the duties of his 
office ; the other half venerates him 
as the type of true heroism, the 
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triumphant champion of free con- 
science and free thought, the 
scourge of shams and exterminator 
of lies. Henry VIL has been for 
some two or three centuries the 
great model malefactor, the bug- 
bear of nurseries, the ruthless and 
bloated tyrant and uxoricide, whom 
the gods suffered to live only that 
kingship might become intolerable 
to men; and now Mr. Froude has 
discovered that he was wise and 
prudent, patriotic and self-denying, 
generous and kind, and generally 
of a disposition which in a world 
where there were no women would 
have made a perfect king. Crom- 
well, you find on inquiry, was a 
selfish hypocrite, blood-stained re- 
gicide, and tyrannical usurper. 
Cromwell, you find on further in- 
quiry, was the heroic liberator of 
his country, the wisest, most ear- 
nest, best, and bravest of mankind. 
Louis Napoleon is the Ruler of 
France. His acts, such as they are, 
are done under our very eyes: 
there is no question here of preju- 
diced, venal, or imaginative his- 
torians ; it is on ocular testimony 
and not tradition that we depend. 
Judging them from the evidence of 
our own senses, what sort of a cha- 
racter shall we give him? ‘The 
greatest scoundrel that ever vio- 
lated an oath, and enslaved a peo- 
ple, says one; ‘a perjurer, an 
usurper, a tyrant, and a villain.’ 
‘The saviour of society and his 
country, says another ; ‘the cham- 
pion of order and security—the foe 
to anarchy and civil war—the 
friend of religion—the liberator of 
the oppressed, the wise and patrio- 
tic governor, the firm and consis- 
tent ally, the greatest monarch and 
man that the world has seen.’ 
Magna est veritas et prevalebit. No 
doubt ; but appearances are not in 
her favour. 

Truly, when you consider the 
differences of opinion, depending on 
point of view, between men who, 
morally and intellectually con- 
sidered, appear to be about on a 
par with each other, you are driven 
almost to despair. Two persons, 
both men of education, intelligence, 
and honesty, were discussing, in 
the hearing of the present writer, 
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a particular phase in the quarrel 
which led to the Russian war. The 
representatives of the Western 
Powers had met at Vienna to arbi- 
trate in the dispute, and had drawn 
up a Note, containing certain de- 
mands upon Turkey, which they 
considered that the Emperor of 
Russia might fairly require the 
Porte to sign. The Emperor in- 
stantly accepted the Note. The 
Porte, however, to whom it was not 
communicated until after it was 
accepted by the Emperor, strongly 
objected to many parts of it, refused 
to comply with the demands which 
it contained, and proposed certain 
alterations in its own favour. The 
Western Powers then urged the 
Emperor to accept the Turkish al- 
terations. He refused; and the 
Powers thereupon sided with the 
Porte and prepared for war: justi- 
fying themselves chiefly by the fact 
that the Emperor, as the correspon- 
dence on the subject showed, attri- 
buted to the Note a meaning more 
unfavourable to Turkey than that 
which its authors intended it to 
bear. One of the disputants to 
whom I refer asserted that this re- 
pudiation of their own proposal 
was dishonourable to the Western 
Powers, and placed them thence- 
forth in the wrong. The other 
considered that the transaction was 
an ‘impudent piece of chicanery’ 
on the part of the Emperor of 
Russia, and that the Powers were 
fully justified in the course which 
they adopted. When, on questions 
so Bes and yet so vital, the 
opinions of honest and _ sensible 
men can be thus divided, what 
wonder that nations not seldom 
stumble and flounder fatally in 
their foreign and other policy! 
The mischief, however (as I said 
before), is not. only that there are 
many points of view from which a 
question may be regarded, but (and 
this being an evil the existence of 
which depends upon ourselves, is 
that with which we are principally 
concerned), that most people persist 
in regarding it only from one. One 
man, for instance, is a Reformer: 
and if you ask him the reason, he 
will tell you that no form of go- 
vernment can be good which is not 
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based upon the will of the people, 
—that the people ought therefore 
to be fully cal fairly represented 
in Parliament, and that he will be 
no party to a system of oligarchical 
tyranny working through a sham 
representation. Another is an 
anti-reformer, and his reason is 
that every step in the direction of 
reform brings the nation nearer to 
universal suffrage and mobocracy, 
the logical result of which is mili- 
tary despotism. Unfortunately, 
both these gentlemen are right. 
Unfortunately, I say ; because if the 
propositions which they respec- 
tively lay down were not really 
true, there would be some chance 
that they would not wholly rely on 
them, and that the actual practical 
truth, which lies somewhere be- 
tween the two, and results from a 
comparison of the different aspects 
of the case, would be discoverable 
by them. As it is, each is unalte- 
rably fixed in his own position. 
The truth of the case, as seen from 
his own point of view, he has un- 
doubtedly got; and he revels in the 
possession with a defiant fondness, 
a kind of ‘answer-me-that, sir,’ 
triumph, which it is wholly out of 
the power of any ordinary human 
influence to shake. Listen to any 
twopersons engaged in controversy, 
and (unless they are intellectually 
and morally very far above the 
average of men) you will be asto- 
nished to observe how little the 
arguments of either, however good 
in themselves, affect the other. 
One of them delivers what to you 
seems a home-thrust, going through 
and through his adversary, but with 
no more effect upon him than if he 
were a disembodied spirit. The 
latter is, in fact, quite indifferent to 
it: for he is secure in the panoply 
of a set of opposite maxims, in the 
soundness of which he has perfect 
confidence, and which in fact are 
sound, but possessing which he 
may nevertheless be as far from 
being right in his view of the ques- 
tion at issue as can well be con- 
ceived. The other is probably in 
the same invulnerable condition ; 
and Truth looks mournfully on, 
nowing too well that her only 
chance lies in the reconciliation, on 
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the give-and-take system, of two 
opposite sets of considerations, 
which in the present instance are 
about as likely to be reconciled as 
oil and water. 

Assuredly the root, not only of 
political and social, but also of 
moral errors of every kind, lies in 
this exclusive attachment to a point 
of view. Take for an instance the 
error of the cynic—l don’t mean 
the Byronic variety of the species, 
who is in fact not a cynic at all, 
but enjoying life particularly wishes 
to persuade you that he is mise- 
rable ; but that view of life which 
has made men from time out of 
mind madmen, infidels, misan- 
thropes, and suicides, and which is 
in fact at the bottom of most of the 
self-inflicted unhappiness of our 
race :—that view of life which the 
Yorkshire school-girl, Emily Bronté, 
addressing in the bitterness of her 
young heart (young, yet how old!) 
this world of ours, has expressed 
in lines most mournful indeed, but 
so lovely and so grand that it is a 
pleasure to write them down :— 
And gazing on the stars that glow 

Above me, in that stormless sea 
I long to hope that all the woe 

Creation knows is held in thee. 

* * * * 
Tl think there’s not one world above, 

Far as these straining eyes can see, 
Where Wisdom ever laughed at Love, 

Or Virtue crouched to Infamy : 

Where Pleasure still will lead to wrong, 

And helpless Reason warn in vain, 
And Truth is weak, and Treachery strong, 

And Joy the surest path to pain,— 
And Peace, the Lethargy of grief, 

And Hope, a phantom of the soul, 
And Life a labour, void and brief, 

And Death, the despot of the whole. 


This is poetry, and therefore you 
may be sure that, in some sense or 
other, it is truth. And such indeed 
is life, if you look at it only from 
one stand-point, and see it only on 
one side; but directly you change 
your position, you see that life is 
as different from this description of 
it as light from darkness. ‘Joy 
the surest path to pain.’ Most 
true ; but if it be also true (which 
it is) that pain is the surest path to 
joy, then had poor Emily Bronté no 
reason to complain. She had felt 
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among the brown hills of that 
lonely Yorkshire home of hers, 
every sensation known to huma- 
nity ; and among others, the ter- 
rible reaction, the fond regret, the 
bitter force of contrast, which are 
the penalties of joy ; but she must 
also have felt the rapture of relief. 
the xaracraars (as the Greeks calle 

it) of the senses, the enjoyment 
born of comparison, and odes 
engendered by delight, which are 
the recompense of pain. Wisdom 
laughs at Love, yet Love still holds 
its own; Reason again and again 
triumphs over Pleasure, Truth 
over Falsehood, and the fierceness 
of the fight enhances the glory of 
the victory; and there are many 
(we may hope there are every day 
more) to whom Peace is not a 
lethargy nor Hope a phantom ; 
whose life is a labour indeed and 
brief, but so far from being void, is 
pregnant with the germ of infinite 
and immortal good. 

So, if you will consider rightly, 
you will find that all the great 
immoralities and vices — avarice, 
ambition, licentiousness, envy, 
malice, hatred, and the rest—are 
the result of the particular view 
which their victims take of life 
and all that appertains to it; and 
that if you “a to change a man’s 
character, you must change his 
— of view. This, you will per- 
1aps say, is confounding moral 
with intellectual truth. No; for 
the difficulty which you will have 
in inducing a man to change his 
point of view will be in proportion 
to the degree of moral degradation 
into which he has fallen. The 
Greek word for repentance is 
peravoa, Which expresses an intel- 
lectual process, a change in a man’s 
understanding rather than in his 
heart ; but it is upon the state of 
his heart nevertheless that his ca- 
pacity peravoew depends. 

If we were to define wisdom as 
the power of seeing things from 
more than one point of view we 
should not be very philosophical 

erhaps, but neither, on the other 
1and, should we be very far wrong. 
At least, you will never find a really 
wise man who has not that power, 
though you will find many who are 
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not really wise and who think they 
have it. Of course a man may 
very possibly be in the right who is 
capable of seeing only one side of a 
question, because the side which 
he sees may present considerations 
of more weight than those which 
belong to any other aspect of the 
case. But on the other hand he 
may, by parity of reasoning, be in 
the wrong: while in all those nu- 
merous instances in which truth is 
only to be attained by comparing 
and balancing the considerations 
appertaining to different sides, he 
is put hopelessly out of court, 
Moreover, supposing him to have 
taken the right course with regard 
to a particular question, his conduct 
in so doing is in point of moral 
value infinitely inferior to that of 
the man who has adopted the same 
course on a deliberate view of all 
that is to be said for and against it, 
Suppose, for instance, ‘that two 
men are in favour of the system of 
religious equality, as against that 
of religious disabilities. One of 
them, from impulse, education, or 
turn of mind, embraces the cause, 
harangues perpetually in its favour, 
never answers the arguments of the 
opposite party, but never ceases to 
repeat his own. The other has 
carefully studied the subject, has 
heard and seen what the advocates 
of coercion have to say, satisfied 
his own mind, if not theirs, by re- 
plying to their arguments in detail, 
and become a supporter as zealous 
as the former of the rights of 
thought. Both are spoken of by 
their friends in the same terms, as 
‘that firm stickler for freedom of 
conscience,’ ‘ that champion of civil 
and religious liberty,’ and so forth, 
and get much the same credit in 
the eyes of the world. Which of 
them ‘is most entitled to it, or in- 
deed which of them is entitled to 
any credit at all, it is not difficult 
to see. Or again, two men are 
equally respected and receive an 
equal amount of post-prandial and 
other panegyric on account of their 
devotion to some philanthropic un- 
dertaking. One of them has rushed 
into it simply from an unreasoning 
impulse of benevolence, blind to all 
the considerations which renderea 
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ijt one of which the advantage 
and the success were both doubt- 
ful—blind also, |perhaps, to the 
ridicule attaching to its promoters, 
and to all the various discourage- 
ments which it was sure to encoun- 
ter. Another has seen all these 
things clearly before him, has 
counted the cost, has measured and 
weighed the obstacles to success, 
has faced and overcome the temp- 
tation to desist which in such cases 
the sneers or cavils of friends so 
liberally provide, and has ended 
by applying himself with all his 
energies to the execution of the 
scheme. 

It is not Truth alone that suffers 
from the prevalent inability to take 
more than one view of a case. 
Charity, more sacred even than 
Truth, weeps bitter tears because of 
it, and is warned off and kept at a 
distance from the haunts of men, 
which without her are mere dens 
of misery and gloom. Unable to 
conceive any view of a subject 
except that which it presents to 
themselves, and at the same time 
seeing others take a course with 
regard to it directly opposite to 
their own, men are driven, in de- 
fault of other explanation, to as- 
cribe selfish and wicked motives to 
their opponents. Mr. Bright, for 
instance, attributes the frequent 
wars in which this country has 
been engaged, and the overwhelm- 
ing opposition encountered by the 
principles of the ‘Peace Party,’ 
partly to natural ferocity, but prin- 
cipally to the desire for power and 
place on the part of the ‘ governing 
classes.’ Incapable of apprehending 
any view but his own of what 
common sense and Christian doc- 
trine require, he is quite at a loss 
to understand the course taken by 
men whom he knows to be men of 
sense and who profess to be Chris- 
tians ; and he finally explains it by 
setting them down as guided, not 
by moral or patriotic considera- 
tions, but by self-interest. If he 
would just leave his own standing- 
point for a moment, and step over 
to theirs, he would judge them 
very differently. He stands where 
he can see only one side of the 
question—namely, that war is a 
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terrible evil, and that we ought to 
love and cherish instead of destroy- 
ing each other. Z'hey see that war, 
though indeed a terrible evil, is as 
necessary and lawful a remedy for 
some of the diseases which afflict the 
community of nations, as penal laws 
and the policeman’s staff for some 
which affect the individual body 
politic ; and that if Christian doc- 
trine does not forbid the employ- 
ment of force for the preservation 
of social order, neither does it for- 
bid the employment of physical 
force for the preservation of inter- 
national order. Mr. Bright - may 
very possibly be right in his oppo- 
sition to a particular war, or in his 
doctrine that our wars in general 
have been too many and for inade- 
quate objects. In attributing base 
and criminal motives to those who 
are responsible for them, he is most 
unquestionably wrong; and the 
source of hiserror is, that he isa man 
of one point of view. So again in 
the case of those whose watchwords 
are attachment to the constitution 
and resistance to radical reform. 
Every one of them, according to 
Mr. Bright, is a man whose politics 
have been determined by an in- 
tense desire to provide for his poor 
relations, and who is accordingly 
intent to the last degree on preserv- 
ing an order of things which en- 
ables him to levy taxes for the 
purpose of creating places for 
them. You would expect to find 
that some intellectual defect was 
the parent of so desperate a para- 
dox ; and soaniiieais, when you 
consider the matter, you discover 
that the idea is that of a man in 
whom the faculty called by logi- 
cians ‘simple apprehension,’ extends 
only to one view of a question, 
and that his own. Otherwise he 
would be able to occupy in imagi- 
nation the position of those whom 
he calumniates, and so understand 
how it is possible for them to 
advocate, from considerations of 
public advantage, the cause of the 
constitution. 

Or take a very different case— 
that of religious persecution. That 
sane, rational, not uncivilized hu- 
man beings should have been in 
the habit of burning other human 
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opinions were supposed to be un- 
sound, is a fact at first sight as 
unaccountable as it is shocking, 
and which has usually been treated 
as explicable only by the supposi- 
tion of extreme cruelty and wicked- 
ness on the part of the authors of 
such proceedings. Hence deadly 
hatreds, retaliatory burnings, and 
all the miseries which the empire 
of the worst passions can inflict 
upon our race. Some of these men 
may no doubt have been cruel 
enough ; and as to those acts of 
theirs, they were as horrible and 
execrable as any that the stained 
and blotted annals of mankind can 
show. But from their own point 
of view they were justifiable ; and 
they are to be condemned for the 
most part, not for wickedness or 
cruelty of motive, but for acting 
from that pointof view. ‘We must 
remember, says Mr. Froude, ‘that 
those who condemned teachers of 
heresy to the flames considered that 
heresy itself involved everlasting 
perdition ; and the spirit of mercy 
itself might have led them to 
warn the people against a peril 
so tremendous by emphatic and 
marked severity.’ ‘There is no 
salvation,’ argued these victims of 
a fatal and fearful logic, ‘ out of 
our Church. If we burn this here- 
tic, we shall deter numbers from 
leaving that Church, and so save 
many souls, including perhaps (who 
knows ‘) his own.’ Excellent argu- 
mentation ; but be so good, our 
reverend and dogmatic friends, to 
shift your position a little, and 
look at the case under the changed 
aspect which it then assumes. In 
the first place, what right have you 
to declare that there is no salvation 
out of your Church? and in the 
next place, if you had any, did it 
never occur to you that to burn the 
living bodies of creatures made by 
Him and in His image to whom the 
life and death of a sparrow are of 
interest, might be a greater crime 
than, by leaving them unroasted, 
to let each take his own chance 
of salvation? Did it never occur 
to you that fear never changed a 
man’s faith though it might his 
professions, and that therefore, 
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burn as you may, the only result 
will be to make men liars as well 
as unbelievers? These men, if they 
had not been riveted and soldered 
to their own point of view, would 
have shrunk with horror from the 
system, now happily obsolete, of 
conversion by concremation ; and 
those who regarded them as acting 
from a fiendish delight in the in- 
fliction of pain, or even from 
indifference to the sufferings of 
others, only added to the sum of 
human misery by letting loose the 
most fierce and deadly passions of 
the heart. 

Take, again, the case of interna- 
tional animosities. Here, for ex- 
ample, have been two countries, 
France and England, professing 
Christian principles, in an age of 
the world when men have no longer 
the excuse of ignorance and barba- 
rism for slaughtering one another 
in defiance of those principles— 
whom, if religion did not, common 
sense and the merest self-interest 
would require to live in peace and 
amity together—here, I say, have 
been two countries, nominally 
allies, and without any definite 
cause of quarrel whatever—much 
less any which could justify a war 
—glaring at each other like tigers 
in the act to spring, draining the 
sources of a and hampering 
the springs of industry to provide 
the means of mutual destruction, 
running neck-and-neck the ghastly 
race of murderous invention, and 
brandishing in each other’s faces 
the new and costly weapons with 
which they were prepared at a 
moment’s notice to begin the work 
of carnage on an entirely novel and 
unprecedented scale. ‘ Have been, 
not ‘are, I rejoice to say, for a 
fortunate turn of affairs has changed 
the current of men’s thoughts, and 
bids fair to convert on either side 
of the Channel the feverish appre- 
hension of war into the sober cer- 
tainty of peace. But for many a 
long month it has been as I have 
said. Now an Englishman is a 
brave, but not a cruel or ferocious, 
personage ; and if he were told that 
he loved war for its own sake, he 
would justly repudiate the charge 
with indignation. A Frenchman 
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loves glory (or rather oe which 
js a different thing, and a peculiarly 
French invention); but I do not 
believe that, whatever may be the 
case with the French army, the 
French nation loves glory so much 
better than material prosperity— 
so much better than justice, mercy, 
brotherly kindness, and charity, 
that they would make war if they 
had no other reason for it. How, 
then, are we to account for the 
phenomenon in question? Simply 
thus. France believed that she 
was hated by England, and England 
believed that she was hated by 
France ; and the reason was that 
neither nation has been able to look 
at the case from the point of view 
from which it was seen by the 
other, and so was driven to attri- 
bute to sheer national dislike, and 
consequent desire to inflict injury, 
the manifestations of hostility 
which it encountered. 

Englishmen saw on the throne of 
France the heir of the man whom 
their nation thwarted throughout a 
lifeof passionate ambition, and twice 
dethroned ; they saw him making 
extraordinary efforts to strengthen 
and improve his naval and military 
armaments, and especially the great 
naval arsenal opposite to their own 
shores ; they knew him to be a man 
of steadfast purpose, inscrutable 
counsel, and sudden executiun ; they 
reflected that he had already made 
war on two of the great European 
Powers ; they recalled the bluster 
of the French colonels, and the 
charge against England of encou- 
raging assassination ; they remem- 
bered their own indignant answer 
in the rejection of the Conspiracy 
Bill and the acquittal of Bernard ; 
they read (until the Emperor in- 
terfered) daily in French journals 
the most virulent abuse of England 
and her policy; and putting all 
these things together, they voted 
enormous sums for their army and 
navy, looked sharply to their coast 
defences, organized a vast volunteer 
force, and expected resolutely the 
worst. 

If, on the other hand, you looked 
to the French journals, or con- 
versed with intelligent Frenchmen 
on the subject, you found the 
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mental process by which the state 
of French feeling towards England 
had been produced was somewhat 
as follows :— 

The Crimean war, they would 
tell you, was supposed to have 
destroyed any lingering animosity 
founded on traditionary quarrels 
between the two nations; and 
England’s treatment of the French 
and of their Emperor, who had 
a brilliant ovation in the streets 
of London, was everything that 
could be desired. Since the end 
of that war, the conduct of England, 
they would say, had filled them 
with astonishment and indigna- 
tion. The English public, speaking 
through its journals and its orators, 
had never ceased to pour upon the 
chosen ruler of France a stream of 
suspicion, insults, reproach, invec- 
tive, and defiance. It attributed 
to- him false dealing and betrayal 
of England in the peace with 
Russia. When he had nearly 
fallen a victim to an assassination 
planned and matured in England, 
and a friendly request was made to 
her to enforce for the future her 
law against such assassins, or, if her 
law did not reach them, to amend 
it, she flatly refused. That shortly 
afterwards the verdict of a jury, 
given notoriously not on the merits 
of the case, but on the ground of 
political feeling hostile to France, 
acquitted the chief author of the 
murderous design. That the gas- 
conade of three or four colonels, 
whose addresses, among hundreds 
of others, had escaped the eyes of 
the censor, was eagerly seized by 
England as a ground of quarrel 
and that the frank and ful 
apology which was shortly after- 
wards made by the Emperor, and 
which ought to have entirely allayed 
her exasperation, met with no 
acknowledgment, and went for 
nothing. That when the Italian 
quarrel broke out, every kind of 
selfish and ambitious motive was 
ascribed by the English public to 
the Emperor. That England not 
only held aloof from France in the 
work of Italian regeneration, but 
evidently, notwithstanding her sym- 
pathy with Italy, leaned to the side 
of Austria, so far as the campaign 
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itself was concerned, and since the 
peace of Villafranca, had thrown 
every obstacle in the way of the dif- 
ficult and anxious task which the 
Emperor had undertaken; and 
finally, that for the last two or 
three years she had been adding 
with unwearied energy to her arma- 
ments by sea and land, and that 
those armaments were and could 
be directed only or mainly against 
one nation, France. 

Now here were two opposite 
points of view, each of them, to say 
the least, with plausibility on its 
side; and if each nation could 
have been persuaded to look at the 
case under the aspect which it 
thus presented to the other, the 
battle of peace would have been 
three parts won. Each would then 
have perceived that it was from 
no feeling of aversion to it, apart 
from considerations of self-defence, 
that the other had assumed a 
threatening attitude; and mutual 
kindliness being thus restored, the 
rest would have been sure to follow. 
No desperate design of dynastic 
fanaticism, no unfathomable pro- 
jects of imperial revenge (suppos- 
ing for a moment that they really 
existed), would ever avail against a 
concord of international feeling once 
thoroughly established, and super- 
added to the commercial and other 
considerations of self-interest which 
are the most formidable among the 
‘national defences’ of Peace. 

Then there is the Italian ‘ diffi- 
culty,’ which has split Christendom 
into two great parties of about 
equal numerical strength, who hate 
each other with a rancour which 
history will blush to record. And 
the cause of their mutual bitterness 
is mainly this—that neither party 
(with, of course, individual excep- 
tions) is able to exercise its imagi- 
nation so far as to place itself in 
the position of the other ; and each 
therefore attributes to sheer selfish- 
ness and wickedness of motive the 
adoption and advocacy by the other 
of a course of proceeding for which 
there sapeene to be nothing like a 
plausible or colourable line of de- 


fence. England, instigated by Lord 
Palmerston, is supposed to be the 
great champion of the liberal cause, 
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and is accordingly stigmatized by 
the opposite party as the natural 
ally of sedition, anarchy, assassina- 
tion, and infidelity: the antagonist 
of order, the sworn enemy of reli- 
gion, gloating with a diabolical de- 
light on the overthrow of all that 
is most sacred, most beneficent, 
most pleasant and profitable for 
mankind; and chuckling at the 
same time with a craven triumph 
at her own immunity from the 
miseries which she creates, On the 
other hand, the friends of Austria 
and the Pope, in the eyes of 
their opponents, are selfish, inhu- 
man, hypocritical tyrants, feasting 
on the plunder of the millions 
whom they have hoodwinked and 
enslaved ; glorying in the prostra- 
tion of the noble and generous po- 
pulations which, by a judicious 
combination of pious frauds with 
foreign bayonets, they have reduced 
to an infantine ignorance and help- 
lessness, and utterly destitute of 
anything like a benignant thought 
or a generous emotion. Now let 
us suppose for a moment that each 
of these sections of sotiety could 
plant itself on the standing-ground 
of the other, and survey the ques- 
tion as it would then appear. The 
view of the Liberal party is, that 
no sovereign, lay or ecclesiastical, 
has a right to keep down by main 
force a people which has declared 
unanimously against him, and still 
less any right to repress them by 
foreign aid ; that this would be the 
case even if there were little or no 
fault to find with the mode in 
which he administers the govern- 
ment, but is infinitely worse in 
countries where there is notoriously 
but indifferent security to life and 
property, unequal justice, intole- 
rable taxation, wasteful expendi- 
ture, and a cruel and intolerant 
code of laws. The despotic party, 
on the other hand, holds that it is 
not only the right but the duty of 
the autocratic rulers of Italy to 
maintain their authority, were it 
only for the protection of society ; 
that the attacks made upon them 
are the work of a seditious and 
sanguinary faction, anxious to de- 
stroy for their own selfish ends 
established institutions, and in 
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league with anarchists, brigands 
and desperadoes of all kinds ; an 

that their mode of government, 
even if it were as bad as repre- 
sented by its opponents (which it is 
not), would be followed, in the 
event of the success of that faction, 
by something infinitely worse. As 
to the Pope, the idea of de- 
priving him of his temporal power 
seems to them a monstrous and 
sacrilegious profanity, by the side 
of which all former measures of 
Church spoliation were venial 
errors, and the result of which 
must be fatal to his spiritual supre- 
macy, and therefore to the in- 
terests and even the existence of 
the Church. The rebellion of his 
subjects they look upon as the act 
of wilful and disobedient children, 
forgetful of the allegiance and 
gratitude which they owe to a 
mild and indulgent Father, the 
Vicar of Christ upon earth, by 
whom it is their enviable privilege 
to be ruled. 

Now, for my own part, I believe 
that the right in this matter lies on 
the Liberal side, and that if free 
institutions on a permanent basis 
could be given to Italy, a great 
wrong would be redressed and a 
great triumph won. But that is 
not now the question. What I am 
contending for is, that if each 
party could clearly comprehend the 
view taken by the other, there 
would be an end to that spirit of 
deadly animosity which is worse 
than the very evils out of which it 
has sprung. Each would see that 
its opponents were acting, however 
wrongly, with a real belief in the 
justice of their cause; and would 
cease to charge them with selfish- 
ness and cruelty, wicked motives 
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and evil designs; and so to kee 
alive a flame far more deadly an 
disastrous in its effects than all the 
severities of despotism and all the 
extravagances of democracy. 
rrels, in short, whether of 

nations or of individuals, are for 
the most part really what they are 
termed euphoniously— misunder- 
standings; and if this could be 
generally recognised and acted 
upon, there would be a fair prospect 
of getting rid of a large and pesti- 
lent class of them altogether. You 
don’t hate a man or quarrel with 
him simply because he has injured 
you; for if he had done so by acci- 
dent, you would bear him no 
grudge whatever. It is because 
you think he intended to injure 
you; that he has some sort of per- 
sonal dislike or contempt for you ; 
or has shown by his sacrificing 
your interests to his own an un- 
warrantable disregard for you and 
your concerns,—that you have de- 
clared war upon him. If you could 
see the matter from his point of 
view, you would probably find that 
among the various motives which 
decided his line of conduct, ill- 
feeling towards yourself had no 
lace at all ; that he has persuaded 

imself of the justice of his course, 
as you have of yours; and that in 
fact you have no better grounds for 
your hostility than if he had done 
you an injury by mere mischance. 
Thus, in the great order of things, 
Charity and Truth are linked to- 
gether in the bonds of a subtle and 
beautiful harmony :—thus between 
moral and intellectual truth there 
is a deep indissoluble accord ;—and 
thus, the ‘ whole round world’—the 
moral as well as the physical 
world— 

is every way 


Bound with gold chains about the feet of God. 


H. 
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THE IDLER IN THE HAGUE. 


OMEWHAT less than one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, the 
Vicomte de Chateauneuf, ambas- 
sador of his most Christian Majesty 
to their high mightinesses the 
States General of Holland, received 
a startling despatch from M. de 
Torcy. His Excellency was to take 
into his official bosom a clever and 
incorrigible scapegrace, for whom 
had been prescribed, by way of 
sedative, the climate of the Hague. 
But what to do with explosive 
young Arouet in our quiet village? 
Would he not, for very malice, 
blab one’s secrets, and blot one’s 
despatches? Would he not fizz 
and bang under the solemn nose of 
the Grand Pensionary, or still 
worse, go off at the wrong moment 
amidst the bigwigs now concocting 
a treaty at Utrecht, and perhaps set 
Marshal d’Huxelles and Dr. Robin- 
son together by the ears ? 

Thus croaked his Excellency, and 
sat in his Chancery, waiting for the 
bull’s first rush into the diplomatic 
china-shop. But the dreaded rumi- 
nant behaved, after all, like a docile 
beast ; the red-tape never entered 
into hissoul, and that fine wit and in- 


tellect was better employed than in 
copying despatches that nobody 
would read, and drafting treaties 


that nobody would keep. It was 
the first and only business of Vol- 
taire to muster the sentimental 
statistics of the Hague, and it was 
the good luck of Mdlle. Olympe du 
Noyer to monopolize for the mo- 
ment his fancy, if not his love. 
And more fortunate still for her 
was it that an elopement was check- 
mated by the angry ambassador 
and the managing mamma, and 
that she was forced to content 
herself with the immortality thus 
cheaply won by a flirtation with an 
attaché, 

The episode of Pimpette has been 
somewhat eclipsed by the greater 
glory of the mathematical mistress 
of Cirey, and even Mr. Carlyle 
mistakes her nation. We owe it, 
therefore, to the city where Vol- 
taire met his first love, to recall 
and explain this not unimpor- 
tant entry in her Fasti, What 


is more generally known is Vol- 
taire’s epitome of the History and 
Geography of the Netherlands ; his 
‘Adieu canaux, canards, canaille 
equals, if it does not surpass, the 
despatch in which Cesar announced 
the defeat of Pharnaces. It may, 
however, be balm to Dutchmen 
writhing under this epigram, to 
know that Philip sober atoned for 
Philip drunk, and that the wit of 
the author of Zadig and Candide 
was neutralized by the convictions 
of the author of the Siécle de Louis 
XIV., who allotted many sentences 
of splendid praise to the people 
and rulers of Holland. 

Such were the thoughts that 
passed through my brain as Pega- 
sus and I sauntered lazily along 
the Prinzesse Gracht, and as she 
ambled past the hotel where lives 
the representative of the third Na- 
poleon, my mare looked round in- 
quiringly, to ask, no doubt, if this 
was one of our visiting days. My 
intentions, however, were solitary, 
and not social ; I wanted, not com- 

any, but quiet, and my present 

ope was to invigorate my nerves 
and brain with a few gusts of the 
sea breeze of the beach at Scheve- 
ningen. The night before I had 
breathed anything but iodine; I 
had spent several hot hours in a 
ball-room, and though I had not 
failed to find the instruction and 
amusement which every well-regu- 
lated mind can gain wherever there 
are lofty saloons, long corridors, 
blazing chandeliers, glittering uni- 
forms, lively music, and lovely 
women, still it was at the cost of 
bitter interludes of jealousy and 
ennui, and no small waste of vital 
force. And afterwards my com- 
pany had been required at a select 
though somewhat sleepy banquet, 
which every guest declared to be 
the most splendid and the most 
brilliant of his life, but where I, as 
is usual with me on these proud 
and tiresome occasions, observed 
more wine than wit, and less reason 
than rank. I fear I am too young or 
too sentimental to sit at the feet of 
Brillat Savarin ; in presence of his 
earnest praise of greediness I be- 
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lieve and tremble, but as I have 
not the stomach so I have not the 
ambition of Sardanapalus. There 
is, however, ample time before me 
for the development of my diges- 
tion and intelligence, for as the 
author of the Physiologie du Gott 
comfortably assures us, ‘lamour 
de la table est une passion que l’on 
na pas avant quarante ans,’ so 
that I may yet become the slave of 
truffles and champagne. Besides, 
it is surely symptomatic of progress, 
that on the occasion of a well- 
known. incident in the annals of 
nasty nutrition, I, drawing upon 
my classical knowledge for an apt 
illustration of my feelings, and at 
the risk of being thought pedantic, 
exclaimed to my unlucky neigh- 
bour and co-victim the Prince de 
Selzerwasser, ‘When King Numa 
Pompilius gave a dinner-party, 
Egeria, to whom the badness of 
his Majesty’s cuisine was known by 
experience, used to descend from 
heaven in pity to the guests, in 
order to replace the coarse dishes 
of the earthly kitchen by the 
choice viands of her celestial pantry. 
Now here is a knot well worthy of 
such a Vindex, but it is to be sus- 
pected that Egeria has retired for 
ever into private life.’ ‘ Well, said 
his Highness (whose knowledge of 
Oriental geography should be much 
more profound than mine of Roman 
history), ‘ you might go further and 
fare worse, viz.,in Japan. At the 
Hague, as you are aware, every 
plate contains, not, as at Sir Wal- 

le’s dinners, sundry pounds ster- 
ing, but a ticket with the name of 
a guest ; in this way we avoid mis- 
deals, Now at the full-dress ban- 
quets of Nagasaki you find nota 
card, but a box, into which a 
Japanese “Jeames” empties what- 
ever is left on your plate ; the box 
is then directed and delivered at 
your house, where it is expected 
so seasonable an addition to the 
larder will be gratefully received 
as the useful complement of the 
previous meal. Only fancy if that 
custom prevailed here! if we had 
to take our peck of dirt over again.’ 
What was more to the point, his 
Highness then and there prescribed 
a remedy for our plight, to be 
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taken at his house at six p.m. the 
next day; which was duly accom- 
plished according to programme, 
and to my complete satisfaction, 
for that noble Amphitryon caters 
to creature wants as no other can. 
Thus meditating, with more or 
less self-deception, I entered the 
great wood of the Hague. These 
romantic shades are a resource sel- 
dom found at the very gates of a 
capital city. They afford a protec- 
tion against the most pelting rain 
and the most scorching sun. The 
central paths form a kingdom of 
varnished boots and crinoline, 
where beauty smiles on politeness, 
and formality takes off his hat to 
etiquette. Nor are there wanting 
pleasant slips of lawn where belts 
of forest range like a frame round 
winding sheets of water, and tempt 
the sketcher’s pencil—nor retired 
nooks where the rustic bench in- 
vites a moment of reverie, while the 
blue sky peeps through the fine-cut 
foliage of the acacia and the ash. 
On this occasion I rode down 
many a long alley where the oak 
and the beech laced together their 
leaves high above my head, and 
where the Wood anemoneand Sorrel 
spread their petals in white patches 
on the sward beneath—by many a 
dark pool green with duck-weed, 
and dead with a silence that no- 
thing broke but the crackle of the 
leaves beneath my horse’s hoofs, or 
the plash of the frogs as they threw 
themselves into the water to escape 
his tread. And now the road lay 
where a little bridge of red-brick 
with iron rails, and gates with 
gilded spears, crossed a dingy ditch 
till in front rose the long facade of 
the Maison du Bois, with wings 
stretching on either hand from a 
flight of broad steps in the centre. 
ut here Pegasus started, and 
neither curb nor snaffle could hin- 
der her from swerving round till her 
eye peered up to a window above 
the little door which gives access 
to the southern end of the palace, 
And she seemed to expect a signal 
from some friendly hand, or a word 
of welcome from some friendly voice. 
Then the subtle webs which my 
fancy had begun to weave about the 
secrets of the world of plants and 
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animals were broken up by the 
sight of the dome of the Salle 
d’Orange, and memories of great 
men and things came trooping 
through my brain. In that hall, 
two hundred years ago, already 
splendid with gilding and yellow 
silk, William of Orange paced be- 
neath the gorgeous canvas of Jor- 
daens and Hondthorst, and vowed 
in his soul to avenge the wrongs of 
a mighty nation, while Bentinck 
told him tales of royal villany be- 
yond seas, and how nobly Sidney 
and Russell had laid their heads 
upon the block. There the doomed 
menhhallliens butterfly of a 
summer's day—trod the minuet 
in matchless grace with his cousin 
Mary, as she rallied him on the 
havoc done in her court by his noble 
bearing and his fascinating ad- 
dress. There Locke spun a maze of 
metaphysics, or listened with de- 
light to the exhortations of the pious 
Ken ; while Argyle talked to Bur- 
net of his murdered father, and 
envied with mystic faith the pains 
and glory of a martyrdom that was 
too soon to be his own. 

On such recollections it would 
be impertinent to intrude the frivo- 
lous details of personal and con- 
temporary history ; Pegasus, in fact, 
is likely to be for a long time to 
come the speechless repository of 
much that is curious in the annals 
of modern Holland. Going further 
on, we gained the open country ; 
on every side fields, intersecte 
by hedgerows and canals, with 
groups of cattle comfortably clad in 
jackets, and eyeing suspiciously the 
yet-unfolded corolla of some yellow 
Water-lily, or the ever-whirling sails 
of some restless windmill. Before 
me rose the wavy outline of the 
dunes of minute silex with which 
sea and wind have girded the Dutch 
coast ; and far to the right, as it 
seemed, rose the towers of Leyden, 
suggestive of learned thoughts 
about the Elzevir classics, and the 
philosopher who taught mankind 
to store up electricity in a jam-pot. 
The idea of the classics recalled to 
me the strange, and not seldom 
stupid, pages of the ‘ Augustan 
History ; or perhaps it was the re- 
flections just made on gluttony 
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which drove me to think of what 
Lampridius says of the abominable 
Eliogabalus ; how he eat at a single 
supper the brains of six hundred 
ostriches ; how he dined off a dish 
made of the gills of red mullets 
worth £50 a-piece; how he spent 
many millions of money in buying 
up the roes of eels, in order to 
bring that luxury into contempt 
by feeding common labourers on it. 
A race that worked those wicked- 
nesses was fit prey for the Goths 
and Huns: thank Heaven, modern 
civilization has developed no such 
evil tendencies; but if in this 
matter any country should come 
to imitate the later Romans, I 
for my part shall vote that it be 
taken in hand by the Turcos and 
Sir William Armstrong. My ideas 
ranging thus over the period of 
the Decline and Fall, no wonder 
if, as a woman on horseback gal- 
loped past, I seemed to see Zenobia 
chasing the bears and panthers of 
Syria, or retreating from Palmyra 
to the Euphrates to escape the 
pursuit of Aurelian. Then I fan- 
cied myself a centurion sent to 
overtake the enemy of Rome ; and 
hurrying on also I seized my oppor- 
tunity, and said, ‘Oh, great Queen 
of the East, flight is vain! sur- 
render to the arms of Aurelian!’ 
She stopped, and replied, ‘ I am not 
Zenobia, and I was not born to 
grace the triumph of any conqueror: 
nor can I see what mirage has 
cheated your vision so as to turn 
this strip of sand into a desert, 
or these po lars into the palms of 
Tadmor ! The scales fell trom my 
eyes, and I found: myself again 
amongst the canals and hedges of 
civilization, with the low outline 
of the wavy dunes still bounding 
the horizon. But the woman and 
the horse did not vanish with my 
dream ; and I saw that the voice 
had fallen from living lips. 

I will not describe the horse, be- 
yond saying that this matchless 
animal was own brother to Guy 
Livingstone’s ‘Axeine,’ though with- 
out the savage eccentricities of 
temper and conduct incidental to 
the steed of amore muscular and less 
Christian dispensation. The rider 
was beautiful, but she had no need 
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of beauty ; for her voice alone was 
an arsenal of fascination. It had that 
rich penetrating tone and power 
which can only be defined by the 
Italian word Pastosa,and which those 
who understand this technical term 
will admit to be almost monopo- 
lized by the organ of the incom- 
arable Mario. Few persons in 
ngland seem to have any idea that 
the vocal organs may exhibit beauty 
not only in singing, but in talking ; 
and that our nation is as far behin 
the rest of Europe in the practice 
as it is in the appreciation of the 
art of speech. ut this matter 
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must stand over for a special ex- 
cursus to be hereafter devoted to 
the denunciation and dissection of 
the British larynx, as it would be 
the act of a Goth to begin a paren- 
thesis in the presence of a lady on 
horseback. My acquaintance with 
the Amazon being thus begun, re- 
ceived on the spot a further deve- 
lopment ; nor did our discourse de- 
generate into mere meteorology. 
And I asked her in the words of 
fneas, when his unknown goddess- 
mother appeared to him in the 
form of a Spartan damsel, near the 
walls of Carthage— 


O quam te memorem? Virgo; namque haud tibi vultus 
Mortalis, nec vox hominem sonat. O dea certe! 


She replied, ‘My name shall re- 
main more secret than the existence 
of Midas’ ears: and you need not 
ask it of yonder reeds, for they are 
too discreet to whisper my betrayal. 
It. would be a blessing if names 
could be abolished altogether, for 
numbers would be far easier to re- 
member, and fussy people could 
hardly then fidget about their titles 
and pedigrees. Until this reform 
is realized, it suits me well enough 
to be called Portia,’ 


‘You Portia, I interrupted. 


‘Then we are no longer strangers ; 


for so much has been told me of 
the mysteries of Belmont, that I 
can even pronounce the Cabala.’ 
She looked doubtfully at me; and 
I continued, ‘You received one 


morning, not many years since, a 
sumptuous crimson camellia in full 
bloom, on whose dark leaf had been 
traced, with a pen dipped in gold, 
certain mame curves and flou- 
rishes in which you recognised the 
letters of a favourite and familiar 
language. When you had spelt out 
the Arabic word “Cameel,” the pun- 
ning compliment was deciphered, 
and the mysterious gift said plainly 
enough, “Perfection to the Per- 
fect.” Here the horses made foolish 
attempts to escape from their own 
shadows: and my companion asked 
with quiet composure, ‘Do you 
know what answer went back to 
my philological flatterer? ‘One, 
— I, ‘worthy of the head graced 
7 


Those crisped snaky golden locks, 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind.’ 


‘But,’ said she, without —- 
ing any emotion, and as if only 
politely curious, ‘how do you 
come to know my secrets, and 
when and how did you worm 
yourself into the confidence of 
the unknown? And I, in reply. 
‘Only to-day have I discovered 


that his torrid zone was in 
Holland, and his equator in the 
Hague ; and that here was the ob- 
servatory from which he marked 
the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. What he told me is best 
apes in the lovely lines of The 
Merchant of Venice:— 


In Belmont is a lady richly left, 

And she is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
Of wondrous virtues : sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages. 

Her name is Portia; nothing undervalued 

To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia, 

Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth, 
For the four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors ; and her sunny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece ; 
Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos’ strand, 
And many Jasons come in quest of her.’ 
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So much was ancient history, and I 
desired thereupon to learn whether 
he had aspired to play the part of 
Bassanio with such a Portia; and 
whether, in fact, he had lifted 
the lids of the gold and silver 
caskets, 

Here she looked more uncon- 
cerned than ever, and her careless 
fingers sported with something that 
hung on her throat by a strip of 
velvet, and which I at last made 
out to be a crystal locket. She in- 
stantly penetrated my thoughts, and 
said, ‘Not Ais hair, I assure you, 
but merely a tress from this mane.’ 
As her hand fell with a gentle pat 
on her horse’s neck, and rested 
lovingly there, I could not help 
envying the noble beast on whom 
she lavished her love. On the 
continent of Europe I have rarely 
found a right feeling to prevail as 
to the dignity of animals. From 
this reproach, however, it is fair to 
except Holland, where, as with us, 
the horse and the dog are the friends 
and companions as well as the ser- 
vants of the lords of creation, and 
where the lessons of childhood do 
not forget to teach among the more 
solemn duties that ‘the merciful 
man is merciful to his beast.’ 
Portia was of course but too glad 
to endorse an opinion so favourable 
to her country, and I was about to 
turn the conversation into the track 
from which it had for a while wan- 
dered, when a chance discovery, due 
to an accidental movement, induced 
me to defer my attempt to press the 
Socratic method of question and 
answer ; for I saw that her incom- 
parable wrist was clasped by a nar- 
row band of black enamel, of which 
the letters A G, formed by what at 
the first glimpse seemed a chance 
cluster of diamonds, abundantly 
told the story. 

This is not the place to reveal the 
mystery of the bracelet. I have 
seen five such armlets in different 

arts of Europe, a sixth lies buried 
in the ground beneath the sod of an 
Italian graveyard, and I quite un- 
derstand the destiny implied by 
their possession. My tastes and 
instincts have always set strongly 
in the current of jewellery. For 
me Mr. Hancock is a much greater 
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man than Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe ; and my practised eye detects 
at once, even on the most closely- 
mufiled wrist, the presence of the 
fatal trail. I do not know whether 
each bracelet fancies itself alone in 
its glory, and whether if by chance 
the fair sisterhood should one day 
meet and make acquaintance they 
will kiss and be friends, 

To the tragic record blotted by 
his tears and torn by his struggles 
the living witness before me must 
also in one shape or another have 
added some sad and wasted page, 
I marvelled at the constant play 
of feature and expression, and the 
signs of intellectual and nervous 
life that flashed from her face, 
The brow was now calm and 
radiant, and now furrowed by 
some passing care; the eye now 
‘beaming with affection, and now 
dimmed as if some flitting image 
of sorrow had suddenly veiled its 
lustre ; the lips now relaxed into a 
soft smile, and now closely set 
together with vivid energy and 
self-control. She was, in a word, 
the counterpart in human flesh 
and blood of that lovely spring 
day—of that bright sky and oe 
scape, now bathed in _ glorious 
sunlight, now flecked with stud- 
ding clouds and dashed with April 
showers. 

I never had the instinct that 
enables some of my friends to guess 
at a glance the most complicated 
riddles of life and character, and 
specially to map out with rapidity 
and aplomb every fibre and every 
feeling of the female heart; so that 
Thad no expectation whatever of 

uietly folding into my herbarium 
the sphinx at my side, and bota- 
nizing her as if she were a fungus 
orafern. Meanwhile, it was enough 
for me to have a vague idea, gathered 
partly from what I had heard, and 
partly from what I had seen, that 
she was indifferent as a princess, 
and yet enthusiastic as an artist; 
as docile as a child and yet as reso- 
lute as a heroine; as trusting as 
Desdemona and yet as doubting as 
Beatrice ; as imposing as Antigone 
and yet as seductive as Armida. I 
might assume also that her mind— 
to borrow the language of a system 
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of which the vocabulary at least is 
neat and suggestive—was cast in a 

ysitive mould, and yet that her 
ogic would be tinged with a faint 
breath of that mysticism which 
seems perversely to cling to much 
that is truest and noblest in the 
women as well as the men of our 
time. 

Here was, I thought, an excellent 
opportunity for setting some of my 
miserable insular notions to be win- 
nowed and ventilated. I measure 
my own ignorance of other countries 
by the prejudices which I find pre- 
vailing around me in respect to 
England. When I meet, for in- 
stance, as I do very often, a 
Frenchman with honest intentions, 
a wider insight into true philo- 
sophy, a vigorous intelligence, a 
cultivated mind, a refined taste, 
graceful manners, and a cheerful 
disposition—when I find, as is 
sometimes the case, that such a one 
cannot speak of my country with- 
out dwindling to the dimensions of 
the merest ganache, dark suspicions 
rise before me that I am likely 
enough to think and talk a tornado 
of nonsense whenever it comes to 
my turn to favour mankind with 
oracular judgments about France. 
But this general confession of 
humility need not debar me from 
trying, in the course of the wander- 
ings to which I am doomed, to pick 
up a few scattered facts as to matters 
of detail; and I will not affect to 
doubt that my personal archives 
might contribute valuable hints to- 
wards a more accurate analysis of 
certain departments of knowledge. 
The lucky inheritor of my MS. lite- 
rature will, in particular, be in a 
position to compose an exhaustive 
monogram on Dresden China, and 
Parisian bronzes, on the Natural 
History of the Passport, and the 
Comparative Anatomy of the Dame 
d@honneur. 

At that particular moment my 
speculations were taking a social 
direction, for I was meditating on 
the later tendencies of French ro- 
mantic literature. While every one 
was publicly expressing hatred of 
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M. Feydeau and secretly devouring 
the pages of his Fanny, there stared 
me in the face’a conviction more 
painful than the new commandment 
to wives to be faithful to their 
lovers. There was M. Michelet, after 
devoting a treatise to the Bird, 
descending through the insect to 
woman, and proving love to be an 
anatomical incident. There was M. 
Victor Cousin glorifying the beau- 
tiful blondes who baffled Mazarin 
in war and politics, and urging his 
younger readers to drink in in- 
spirations of the great and the good 
from the scandalous career of those 
worthless demireps. These symp- 
toms were grievous to an admirer 
of ‘la grande nation ; and my own 
corollary was not merely that Victor 
Cousin was paradoxical, Michelet 
materialistic, and Feydeau cynical, 
but something worse—viz., that the 
conspicuous types of female French 
character have failed to inspire love 
and respect; and that in spite of a 
Joan of Arc and a Mme. Roland, a 
Duchess de Longueville or a Mme. 
Recamier is eternally the ideal 
above which their countrymen can 
scarcely rise, and which they see to 
be but a step removed from the 
depths of debasement. In England 
the most desponding pessimist 
would hardly have stumbled on the 
sentiment which I am about to 
quote, and which has suggested 
itself to one of the most profound 
of modern French thinkers. ‘ Les 
dames ont fait de merveilleux pro- 
grés en sagesse (this sarcastically), 
Au lieu de demander aux hommes 
de grandes choses, des entreprises 
hardies, des travaux héroiques, elles 
leur demandent de la richesse, afin 
de satisfaire un luxe vulgaire.’* 
Note again that the Frenchman 
cannot with advantage turn from a 
social to an historical retrospect, for 
every page of the history of France 
is stained with the crimes of royal 
and aristocratic Jezebels, From 
Queen Fredegonde to Dame Du- 
barry, the direct rule and indirect 
influence of a succession of wicked 
women has brought untold evils 
upon the land. All this does not 
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excuse M. Feydeau for inventing 
new shapes of immorality, but it 
may help to explain why French- 
men are not averse to seeing the 
other sex openly dissected and 
degraded ; my said belief, therefore, 
is that French women, in the 
upper ranks at least, are by no 
means equal to their mission, and 
that civilization and progress are 
not being helped onwards by their 
influence and efforts. 

This conviction points to a con- 
trast which may be safely drawn 
between England and the Continent. 
In beauty and vigour English 
women bear the bell, and their 
mental education fits them not 
only for a domestic but also for 
a social sway, so that they take 
a solid share in much of the 
serious business of our national 
life. London, like Vienna, has of 
course circles where, in the words 
of Mascarille, ‘les gens de qualité 
savent tout sans avoir rien appris— 
where the frivolous queens of rank 
and fashion are dull enough to tire 
even the ponderous coxcombs with 
whom they flirt, waltz, and gossip 
—where well-born dotage, with no 
glory but what is blazoned on 
parchments and quartered on es- 
cutcheons, treats the flashes of un- 
titled genius with exquisite con- 
tempt, and hails with sympathetic 
raptures the sallies of some stupid 
patrician. But this does not pre- 
clude me from saying that a large 
per-centage of female Great Britons 
show intimations of being attracted 
by sensible and intellectual pur- 
suits ; and that a more restricted, 
though still tolerably extensive 
number, possess a remarkable cul- 
ture and power of thought. It has 
been al by Lord Macaulay that 
our language nowhere exists in a 
purer or more idiomatic form than 
in the letters of Englishwomen of 
the present day ; and he must in- 
deed be ill off for friends who finds 
an atom of exaggeration in this 
judgment of the great historian. 
New the like cannot by any stretch 
of compliment or hyperbole be said 
of the ladies of Russia, Germany, 
Italy, or France. Again, in our 
island any bread-and-butter Miss 
may attack you at a moment’s 
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notice with a series of categorical 
inquiries—as for instance, Do you 
admire Mr. Ruskin’s gorgeous de- 
scription of the Pontic surges clap- 
ping their hands when the mailed 
and helmed skeleton rises in in- 
effable truth above the guarded 
mounts of the Prince Archangel 
Do you understand Mansel’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures ? Would you rather have 
painted ‘The Vale of Rest,’ or made 
the ‘Indicator’ at the Apsley House 
crossing? No such questions are 
asked in the ball-rooms and bou- 
doirs of Continental beauty ; and 
the conversation to which they 
would lead is tabooed over the 
whole breadth of Europe, from St. 
Petersburg to Paris. Hn revanche, 
there passes current a conventional 
mixture of tittle-tattle and trash; 
and no utterance can be too voluble 
when folly froths over and humour 
is stripped of its point. If I make 
a reserve in favour of certain parts 
of the German territory, it is only 
because these people hold their 
tongues pretty considerably; and 
whatever suspicions I may enter- 
tain, I am bound to give the ac- 
cused the benefit of their discreet 
silence. Much of what I am now 


lamenting may be traced, no doubt, 
to the absence of political interests 


and discussions; without exactly 
committing myself to Mr. Bright's 
dictum, that a number of the Z'imes 
contains more wisdom than the 
whole of Thucydides, I must ex- 
~ my belief that the daily study, 
owever an, of that paper, 
would teach almost all that she 
ignores to the high-born beauty of 
Vienna and Berlin. 

So far, no notice has been taken 
of the esthetic aspects of foreign 
and British female education ; and 
what might be said about dress, 
manners, and music, would some- 
what reverse the tables ; it is also 
to be borne in mind that, as regards 
the lower orders, there can be no 
question of the inferiority of Eng- 
lish women in several important re- 
spects. The discussion of these 
— must, however, be postponed 
or the present, to make room for 
an interruption that came from 
Portia, who, in spite of the curvets 
and capers of her horse, had ap- 
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peared to listen to the observations 
of which the substance has just 
been given. Her experience of 
England and the Continent gave 
her a coign of vantage not pos- 
sessed by many. Her assent tomy 
view was very satisfactory to me, 
and she now remarked, ‘ Ton have 
forgotten to mention one striking 
characteristic—I wont flatter you 
by saying superioritty—of English 
ladies. 1 don’t mean reading the 
Bible to old people in cottages, and 
taking them flannel petticoats and 
sort wine ; nor walking several miles 
in the rain over a rough road ; nor 
riding a kicking horse to see the 
hounds throw off:—we don’t do 
any of those things. But what I 
am thinking of is, their infatu- 
ated scientific mania. What can 
be more astounding to the weak 
mind of a Dutchwoman, when, on 
a first visit to Torquay, she sees the 
rocks at low water covered with 
troops of beautiful girls, slopping 
about the seaweed in search of 
jelly-fish and marine mice? All of 
which I found very strange until I 
learnt that these gelatinous and 
other pets were taken home, to be 
cuabeliy fed and tended, and that 
the death or disappearance of a 
particularly tame specimen caused 
as much sorrow to their keepers as 
the loss of a canary-bird or a cat. 
The parallel may be too blwe for a 
lady ; but as you called me Zenobia 
I may refer to “ Les Romains de la 
Décadence.” At the Hague we are 
not quite as ignorant as the objects 
of your recent sarcasms, and we 
read bits of Pliny and Cicero in 
translations. In this way I have 
heard that in those days turbots 
and eels were petted, fed by the 
hand, and adorned with ear-rings, 
necklaces, and bracelets; that a 
friend of the Emperor Augustus 
fed a favourite eel with live slaves, 
and called it Helena—that, on the 
death of another favourite eel be- 
longing to Crassus, the bereaved 
owner nearly perished of grief, and 
erected a monument to the memory 
of his darling ; that the Licinius 
family had such a love for this fish 
as to adopt the additional surname 
of Mureena. To revert to Torquay : 
as if the Tank fever had not been 
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enough, there was the rage for 
Botany in addition. Of course 
there were two rival sects; one 
counted the stamens and pistils, 
and the other didn’t, at least not 
in public. But both were agreed 
in climbing dangerous precipices, 
and walking, if need be, to the 
Land’s End after the faintest ves- 
tige of a fern. To find a bit of 
Maidenhair was the earthly ambi- 
tion of many of those enthusiastic 
damsels ; and one of them lost an 
impending offer of marriage because 
she was rude to her lover over a 
spike of Moonwort. It now seems 
that the Aquarium and the Wardian 
case are a little less fashionable, 
and that the correct thing is to keep 
butterflies and beetles in a wire cage. 
But perhaps you are yourself ‘a 
naturalist ? 

‘Certainly, within the limits ac- 
cessible to an amateur. The men 
as well as the women of my genera- 
tion have the tastes you have alluded 
to; and the miscellaneous know- 
ledge afloat in English society on 
topics relating to natural science is 
not inconsiderable. In no country in 
Europe out of England is there a 
public that consumes tons upon tons 
of popular scientific literature—that 
encourages professors by attending 
lectures and classes—that enriches 
artificers by buying collections of 
minerals, chemicals, and shells, and 
every kind of instrument, from a 
shilling goniometer to a fifty-guinea 
microscope. The effects of this 
culture, should the present fashion 
have taken firm hold on the na- 
tional fancy, must in time be 
valuable. In some of the physical 
sciences—as, for instance, in botany 
and geology—air and exercise are 
among the essential conditions of 
study. Now, civilization seems 
daily to develop some new method 
of economizing human activity and 
muscle, and handing over its 
work to natural agents, so that 
we are all likely and able to grow 
more indolent and weak. If, then, 
the votary of science should be 
hunting for ferns or fossils in the 
hours which would otherwise have 
been spent in mere literary sloth ; 
if young ladies should leave for a 
moment the hateful worsted-frame 
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that disgraces the fairest fingers 
and debauches the finest taste, to 
search for a brittle-star or a soldier- 
crab; already will botany, geo- 
logy, and zoology, in profiting the 
bodies, and so the minds, of the 
generation, have given their mite 
towards arresting the tendency 
above indicated. ; 

‘Casual observers will, however, 
scarcely contribute much to the 
march of the physical sciences. 
Amateur industry may chance to 
enrich our stores by the addition 
of an unknown flower, animal, or 
nlanet ; yet the cycle of easy and 
i ckenes discoveries has probably 
been exhausted, and though the 
phantom of a brilliant guess at 
some dark tangle of observed 
facts, of a grand deduction from 
known laws, may dance temptingly 
before the imagination, unsyste- 
matic thought is not likely to 
realize the golden dream. But asa 
discipline to the mind (I say no- 
thing of the tonic properties of 
studies which in a moment with- 
draw the thoughts from the 


miseries and passions of every-day 
life), physical science is invaluable, 
and what is vulgarly called a super- 
ficial acquaintance with, for instance, 


a classificatory system such as is 
employed in botany, will suggest 
notions of mental method quite un- 
attainable in any other way.’ 

Here Portia interposed. 

‘I can fill in for myself the 
outline which you have drawn. 
Meanwhile, 1 wait curiously the 
announcement of a new imposture, 
so that I may see if the England of 
to-day is still as gullible as the 
England of yesterday, and whether 
the improvement has been so real 
that a new edition of table-turning 
and spirit-rapping, or some other 
hallucination equally disgraceful to 
a people pretending to be capable 
of scientific criticism, would be 
forthwith hissed and hooted out of 
society. At present, though con- 
vinced of the moral and _intel- 
lectual strength of your nation, 
as mirrored in its greatest minds 
and characters, I find excellent 
grounds for thinking the English 
to be riveted to many preposterous 
prejudices, and madly given to fol- 
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lowing the blindest guides. You 
are the greatest travellers in the 
world, and yet the worst observers 
of social and political peculiarities, 
because you chop down or stretch 
out the ways and ideas of the Con- 
tinent to your own insular stan- 
dard. I don’t say that Procrustes’ 
bed is a bad one, merely that it is 
no standard.’ 

I said in answer, ‘I am quite 
convinced, noble Portia, that your 
judgments are as just as Daniel’s, 
The other day I was reading how a 
Japanese gentleman airing himself 
in modern times on the friendly 
deck of her Britannic Majesty’s 
steam-ship Barracowta, 6 guns and 
300 horse-power, was good enough 
to enlighten the representatives of 
her Majesty’s navy then and there 
assembled with a summary of the 
notions current in those parts about 
the nation which was the lucky 
possessor of so valuable a anak 
The person in question told his 
appalled audience how “ he under- 
stood that England was a very 
small country in the western seas, 
strong by sea, and that the natives 
lived by plundering the ships of 
peaceable nations, and compelling 
all to pay tribute.” It might be 
well for the instructed publicists of 
England if they would condescend 
to extract the moral from a sugges- 
tive tale, and pause ere they flaunt 
the plumes of fancied superiority 
in the face of an infatuated inhabi- 
tant of Nagasaki; for unless the 
opportunities of exile have been 
a stumblingblock and a_ snare 
to the deluded observer, there 
is good ground for believing that 
the elements of physical and poli- 
tical geography may, to adopt the 
phraseology of Bacon, “be noted 
as deficient” in the scientific educa- 
tion of those who take upon them- 
selves the task of catering to 
national curiosity with respect to 
the movements of European civi- 
lization. 

‘Since charity should, whenever 
it can, follow the ancient injunction, 
and begin at home, I will not ex- 
ound the map of Greece for the 
benefit of the Gaul who, like the 
monkey in Aesop’s fable, considered 
the Pirzeus to a man ; besides, 
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as that opinion belongs to A.D. 
1650, and to a Précieux of the Hotel 
Rambouillet, it may be safely left 
to the tender mercies of M. Victor 
Cousin, who is sure to devote to it 
a volume of gorgeous rhetoric and 
painful paradox. Then, as regards 
our own publicists, it is not worth 
while at present to go much beyond 
the limits of a hint. How do I 
know what profound combination 
may not be indicated by the state- 
ment that “the Syr Daria or Jax- 
artes is the citadel of Khiva ;” that 
Georgia lies between the Caucasus 
and the Ukraine; that Riga is in 
Finland and on the sea-shore ; that 
Nice is at the mouth of a navigable 
river? How can I fathom the late 
assertions of Mr. Roebuck to his 
constituents, that we are “ the only 
really free people in Europe (cheers). 
We alone have a free Press, we alone 
have a Government which represents 
the people, and we alone deserve the 
name of freemen?” Is it probable 
that the existence of lgium, 
Switzerland, Portugal, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, Hoiland, and 
Sardinia, has been systematically 
burked on insufficient grounds? or 
did the speaker deliberately insult 
these several nations in order to 
flatter an ignorant assemblage? 
Obviously not. We may therefore 
all of us live to hear the explana- 
tion of so great a mystery, which 
as it now stands would seem to 
bode some manner of connexion 
with that Ritter or Maltebrun of 
British geographers—Sir Archibald 
Alison,’ 

‘Be my country my care,’ said 
Portia, and she continued much as 
follows—the philosophy is hers, 
the pedantry mine. To call the 
kingdom of the Netherlands Hol- 
land, is to put a part for the 
whole; the use of such a 
synecdoche startles the Dutch, to 
Whom Holland is the province 
which may be roughly described 
as a triangle standing on the Waal, 
and running into a point at the 
Texel, between the Atlantic on one 
side, and the Zuider Zee on the 
other. Still, for ordinary purposes, 
the familiar name of Holland is 


— more convenient than the 


vocable of official language, so that 
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after this rectification of a popular 
prejudice there can be no objec- 
tion to an Englishman reverting 
to a term classical to his readers. 
I am not going to plunge into a 
severe philological struggle in order 
to scrutinize the doubtful Celtic 
affinities of those dim Batavians 
who, circa A.D. 1, furnished con- 
tingents of admirable cavalry to 
the legions of Rome, and were ex- 
empted from the visitations of the 
Imperial tax-gatherer. It is enough 
to know that an ingenious and per- 
severing people fixed their abode in 
the great delta of the Rhine, and 
after the bravest and longest battle 
ever fought by man against nature, 
created for themselves a country 
out of the sands and swamps 
where curlews screamed and 
storks waded under circumstances 
highly congenial to the Gralle. 
The provinces thus _ reclaimed 
from the grudging grasp of the 
elements were often overwhelmed 
by floods more frightful to industry 
than the earthquake or the volcano, 
and wide tracts were snatched back 
by the waves and winds, and are 
lying at this day at the bottom of 
the gulfs of the German Ocean. 
But in vain did the codfish and the 
herring swim over the fields, towns, 
and villages of historic Holland. 
No obstacle could baffle those 
dauntless Dutchmen. They sunk 
piles in the treacherous ground, 
and laid the foundations of cities 
destined to receive the commerce 
of Europe ; they cut canals, and 
built windmills, so that the hus- 
bandman drove the plough, and 
the reaper plied the sickle, on a soil 
which had been nothing but a 
spongy morass. The elements hav- 
ing at length been vanquished, the 
descendants of the Batavi exhibited 
to the world a spectacle more mag- 
nificent yet. When a foreign bigot 
tried to trample on their liberties, 
they scorned his paltry pleas of: 
hereditary right, beat back the 
fleets and armies sent to rivet their 
chains, and chose as ruler a noble 
Prince, the sharer of their glories 
and their perils. Secured by the 
bulwarks of their own constancy 
and courage, the citizens of the 
Dutch Republic hailed as brethren. 
R2 
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all who in other lands aspired after 
the blessings of a milder sway, and 
the worship of a purer faith. On 
these brave and worthy burghers 
the threats of tyrants and the 
scowls of priests fell as harmlessly 
as the roll of the Atlantic on the 
sands of Camperdown, or the 
surges of the Zuider Zee on the 
dykes of Amsterdam. Within 
their boundaries was neither dun- 
zeon, nor rack, nor stake ; the flag 
of their traders floated on dis- 
tant oceans; their navy rode tri- 
umphant from the Texel to the Bay 
of aes their universities sent 
forth some of the proudest names 
of modern literature and science ; 
their painters rivalled the most 
splendid productions of southern 
genius. Finally, they fought again 
for others the battle themselves 
had won: the Republic of the 
United Provinces became the pillar 
of Europe against the conan of 
France; while, to crown all, a 
Dutch armament sailed for Torbay, 
and there landed the man to whom, 
under Providence, England owes 
her liberty and progress. 

Here the speaker paused: she 
knew that this was the zenith of 
the national history, and as she 
seemed to expect my comment, I 
answered, that we should never 
forget our obligation to the greatest 
of her countrymen, and that we 
honoured beyond any other of our 
kings the memory of William of 
Orange. 

‘And now, said Portia, ‘ we part ; 
to-day the law of the Medes anc 
Persians, hitherto inexorable, has 
been flagrantly broken, so that 
Pegasus deserves to be stung by 
the most poisonous of gad-flies ; 
all Padua will say that Bassanio 
has at last arrived. But under 
other circumstances we may con- 
tinue to fight the battles of history 
and science; the warder of Bel- 
mont will always open his gates to 
you. ‘It is worthy of Portia,’ I 
replied, ‘to remember the qua- 
lity of mercy, and not to condemn 
me to content myself with a sow- 
venir of a chapter of roadside ro- 
mance. And.allow me to add in 
the beautiful words of Alfred de 


Musset, 
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Je ne viens point jeter un regret inutile 

Dans l’écho de ces bois, témoins de mon 
bonheur. 

Fiére est cette forét dans sa beauté 
tranquille, 

Et fier aussi mon cceur. 


For this and other reasons my 
hand will never attempt to lift the 
lids of your caskets.’ Bellerophon 
A.D. 1859, does not mount Pegasus 
in hopes of taming the Chimera. 
Nor is he so silly as to have for- 
gotten the warning extracted by 
Horace from the story of the winged 
horse, for the benefit of a Telephus 
ambitious of the conquest of an . 
unwilling Phillis— 

Exemplum grave prebet ales 
Pegasus, terrenum equitem gravatus 

Bellerophontem. 


Thus we parted: what became 
of the lady after dismounting, it 
suits neither my discretion nor my 
indolence to tell: suffice it to say 
that she bowed and said adieu, and 
then, turning to ‘the stately horse,’ 
like Enid in the Laureate’s Idyll 


Kissed the white star upon his noble 
front. 


After which Pegasus and myself 
were left alone in our glory. 

My road lay along a causeway 
higher than the surrounding coun- 
try, the dunes always bounding 
the horizon in front, with here a 
villa standing retired in park-like 
grounds, and approached by ave- 
nues of fir or beech, there an ex- 
yanse of green and sunken meadow- 
od stretching up to the skirts of 
the great wood of the Hague, dotted 
with cottages and stunted willows, 
drained and divided into fields by 
a silver net of miniature canals, 
and grazed by black cows, whom 
nature has saddled with white 
patches, and Dutch precaution has 
clothed with linen raiment. In 
these picturesque pastures it is 
pleasant to wander when the sky is 
warmed by the glow of sunset— 
when nothing is wanting to complete 
the landscape of Potter and of 
Cuyp but the cavalier in scarlet 
cloak, and the ox with heavy 
dewlaps. No less than the artist 
will the botanist here find a trea- 
sure: floating on the canals or 
growing on their banks, may be 
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found in plenty many species which 
the comfortable optimism of our 
own Hooker and Arnott styles 
abundant everywhere, and for 
which the amateur hunts in vain. 
The golden cup of the Marsh-mari- 
gold—the flaunting perianth of the 
yellow Iris—the pink petals of the 
great Valerian—the purple umbels 
of the flowering Rush—the silver 
panicle of the small Reed—these are 
luxuriant ingrowth and abundance ; 
while the sluggish stream scarcely 
rippling about the roots of its 
coloured fringe, is half hidden by 
the green arrowheads and circles 
into which the Sagittaria and the 
Water-lily shape their leaves. The 
animal kingdom, too, is better re- 
presented than might have been 
hoped for on ground lying within 
five minutes’ walk of the centre of 
a capital city; the hare gallops 
absurdly about the canals she dare 
not swim; the hedgehog emerges 
from his hole for a hasty constitu- 
tional or to stop for good and all 
the BpexexexeE xoak xoaé of a neigh- 
bouring frog; the heron stands 
cross-legged with perpetual pa- 
tience, ready to pounce upon some 
ignorant eel or some incautious 
gudgeon. 

Amongst these dunes, polders, 
canals, and woods, an active and 
observant curiosity might pick up 
a fair notion of the fauna and flora 
of the Netherlands; and the col- 
lectors of the Hague being few: in 
number, the rarest plant remains 
unpicked, and the strangest creep- 
ing thing locomotes undisturbed. 
But as the aim of the present 
sketch is to represent some of the 
social characteristics of Holland, 
or at least to place the reader for a 
moment in contact with a Dutch 
atmosphere, it will be proper to 
quit the company of the beasts of 
the field and the fowls of the air. 
Pegasus, therefore, crossing a 
wooden bridge that spans the canal 
on which passengers are towed in a 
Trekschuit to the fashionable beach 
of Scheveningen, re-enters the 
Hague where its last street ends 
abruptly and without suburbs. A 
few steps more and this lively and 
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affectionate quadruped reaches her 
stable and vanishes from the scene. 
It would be lucky for Bellerophon 
could he absorb, for his own con- 
sumption, certain of the attentions 
showered on Pegasus, who needs 
not to be jealous of the dignity of 
Caligula’s equine consul, nor of 
the charger that neighed Darius 
on to a throne, nor of the 
steed entrusted by Cortes to the 
Indians of Yucatan, by whom it 
was worshipped as a god and 
starved to death on poultry and 
flowers. Oh, Pegasus, pampered 
pachyderm! when wit and beauty 
are giving you sugar and kisses, 
treasuring up in their archives 
fragments of your foolish mane, 
and flattering you with the honey 
of a cunning tongue or pen, are 
you, like the vulgar herd, plotting 
ingratitude and oblivion against so 
much kindness? Ifso, you deserve 
to be stung to death by the assem- 
bled gadflies of Holland. 

Pegasus having received her fare- 
well carrot, I am free to speak of 
the Hague. But the rules of that 
venerated and (to myself) obscure 
abstraction, Mr. Fraser, force on 
me a laconic treatment of the rest 
of my subject. Dutch people and 
canna need not detain uslong. 
When the French were piling up the 
facades of Rheims and the spire of 
Chartres, and sculpturing stone into 
pinnacles, buttresses, and gargoyles 
—when the Flemings were build- 
ing the belfry of the cloth-hall of 
Ypres and the ‘tower of pride’ of 
the Hotel de Ville of Brussels—the 
‘Count’s hedge’ (s’'Gravenhage) was 
but a hunting-seat, while a few 
fishermen were the only human 
inhabitants of the marshes of Am- 
sterdam; so that the civil and 
ecclesiastical buildings of Holland, 
whether dating before or after the 
establishment of the Republic, be- 
long -chiefly to an age when the 
freemasons had debased art and 
the Puritans had killed taste. In 
the next place clay, not stone, was 
the material at hand,* and though 
the refined and educated Lom- 
bards moulded this into miracles of 
architectural beauty, such success 


* On the southern shores of the Baltic may be noticed the same order of facts. 
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was not likely to crown the attempts 
of the burghers of a northern race. 
Bricks do not naturally run into 
deep cornices and mouldings, or into 
any of the more complicated details 

roper to masonry, and a mere 

ricklayer has fancy and skill 
enough to plan and carry out a 
useful, if not an ornamental result. 
Hence the temptation to lazy acqui 
escence in mediocrity and shirking 
tolerance of ugliness. 

The Belgium frontier crossed, the 
sketcher who looks for beauty in 
form will not often trouble his 
pencil. But if the examples of a 
debased and scarcely indigenous 
style are, critically speaking, un- 
satisfactory, and powerless to afford 
that pure pleasure which an artistic 
nature drinks in from every gable 
in Antwerp andevery roof in Rouen, 
it must, for all that, be granted, that 
the streets and squares of Amster- 
dam, or Utrecht, or Arnhem, or the 
Hague, are for the most part 
charming and pretty, and some- 
times picturesque.* What with 
the sheets of water—the canals— 
the boats—the grim gateways— 
the air line running into an always 
varying elevation — the ground- 
plan broken into masses of broad 
relief —the fronts of red brick 
finished with copings and cornices 
of stone—the steep roofs of coloured 
tiles topped by long chimneys—the 
quaint gables notched and stepped, 
varied by courses, and braced up 
with X’s of ornamental metal—the 
French fagades, with ambitious 
architraves and consoles, round the 
windows and portals—the straggling 
squares with solid family mansions 
and double avenues of stately 
trees—what with. all this, and a 
certain air of cheerful opulence and 
unmistakeable civilization, the 
Hague is a delightful town. Hol- 
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land is beyond question the most 
civilized country of continental 
Europe. I doubt if even in England 
it would be easy to match the en- 
virons of Haerlem or of Delft, 
with their miles and miles of vil- 
lages, cottages, and gardens, and 
their roads crowded by comfortable 
carriages and sleek people. France 
and Germany, at any rate, have 
nothing to show in comparison. In 
the distant province of Guelder, 
there are towns and hamlets whose 
names you have never heard, where 
social and material progress may 
afford to stand still, because there is 
little room for improvement. How 
staggering to the bitter bigotry of 
a bumptious Briton who thinks 
that Zutphen contains little but 
the bones of Sir Philip Sidney, to 
arrive in those remote districts of 
the Batavi, and find a land flowing 
with milk and honey, and a people 
rolling in silverand gold—where the 
nobles live in imposing chateaux 
surrounded by lawns and parks— 
where village windows are of plate 
glass, and village flowerbeds are 
filled with exotics and splashed by 
fountains—where mere labourers 
and mechanics let well-furnished 
lodgings, and devote their leisure 
to the study of music—where M. 
le Burgomestre reads the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and plays his part in 
a trio of Beethoven or Spohr— 
where Madame la Chatelaine drives 
in a smart ‘Victoria’ behind a we 
of spanking greys, and subscribes, 
like her English sister, to the local 
book club—where Mademoiselle, 
brilliant with roses and lilies, and 
immense in crinoline, elaborates a 
complicated flirtation with some in- 
quiring visitor, and discusses What 
will He do with It? or explains, 
with gentle spite, how Dutch De 
Ruyter sailed up the Medway and 


The visitor to Amsterdam must be grievously disappointed if he expects a 


second Venice. 
Organs : 


celebrated classification of smells. 


But he will have rare opportunities for the education of his olfactory 
it must have been upon the quays of this city that Linneus devised his 
A sojourn in Holland rapidly develops the nasal 


intelligence ; after a short period the most ignorant and empirical nostrils come to 
rival the keen organ of Prometheus, who is seemingly represented by the Greek 
dramatist as able to detect the near neighbourhood of the Nymphs on account of the 
‘mixed effluvia’ (602) cexpapévn) emitted by semi-divine beings. 

In favour of Leyden a note of admiration must be added. The town-hall is 
worth a pilgrimage, and not a few of the higher class of dwelling-houses are nobly 
designed. 
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brought away the Royal Oak from 
Chatham to Rotterdam. That, I 
take it, is a wonderful country ; 
according to present appearances, 
Normandy and Silesia* will not be 
advanced so far in the reign of 
Napoléon X. and Frederic Wil- 
liam XX. 

Mais revenons & nos moutons— 
sheep, namely, in the Hague. First, 
be it remembered, that this official 
capital has but a population of 
65,000, and the Netherlands but 
3,500,000 souls ; also, that the (xar’ 
eoxnv) ‘society of the Hague is 
not more numerous than that of an 
English county town like Clifton or 
Torquay. Then, being neither the 
centre of commerce (as Amsterdam 
was and Rotterdam is), nor of 
learning and science (as Leyden is), 
it would be idle to weigh it in the 
social and intellectual scale against 
cities which not only count their 
inhabitants by millions, but also 
have gathered within their walls 
the representatives of every phase 
of the national energy. A large 
roportion of the Dutch aristocracy 
ms hotels in the Hague, and be- 
tween November and May many 
families reside in town; there are, 
however, countless exceptions to 
both these rules. If by the word 
in italics be meant a classof earnest, 
lofty, unselfish, and instructed 
men, who inherit with their rank 
and riches the function of acting as 
a breakwater against the wicked 
waves of frantic democracy, and as 
a buckler against the insane en- 
thusiasts who desire to substitute 
the deliberations of popular reason 
for the jiats of the anointed sove- 
reign to whom Divine Providence 
has granted a direct commission 
and special instructions—if this be 
aristocracy, the traveller need not 
take shipping at Moerdyk in search 
of it, but had better proceed fur- 
ther east to the meridians favour- 
able to such an institution. In 
Holland the general current of 


opinion is more advanced in 
Liberalism than with us, and in 
all classes, tinged with something 
of that republican feeling of which, 
again, there are social symptoms in 
the simple and saving habits of the 
people. The nobles have rank and 
acres, but no constitutional privi- 
leges ; they are not ignorant ob- 
structives, and they have not the 
power to become so. Further, what 
will sound like the appreciation of 
an optimist to those who have had 
experience of courts, a Dutchman 
can bear a gold-stick, and a Dutch- 
woman can carry a Cashmere shawl 
without surrendering one atom of 
the dignity of a human creature. 
But here due praise must be given 
to the Princes, who have always 
been good shepherds to their sheep. 
The house of Orange, as Kings or 
Statholders, have never forgotten 
that it was their glory to govern a 
free people; and some of them at 
least would have scorned a follow- 
ing of flunkeys and sycophants. 
Do you think that the Dutch could 
ever have acted, and their rulers 
ever have tolerated, the farce that 
so often tickles Teutonic fancy? that 
William the Silent would have 
liked Erasmus for a toady, or that 
William III. would have permitted 
Spinoza or Swammerdam to de- 
grade themselves by abject conduct 
in the presence chamber ! 

Into such slippery matters let us 
abstain from prying too deeply, 
and rather take an Asmodeus glance 
beneath the roofs of the Vorhout 
and the Viverberg. In opposition 
to the prevailing continental usage, 
humanity at the Hague affects a 
perpendicular instead of a hori- 
zontal expansion—4.¢., lives in sepa- 
rate houses, and not in flats. A 
nation with staircases has of course 
a domestic life closely resembling 
our own; at the same time the 
republican leaven, with its sim- 
plicity and thrift, is hostile to 
luxurious expenditure, and little 


* The greatest genius of modern Germany had, or affected, a very low notion of 
the civilization of his country. He says, in his bitter way, that the Spaniards are a 


thousand years behindhand, and adds— 


Meine eignen Ostbarbaren 
Sind es nur um ein Jahrhundert. 


(Heine.—Atta Troll.) 
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account is made of such ostenta- 
tious vanities as hair-powder and 

lush. In some families armies of 
eailed footmen are kept, and yet 
the door is opened, and the guest 
ushered in, by a single valet-de-pied 
but indifferently appointed. ere 
the question of Dutch hospitality 
naturally arises, and each individual 
will be inclined to answer it from 
the results of his own experience. 
One who should know, affirms that 
this is par excellence the city for 
diners-out, and that he hasstretched 
his legs beneath many mahoganies ; 
while on the other hand, Graf Toll 
writes word that his life there was 
one long snub, and that a series of 
elaborate airs and affectations were 
bestowed in vain on a recalcitrant 
race. Well! non cuivisadire Corin- 
thum,; but no one denies that the 
cheer is plentiful and excellent. 
The menus of the Prince of Sel- 
zerwasser have already been spoken 
of as marvels of gastronomic 
wisdom ; and as for Mynheer van 
Dunk, may all the immortality this 
approval can bestow attend on 
sundry soups concocted from the 
nests of an obscure Javanese bird ; 
on certain truffles hunted by the 
pigs and pointers of Provence; on 
divers goblets of Gruaud Larose, 
which still sparkle before my eyes 
with crimson glitter. I would have 
refused an invitation to Belshazzar’s 
feast in order to dine with Mynheer 
van Dunk. 

The feeding process lasts from five 
or half-past till between seven and 
eight o'clock, at which hour it is 
apropos to retire. Those who have 
mo ear for music can attend the 
operatic performance of a French 
company, by whom the art of 
screeching without method, time, 
or tune, is exhibited in rare per- 
fection. But as the custom of the 
country prescribes evening visits,the 
time will be better spent in ringing 
at various bells, with the inquiry, 
‘Is Mevrouw thuis? An aftirma- 
tive answer authorizes you to enter 
these penetralia, of which the 
British snob, greatly to his regret, 
is not about to read a description. 
That the persuasive pen of Mr. 
Ruskin would make an uphol- 
sterer’s bill light reading, and ex- 
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tract from it valuable lessons on 
‘furniture truth, I do not for 
a moment doubt; but a weaker 
vessel must not permit himself to 
be seduced into a homily on rooms 
hung with Gobelins tapestry—or 
walls hid by landscapes cleverly 
painted on canvas—or cabinets 
filled with gorgeous plates and 


jugs into which the potters of China 


and Japan have burnt their diaboli- 
cal devices, and trays and boxes of 
brilliant laquer, vermilion, and 
gold. Holland is ¢he land for the 
student (woe be to the buyer) of 
the mad designs and matchless 
colour of Oriental crockery. Here 
are huge jars, fit in capacity to hold 
the forty thieves, enamelled with 
enaliosauri more abominable than 
the great Pendragon; mammifers 
whose inconceivable organization 
would drive Professor Owen mad; 
vases and bottles of irresistible 
crackle—turquoise, sea-green, ca- 
nary, ruby, and cream colour. Such 
hues were never dreamt of by 
Marcolini or Morin: no eye can 
behold them and doubt Sir Thomas 
Roe’s story of the Great Mogul 
whipping a chamberlain who broke 
some pot or pan, and then sending 
him (expenses not paid) to China 
in search of another. Excellent 
and esthetic, though defunct Great 
Mogul, accept the high considera- 
tion of a humble collector! 

But a truce to a fascinating 
and expensive topic, which often 
awakens sybaritic hankerings in 
the most Spartan soul. Here it is 
recommended to ecclesiastics above 
the grade of deacon to close the 
present.record of vagrant obser- 
vation; within halls sacred to 
Terpsichore, the cloth is not safe 
from secular incidents, It is true 
that on certain occasions purple 
stockings may be detected in the 
antechamber, but then a moment’s 
contact with the armour of Satan 
does not defile the sacred college 
which, in point of fact, is de- 
servedly popular in the precincts 
of Protestant petticoats. To the 
civilian it is a sad thing when 
his waltzing days are over: a tear 
dropped over such a situation is 
the worldly synonym of Mr. 
Kingsley’s lament over the days of 
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his leaping, ‘when one can no longer 
jump as high as one’s third button 
—scarcely, alas! to any button at 
all.* Especially sad is it when 
Tantalus is tempted to violate his 
vows by young Dutch virgins as 
comely and ruddy, though not quite 
so colossal or so thickly set as their 
mythological ancestors in the mas- 
terpieces of Jordaens and Rubens. 
These damsels take out their flirting 
before and not after marriage. The 
breath of scandal has never sullied 
that blonde with the diamond neck- 
lace; and it is safer to praise her 
emeralds than her eyes to that 
brunette who has left off making 
intentional conquests. In the re- 
spect just indicated, the manners 
and customs of Holland resemble 
closely those of England, and 
_with no difference in our favour. 
As regards education, too, an ap- 
poeeee may fairly be made 

etween the two countries. In this 
matter proofs from statistical 
evidence must be set aside, for 
it can be shown to demonstra- 
tion that the inhabitants of a 


certain country in Germany are the 
best schooled people in Europe ; 
and yet the ignorance of every class, 


apart from that which trades in 
literature and science, is universal 
and complete. For the logic of 
figures, therefore, it is safer to sub- 
stitute the results of observation, 
which point to the indisputable 
conclusion that the Dutch are a 
highly educated and accomplished 
race, It was very witty and very 
foolish of Sydney Smith to charac- 
terize them as ‘saturnine and 
breeched ; such adjectives might 
be more pointedly applied to the 
Germans, who are decidedly their 
inferiors in general enlightenment, 
intelligence, and information. The 
Dutch, in fact, are of Celtic, or 
Latin, rather than Teutonic idiosyn- 
crasy ; and with the exception of a 
misplaced pecuniary confidence in 
Austrian ‘ Metallics,’ their sympa- 
thies are anything but German. 
It is, of course, idle to compare 
nations with political and_ social 
conditions differing so widely as 
is the case with Holland and France 


The Fine Arts in Holland. 


or Italy: it is, however, in this 
direction that the parallel must be 
drawn ; and if the Dutch rank at 
present below the Italians in all the 
natural attributes and evidences of 
genius, this is no more than what 
must be said of every other Euro- 
pean nation. 

The esthetic faculties of the 
children of the South are but faintly 
echoed on the shores of the North 
Sea; and the arts of design, in par- 
ticular, are not very successfully 
cultivated in Holland. There are 
exceptions in high places, but they 
are few and far between: one may 
notably stumble on the track of a 
hand of iron firmness in a port- 
folio of water-colours—sketches of 
Desert life; while to speak of 
matters not of execution but of 
judgment, the Hague may boast 
of a rare series of the master 
works of an Oliver, a Zincke, and 
a Petitot. It was a mighty fine 
thing for Semiramis to build Baby- 
lon the Great, or for Artemisia to 
lead her fleet of screw line-of-battle 
galleys into action; but Iam very 
certain that those dubious sove- 
reigns had no such miniatures as 
are held in a certain buhl cabinet 
in the Nord Einde, and that the 
genius which has formed this match- 
less collection would neither have 
been baffled in attempting the 
conquest of India, nor have allowed 
Themistocles to win the victory of 
Salamis. But a truce to thoughts 
which, with all their fascination, 


draw a scorpion’s tail behind. 


The more prosaic statistics of 
music must next claim a word of 
notice. It cannot be said that this 
is a melodious people, for where 
are their artists and composers? 
Yet the amateur performers of 
Holland are, Italy always excepted 
unrivalled both as to quantity anc 
quality. Singing of course is an 
art almost unknown north of the 
Alps. The Dutch are too wise to 
meddle with it; and it must be 
added that the timeless, tuneless, 
toneless groans and whispers which 
send London circles into raptures 


of delight, and make them the 


* Miscellanies, i, 137. 
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laughing-stock of the professors 
and artists of Europe, would not be 
tolerated in the salons of the Hague. 
Considering the size of the city, 
and the want of opportunities in 
the way of learning from or hear- 
ing the great artists of the day, the 
number of Dutch amateurs is very 
striking. The assertion may sound 
strange to those competent to judge 
in matters musical, but it is a posi- 
tive fact, that there may be heard 
in the Hague, and out of it, a con- 
siderable amount of dilettante talent 
calculated to give pleasure to edu- 
cated ears. Those whose notions 
of harmonic Germany have been 
dug out of the depths of their 
moral consciousness, may be sur- 
prised to learn that there is a capi- 
tal city beyond the Rhine in which 
the united strength of the society 
cannot furnish a string quartett, 
and in which there is not a pianiste 
who can execute the accompaniment 
of ‘Largo al factotum.’ Now in 
the Hague there is an excellent 
septett of amateurs, and more 


hands than can be counted capable 
of playing with accent, and without 
scrambling, the hardest fantasias 
of Thalberg and the most in- 
tricate of the concerted pieces of 


Beethoven. 

It remains to say something— 
scanty it needs must be—respect- 
ing the comparative silence of 
Holland amidst the political and 
intellectual bustle of Europe. Many 
of the prominent names of Dutch 
geography suggest the past power 
of the country; and the sight 
of the steeples of Breda, of Nime- 
guen, of Ryswick, of Utrecht, of 
the Hague, recals some of the most 
eminent transactions of fossil diplo- 
macy. Nor can one forget that 
Holland has numbered among her 
citizens a Spinoza and a Huyghens 
—not to mention a Grotius and a 
Bynkershoek, with their afflicting 
contributions to the literature of ne- 
gotiation. In past times the Dutch 
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bore their full share in the march 
of European affairs, and now they 
seem for the moment to be lapped 
in the elysium of a comfortable 
civilization, content to fatten on the 
mental food derived from France 
and England, without creating any- 
thing of mark for themselves. 
Their domestic politics are dull 
enough; they have no civil or 
social struggles to agitate their 
passions ; and thus that indolent 
epicureanism so prevalent on the 
Continent has become part and 
yarcel of their nature. The Nether- 
Sade it cannot be too emphati- 
cally stated, is in all respects as 
free a country as England: their 
constitution is more liberal than 
our own; the democratic element 
has more play than at any previous 
time of their history; they have . 
none of the scandalous scenes of 
corruption and jobbery which daily 
disgrace our representative and 
governmental system ; and, what is 
no bad index to the general results 
of the national progress, the Minis- 
ter of Finance announces for the 
current year A SURPLUS OF NEARLY 
Two Minions STERLING! 

With such a climax it is wise to 
end for the present. I shall only 
remark further, that there is an 
etymology given by Pliny of my 
name which was doubtless the work 
of his own fancy, and not, as he 
ingeniously pretends, a legendary 
derivation. He says that I was 
brought from an unknown island 
whoseshores were shrouded by thick 
fogs from mortal eye, and whose 
geography the curious could only 
conjecture (romd¢ew). In this way 
men began to call me ‘Topaze,’ for 
I am of the feminine gender in the 
French dress now adopted, for 
reasons known best to myself and 
friends. That the moderns will be 
as unsuccessful as the ancients in 
* conjecturing’ the manner and place 
of her birth, is the confident expec- 
tation of 

TOPAZE. 
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WHEAT AND TARES. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DEAN OF OLDCHURCH. 


HE cathedral city of Oldchurch 

was but an easy morning’s jour- 
ney from Westborough, and during 
the summer a great many of the 
Oldchurch residents were delighted 
to abandon their sombre closes, 
narrow passages, and deserted 
streets for the brisk sea town, and 
to forget for a while the monotony 
of a theological existence amidst 
sights and sounds of a more mun- 
dane and animating description. 
No one was a more constant visitor 
than the Dean, who, though a very 
busy man, was for ever contriving 
to slip over for a day or two in 
some interval of work, and often 
used to make his appearance at the 
Rectory, where he was always sure 
of a welcome, and probably fell in 
with something or somebody that 
interested him. Our party had 
hardly been there a week before 
Reginald and Wynne, coming in 
late to luncheon, found him esta- 
blished by Mrs. Ashe’s side, talking 
away at a great rate, and making 
himself as agreeable as need be. 

He was decidedly a handsome 
man ; his manners were easy, cheer- 
ful, and dignified ; a fine strong open 
forehead gave his face a look of 
grandeur ; but his eye was vigilant, 
and his mouth sometimes worked 
with a sort of nervous involuntary 
play that puzzled one as to its 
owner's intentions ; at other times 
his firm set lips wore a look of re- 
solution and preparedness, and on 
the whole suggested a triumphant 
consciousness of being inscrutable. 

And inscrutable the Dean cer- 
tainly was. Now his mock solemn 
air gave the impression of a man 
who believed at Soelens that every- 


thing was a joke, and was taking the 
greatest pains to quash so inconve- 


nient a conviction. A few minutes 
more convinced you that he was all 
sincerity. You looked again, and 
Were more in the dark than ever. 
When you had been with him a 
day, you gave him up in despair. 
The Dean was more than met the 


eye. His bland manner covered a 
decision that verged into stubborn- 
ness, and his deferential language a 
sarcasm which could soon become 
insolent. He talked now affably to 
the whole table, now in whispers 
to his next-door neighbour, of whom 
he always seemed to be making a 
partisan. If he said ‘What a fine 
day it is’ his manner suggested 
that the rest of the company, /es 
imbécilles; were very indifferent 
judges of weather ; and he helped 
you to chicken with a mysterious 
air, as if there was a tacit under- 
standing between you two that you 
should have the liver wing, and 
that gizzards were quite good 
enough for such excruciating bores 
as Mrs. Gabble on his other side, 
or that intolerable old Sir Fumble 
Fogy, who sat opposite. When 
thus confidential, he grew rather 
oppressive ; the whisper sank lower 
and lower, and the great eyes came 
peering into yours, as if in another 
moment his feelings would be too 
much for him, and he would be 
forced to embrace you. I am my- 
self fond of kissing, but I own I 
have never regretted that national 
habits of reserve rendered an inter- 
change of such endearments be- 
tween the Dean and myself out of 
the question. 

Conscious of great abilities, ex- 
quisitely sensitive to the opinion of 
others, vexed and hampered by the 
stupidity of those with whom he 
had to deal, enterprising in concep- 
tion and vigorous in action, he had 
swept like a comet into the placid 
hemisphere of Oldchurch life, and 
had rather eclipsed and disturbed 
the less brilliant luminaries whom 
he found there performing their old- 
fashioned gyrations. The authori- 
ties were sorely puzzled. at his 
manceuvres. He courted and flat- 
tered, and bullied and snubbed 
them by turns. The Bishop found 
him a thorn in his side, and began 
to think seriously of resigning his 
post ; the very vergers saw that he 
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meant mischief, and viewed him with 
distrustful eyes over their silver 
=, as if they expected him to 
vite or kick. The whole chapter 
were puzzled and panic-stricken ; 
the precentor could not take his 
eyes off him while he was singing 
the service, and as for the Arch- 
deacon, one day after staring at him 
all through two collects, as he 
knelt meek and ineffably demure 
in his canopied seat, that divine, 
who always had an eye to the 
ludicrous, was observed to put his 
head down on his book and to 
chuckle audibly. One of the sing- 
ing men heard him, and whispered 
it to me, and [ tell you in the 
strictest confidence. We will hope 
he was forgiven, for really and 
truly the Dean was a joke that 
tickled the Archdeacon’s fancy 
amazingly. 

The fact was the Dean was a man 
resolved to succeed ; for success he 
had made enormous sacrifices, and 
amongst other things he had sacri- 
ficed his intellect—at least its higher 
and nobler part. Gifted with un- 
usual subtlety of mind, with a clear 
perception, with a masterly under- 
standing, he had deliberately shirked 
the great difficulties of life; and 
who shall say that he was not wise? 
He had resolved on action; he 
meant to win in the race ; and he 
threw away every impediment, 
girded up his loins, and ran like a 
man. On the dangerous region of 
thought he turned his back; the 
fascination of the sirens who played 
tunes to him on each side of the 
direct path, could not tempt him 
astray into the mysterious en- 
chanted region in which less pru- 
dent spirits were wandering. Their 
falls were warnings to him to keep 
his way straight on. If they chose 
to play with fire, that was no reason 
why he should burn his fingers. If 
they jumped upon their hobby- 
horses, and went scurrying across 
country, and tumbled into bogs 
and ditches, and at last broke their 
necks, he was not going to leave 
the safe beaten track of orthodoxy, 
with the lamps and mile-stones, 
good paving and comfortable inns. 
If they chose to pick apples off all 
sorts of forbidden trees of know- 
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ledge, no wonder they were ill; he 
ate the rice pudding of conven- 
tionalism and was thankful. When 
he was young, and his grandmother 
gave him and his brothers and 
sisters thirty-nine pills a-piece all 
round by way of keeping their 
systems straight, some of the young 
people were refractory, made wry 
faces, and had such a quarrel with 
grandmamma as could never after- 
wards be thoroughly made up. Our 
young friend was not such a goose 
as that. On the contrary, he popped 
all thirty-nine down with the 
greatest goodwill, and would have 
dispatched thirty-nine more if that 
venerable lady had required it. He 
protested he liked them, though 
one of his sisters used to say that 
he stuffed several of the biggest 
into his sleeve, and afterwards 
layed at marbles with them up in 
1is bedroom, shot them through 
his pea-shooter, and applied them 
to other jocose and irreverent pur- 
poses. ‘That, however, is obviously 
mere malice. Be that as it may, 
the Dean was an intellectual con- 
servative: he took up the defence 
of existing systems against all 
comers: ‘the powers that be’ found 
him an able and willing auxiliary. 
Nothing appealed to his sympathies 
or commanded his respect but what 
was safely ensconced in formulas 
and creeds: he was a dogmatist at 
heart, but, like a well-disposed, 
thoroughly civilized dogmatist as 
he was, he consented never to press 
matters inconveniently. So far 
from taking the bull by the horns, 
he got up slily by its side (like Mr. 
Rarey with a vicious horse), and 
fondled its neck, and patted its 
glossy skin, and showed that in 
some lights, pretty creature! it 
hadn’t any horns. Like a famous 
gentleman of the last generation, 
if his friends chose to. go on to 
Slough, he stopped at Hounslow, 
but so far, was delighted to go arm- 
in-arm with them, wished them 
good-bye with the greatest sincerity, 
and hoped fervently they might 
get safe to their journey’s end. As 
the French poet says about the 
growth of Truth, it is the mad 
folk who have had the most to do 
with it. 
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Combien du temps une pensée 
Vierge obscure, attend son époux, 
Les sots la traitent d’insensée, 

Le sage lui dit; ‘cachez vous’— 
Mais la rencontrant loin du monde 
Un fou, qui croit au lendemain, 
L’épouse: elle devient féconde 
Pour le bonheur du genre humain. 


The Dean, whose belief in the 
to-morrows of his species was not 
distressingly intense, decidedly pre- 
ferred the comforts of bachelorhood 
to any such indiscreet alliances, 
and all the unmated truths in the 
world might have lived and died 
old maids without his getting near 
a proposal, He just flirted a little 
with the least eccentric of them ; 
and I dare say squeezed their hands 
when no one was looking, and so 
forth ; but marriage? Not he! The 
result of all this was, that the Dean 
was remarkable rather for clever- 
ness of expression, than for origi- 
nality of idea. He picked his way 
siccissimis pedibus through the miry 
vaths of quarrels and difficulties, 
He was a perfect master of language. 
Dexterity was his great charac- 
teristic. He played with all sorts 
of theological edged tools, and never 
cut himself. He juggled with con- 
troversial questions, and tossed 
them about, and swallowed them, 
and balanced them, and spun them, 
till it made you dizzy to look at 
him, He could dance a sword 
dance in and out among all the 
deadly heresies, and not touch 
them, till you would think his toes 
were bewitched ; he enunciated 
commonplaces with all the dignified 
importance of an original dis- 
coverer, ornamented platitudes with 
brilliant scholarship, and pointed 
them with ingenious illustrations, 
till their oldest friends might have 
passed them without knowing it ; 
made light of awkward matters 
that were the terror of less agile 
preachers, parried logical embarrass- 
ments by rhetorical clevernesses, 
got rid of a difficulty by an an- 
tithesis, and explained the inex- 
plicable in sentences of such incom- 
parable neatness, that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of his hearers 
were sure to be taken in, and be- 
lieved him the greatest philosopher 
of the day. 
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The business that brought the 
Dean to Westborough was: charac- 
teristic of the man. He had two 
objects in view. In the first place 
he wanted to secure the Arch- 
deacon’s adherence to alittle scheme 
about which he was just then ma- 
noeuvring. He was a diplomatist, 
and he won his battles by taking 
his opponents by detachments. 
Just now he expected a struggle 
with all the Cathedral authorities : 
and like Horatius, he had taken to 
his heels, and meant to tackle them 
one by one. This was how it was. 
The masses at Oldchurch were in a 
sad state. Except in the Cathedral 
clique, what religion there was 
generally took some unhealthy form 
of dissent ; every species of unortho- 
doxy flourished and grew with a 
rank exuberance. Sunday was de- 
secrated horribly, and the gin- 

alace keepers made their fortunes. 
hen therefore a gentleman, sign- 
ing himself ‘ Fremuerunt Gentes, 
wrote to the Oldchurch Patriot, 
pointing to what had been success- 
fully achieved elsewhere, mourning 
over the deserted nave of ‘our 


noble cathedral,’ the dulness of 
parochial sermons, and the degraded. 
condition of the populace, and offer- 


ing moreover a five-pound note to 
head a subscription for fitting up 
the nave in question for a special 
service on Sunday evenings, all the 
pious enthusiasm of Oldchurch felt 
that he had hit the right nail on 
the head, and that the thing must 
be tried. Application was made to 
the Dean, and the Dean, cautious 
and respectful, referred the matter 
to the Bishop. The Bishop was 
perplexed. He had long been ac- 
customed to a triennial objurgation 
from the extreme High and Low 
Church factions, for allowing a 
musical festival to take place within 
the holy precincts, and he bore it 
with the patience of a martyr; but 
he felt rather nervous about the 
new proposal, and on the whole 
disinclined to be still further vic- 
timized, He had no particular ob- 
jection to popular preaching any 
more than to oratorios, but who 
could say what it would lead to? 
In his distress he consulted the 
Dean. The Dean saw difficulties : 
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the expense would be enormous— 
would it be safe to tamper with the 
pillars would it not seem a slight 
on the parish clergy /—must it not 
lead to controversy —how could it 
be settled who should preach with- 
out giving offence? did the Bishop 
see his way? The Bishop emphati- 
cally did not see his way, and deter- 
mined inwardly to oppose the 
scheme. 

A solemn meeting of the Old- 
church clergy was convened to 
take the matter into consideration ; 
and the Bishop pictured to himself 
a happy scene, in which he as their 
spiritual father should explain the 
impossibilities of the case; the 
Dean should second him with a 
vigorous speech, and the clergy 
with a graceful acquiescence should 
consent to abandon this mad and 
fanatical proposal. Unfortunate 
ecclesiastic! When he sat down, 
after delivering his opinions, the 
Dean rose. The Bishop smiled at 
the unconvinced looks of his audi- 
ence when he thought how his 
seconder’s terse periods and plausi- 
ble arguments would carry all 
before them. Alas, alas! that even 
episcopal bosoms should not be safe 
from the rude intrusions of disap- 
pointment. The first symptom 
of danger was the Dean’s exces- 
sive deference. He began by ex- 
pressing the extreme importance 
that must be attached to any 
opinion advanced by their esteemed 
and beloved Bishop. To have 
heard him talk you would have 
thought that the one special object 
for which Dean and Chapter and 
cathedral and all existed, was to 
carry out the wishes of that holy 
and venerable man; the Dean 
buttered his victim previous to 
toasting him; like a serpent, he 
covered his destined meal with 
saliva. By degrees he managed 
dexterously, in depicting the fond- 
ness of the clergy for the dear old 
gentleman, to throw out one or 
two hints suggestive of the ridicu- 
lous. Without sneering he could 
teach the rest to sneer; he alluded 
in tones of the deepest regret and 
indignation to a caricature which 
had disgraced the walls of the town 
and been posted up on the very 
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gates of the palace, in which the 
Bishop had figured as an old woman 
brooding with her cat and broom 
over a fire in the cathedral, in- 
scribed ‘Gospel truth,’ while the 
multitude stood shivering outside, 
and clamoured angrily at the close- 
barred doors for admittance. ‘How 
sad,’ said the Dean, with a little 
sigh, and the slightest possible 
twinkle in his cautious eyes, ‘ how 
sad !—an old woman, with a broom 
and acat! How wrong, how false, 
how irreverent! But the fact of 
such a portrait having come into 
existence, having been tolerated for 
a moment—having been sold to 
eager multitudes’ (and the Dean 
sighed again), ‘as fast as the en- 
graver’s men could strike them off, 
did it not point with a thousand 
other things to the horrible con- 
dition—the shocking degradation— 
of multitudes around them? Here 
the Dean’s voice trembled with 
emotion, and he hastily brushed 
away atear. ‘Is it not shocking, 
he continued, ‘that here, in the 
closest proximity to this sacred pile 
—which would, one might have 
hoped, diffuse around something of 
a spirit of reverence and loyalty— 
that here the ribald jest, the pro- 
fane and vulgar caricature, should 
travesty the most affecting cere- 
monials, the most dignified officials 
of the Establishment,—should hold 
men up to ridicule whom they all 
felt, he was sure, were privileged to 
be in so eminent a degree the phy- 
sical and spiritual benefactors of 
their species! Such enormous 
crimes stamped infamy on the 
city, on the age of their perpe- 
tration. Such a state of things 
must be specially provided for. 
Extraordinary diseases demanded 
extraordinary remedies; and that 
remedy, he felt sure—that is, as 
sure as he could feel about any- 
thing in which his opinion was not 
sanctioned by his spiritual superior 
—yes, he did feel sure, was that of 
a special service on Sunday even- 
ings. Do let us,’ he said, and it 
was wonderful what an earnestness 
he contrived to throw into his 
smooth tones, ‘do let us snap these 
pitiful chains of routine that fetter 
us when we would stretch our hand 
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to save some of this lost and 
perishing multitude. Don’t let us 
fear to budge a few inches from the 
path which fashion enjoins, which 
prejudice sanctions, which a timo- 
rous self-indulgence clings to. Let 
us,’ and the Dean clenched his fist 
as though grappling with an imagi- 
nary vagabond, ‘go out into the 
byways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in, and then I hope 
and believe that the proposed ser- 
vice will,’ &e. &e. 

I really don’t like to attempt to 
recal the neat little peroration 
with which you may be sure the 
Dean concluded. His speech was 
thoroughly successful. In the first 
place it relieved his conscience, 
He did verily and seriously believe 
that the service ought to be, and 
he was right glad to stand forward 
as its proposer and promoter, to 
champion it against all the bad 
motives which he depicted as op- 
posing it. Then he had contrived 


to gratify his sarcasm by making 
the Bishop look very small and 
foolish before all his clergy, and 
secured to himself the leadership 
of a party which he felt sure must 
be in the end triumphant. A 
clear majority were for the special 


service. 

The Bishop sat aghast; and as 
the conclave broke up, the Dean 
offered him an arm with an artless 
mixture of humility and affection 
that must have convinced the most 
incredulous Dissenter in all Old- 
church that their Dean presented 
a combination of Christian graces 
very nearly unrivalled in the annals 
of Christianity. But the Dean’s 
tender heart was not satisfied with 
this, and that evening he sent a 
little note to the palace assuring 
the Bishop that nothing but the 
imperative sense of duty would 
have compelled him to so painful 
a task, and devoutly hoping that 
nothing ever should occur to mar 
the harmony of an intercourse 
which—— 

"Tis a lie! said the Bishop, as 
he threw the note unfinished into 
the fire. 

Is it for me, a poor layman,.to 
say that he was wrong? And yet, 
on the whole, Iam inclined to think 
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it was not a lie. The Dean would 
probably have found it difficult to 
analyse his own feelings. He had 
no wish in the world to quarrel 
with the Bishop ; when he was not 
unusually stupid, he rather liked 
him. At the same time if the matter 
had fallen into his hands, it would 
have been a dead failure; that had 
to be prevented at all hazards: then 
came in ambition, the enjoyment of 
stealing a march, and of seeing the 
Bishop’s dismay, the excitement of 
success, and twenty other motives 
pushing this way and that, and re- 
sulting in what is commonly called 
hypocrisy. And yet the Dean was 
no viliain, only a strong form of 
what three-fourths (and perhaps 
the most pleasant and convenient 
three-fourths) of his species are on 
a smaller scale. He was not uni- 
form, but full of conflicting im- 
pulses, tastes, convictions. He saw 
that his species were to be managed. 
He knew that life had two sides, 
and appreciated both of them. For 
instance, that very week there was 
a party at the palace; the Dean 
was sent in to dinner with little 
Miss Goody Twoshoes, the most 
excellent, admirable, foolish crea- 
ture in existence. She believes in 
all sorts of stupid people and absurd 
things, is abandoned to tea-parties 
and Methodist parsons, and her 
ignorance, as even her friends 
admit, is absolutely unfathomable. 
She is as narrow-minded, bigoted, 
ridiculous as you please ; but she is 
generous, disinterested, and heroic, 
and is blessed with the. daily grati- 
tude of half the bedridden folk in 
Oldchurch. On the Dean’s other 
side is old Betty Raffish, who for 
the last fifty years has acted on 
Lady W. Montagu’s suggestion of 
taking the ‘not’ out of the com- 
mandments and putting it into the 
creed, who reads Paul de Kock, 
rouges her withered old cheeks, and 
plays piquet with her French maid 
on nn ; butshe’s acute, 
shrewd, has tact and good taste, 
talks capitally about the men of 
the last generation and the books 
of this, discusses Mr. Frisky’s last 
zesthetical brochure with a great 
deal of good sense, and is unde- 
niably a wonderful enlivenment to 
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the Bishop’s dull table. Is it the 
Dean’s fault that one of his neigh- 
bours is an ignorant fanatic, and 
the other a shrewd old woman of 
the world? Could he have the 
heart to smile at Goody’s account 
of the tame cannibals at the Wishy 
Washy Islands? Can he lay down 
his knife and fork and look Betty 
in the face, and say, ‘Now, you 
horrid wicked old woman, why 
don’t you mend your ways and 
leave off paint? Such frankness 
would be fatal to all the amenities 
of existence. Society could not 
survive it a week ; and in fact the 
Dean has some sympathy for both 
his companions. Good people and 
clever people are both capital in 
their way, and ignorance and wick- 
edness are always lamentable; so 
when Betty curls her handsome old 
lip scornfully about Miss Goody’s 
cannibals, or when Goody turns up 
the whites of her eyes at Betty's 
French novels, the Dean would be 
doing himself injustice if he did 
not concur. He is not thoroughly 
open and downright, of course, but 
how can he be? He honestly admires 
the saint ; he is sincerely interested 
in the sinner; in eitherinstance heis 
a bond fide partisan as far as he goes. 
His insincerity isalmost thrust upon 
him—the heavy price which men of 
composite natures, delicate tact, and 
quick insight have to pay for en; 
larged knowledge, more general in- 
terests, and a wider field of action. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ATTACK AND REPULSE, 


One of the Dean’s objects in his 
visit to the Rectory was to make 
sure of the Archdeacon as an adhe- 
rent in the special-service contro- 
versy. In the next place he had a 
design upon Wynne. The Master 
of Benedict’s used to write to the 
Dean about university affairs, and 
had told him how one of their 
fellows was coming into his part 
of the world with young Leslie, and 
how this same fellow, when he had 
last been down tothe college audit, 
had been quizzed in common room 
about his share in the Chanticleer, 
and in fact was well known to have 
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a hand in that vigorous periodical. 
‘In short, the Master wrote, ‘I 
think Wynne is the sort of man 
you would like to know.’ The 
ean thought so too, for he was 
inquisitive about the Chanticleer, 
He had no notion of becoming a 
cathedral daw; the Oldchurch 
world he found provokingly pro- 
vincial and behindhand ; ard he was 
glad to hear of a decently informed 
man who could give him a real 
good draft of recent intelligence, 
He liked pumping people, and 
saved himself a world of trouble in 
reading the papers, by managing, 
whenever he could, to get a chat 
with the men by whom those valu- 
able sources of information are 
composed. He was a good listeneras 
well asa pleasant talker, and used to 
boast that in half an hour he could 
get the cream of most men’s opi- 
nions: and now he intended to 
skim Wynne, and if possible to 
bear back a fresh stock of informa- 
tion to his benighted fellow citizens, 
Besides this, he had a pet hobbyasto 
the adjustment of church rates, to 
which he hoped to make Wynne a 
convert, and to have the benefit of 
the Chanticleer’s slashing articles on 
its behalf. The Dean, you see, had 
instinctively a sharp eye to ways 
and means, and, like a wise man, 
left no stone unturned in the ac- 
complishment of his objects, 

His present move was not a bad 
one. The Chanticleer was vigorous 
and frisky. It crowed every morning 
very loud, and pecked all the other 
cocks terribly, Without the slightest 
hesitation it flew at some of the 
most distinguished game that was 
to be found in all the preserves of 
literature and politics, and dashing 
into the very Olympus of journalism, 
directed its fiercest assaults against 
the deity who sat there pre- 
siding over an august assembly of 
‘able contemporaries.’ Its youth 
was said to have been distinguished 
by precocity. Like a young Mer- 
cury, it was hardly out of its cradle 
before its prowess began to be de- 
nandoael by all sorts of mis- 
chievous pranks. The monthly 
nurses of literature, and a great 
many other old women, conferred 
over their teacups, and predicted 
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the infant’s speedy dissolution. It 
was not long for this world, that all 
were agreed upon. The symptoms 
were variously interpreted, and all 
kinds of prescriptions suggested 
for them. ‘ Lookat its fists! Ifit 
goes on in this way, ’twill end in 
convulsions, cried one, ‘It has 
demolished two popular preachers 
and a member of parliament only 
this week,’ said another. ‘ Drat 
the child, what makes it scratch 
so! ejaculated a third who had in- 
cautiously ventured too near the 
cradle. ‘It wants some settled 
convictions to quiet its stomach,’ 
suggested a fourth; while a fift 
did not believe it had ever been 
christened, and declared it was 
little better than a heathen brat. 
All these benevolent anticipations, 
however, were destined to disap- 
pointment ; the babe flourished and 
grew into a sturdy child; it had 
some kind political friends who 
took it into society, and the savage- 
ness with which it by turns at- 
tacked different members of the 
clergy so endeared it to the rest of 
the profession, that I am told it 
was soon upon visiting terms at 
half the parsonages in the kingdom. 
In fact it was so smart and had 
such playful ways, there was no 
resisting it. The British public 
pricked - its ears, and the Chan- 
ticleer tickled them famously. It 
made havoc with several established 
reputations, and was quite pre- 
eon to quarrel with all its neigh- 
urs. The Partheneum which 
was very, very literary, Figaro, 
which was spasmodically amusing 
the British Statistician, which prided 
itself upon accurate figures, and 
the Sentimentalist, which was strong 
in high morals, all soon found that 
there was ‘a chiel amang them 
taking notes, and that they must 
look to their arms, The Growling 
Watchdog scented heresy, hinted 
at a combination of atheists 
and Jesuits, and prepared forth- 
with for a fight, while the Publican 
and Sinner, a beery Protestant 
of tap-room celebrity, renowned 
for its classical and prophetical 
acquirements, shook its fuddled 
old head at this new sign of the 
times, alluded mysteriously to 
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certain passages in Daniel, and 
sorted its vials like an apothecary 
when some new disease has broken 
out. Meanwhile the Chanticleer 
gathered strength and went its way 
rejoicing. No wonder the Dean 
was anxious to dip his fingers into 
one of the streams which fed this 
reservoir of wisdom ; no wonder he 
had determined to get Wynne to 
come and stay at the Deanery ; no 
wonder he considered the fortunes 
of his church-rate theory as made. 
Alas for the uncertainty of human 
hopes ; Vhomme propose, but mat- 
ters, the Dean felt bitterly, some- 
times fall out with most provoking 
perversity, and spoil our very 
nicest schemes. Wynne was as dis- 
agreeable as possible, in a thorough 
bad, impracticable humour, and 
the other’s velvety manner made 
him chafe and fret and long for 
some pleasant impropriety by way 
of relief. All attempts to draw 
him into conversation were signally 
unsuccessful, In vain the Dean 
propounded the most suggestive 
questions, the most tempting para- 
doxes; in vain he allured to the 
bright world of church-rates, and 
led the way ; in vain he fired sallies 
across the table at Rachel ; none of 
the men were the least impressed ; 
Robert treated him like a college 
Don and called him ‘sir? Rex was 
mock ceremonious and irreverent ; 
Wynne would not attend, and ap- 

eared to be entirely engrossed in 

is second help of rice-pudding. 
The Dean felt his defeat, and retired 
upon the ladies; a little bright 
stream of half-banter half-compli- 
ment was just the thing for Mrs, 
Ashe, and it was soon flowing, 
fresh and sparkling, into her ready 
ear. 

‘How deliciously bracing the 
Westborough air is,’ he said; ‘one 
really feels five degrees less stupid 
than one does at home. How I wish 
we could transplant all the oppo- 
sition party at Oldchurch here fora 
few hours, and relieve them of some- 
thing of their unutterable dulness,’ 

‘Taney them,’ said Reginald, 
‘ bathing in their surplices ; singing 
the hundredth psalm in the 
breakers, their mouths full of 
thanksgiving and salt water ; taking 

S 
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headers off the rocks and combing 
their locks like a band of sea-god- 
desses.’ 

‘And the Precentors, added 
Wynne, ‘ like Satyrs dancing on the 
sands ; the Bishop of course, like 
a modern Proteus, watching their 
gambols from the cliff above—— 

‘Or flapping his lawn sleeves like 
a frightened hen,’ said the Dean, 
who was never at a loss for a good- 
natured simile, ‘cackling from the 
water’s edge when her brood of 
ducklings unexpectedly take to 
their natural element. I am sure 
it would do us all the greatest good ; 
I think I must have a dip myself. 
Don’t you think, Mrs. Ashe, that 
there may be infection in moral 
matters as well as physical? there’s 
a sort of contagion of wrong- 
headedness which affects one b 
mere proximity—who can touch 
pitch and not be defiled? who 
can breathe an atmosphere of minor 
canons and not grow bigoted and 
narrow-minded ? 

‘I am sure you need be under no 
apprehensions as yet, Mr. Dean,’ 
said the lady, with a dignified con- 
descension ; ‘we look upon Old- 
church as our metropolis ; I always 
imagine that there is a good deal 
stirring in the town.’ 

‘Stirring ! cried the Dean, ‘not 
an individual atom, except a de- 
crepit omnibus that totters feebly 
down to meet trains that never 
bring any passengers; lately, in- 
deed, all Oldchurch has been thrown 
into intense excitement by the ar- 
rival of the new clergyman at St. 
Cross-sticks.’ 

‘What, Mr. Atherton? 
you seen him? 

‘Indeed I have—I’ve not onl 
seen him, but heard him ; he will, 
I think, prove a treasure,’ added 
the Dean, putting on one of his 
solemn faces ; ‘ yes, a real treasure! 
such zeal, such enthusiasm, such a 
warm churchman !’ 

‘ And a good preacher? said Mrs, 
Ashe, who, I am sorry to say, at- 
tached a somewhat excessive im- 
portance to this part of the service. 

‘Well, yes,’ said the Dean, giving 
a little ‘ hem’ of indecision ; ‘he is 
at any rate fluent, and his language 
highly ornamented.’ 
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‘TI hear he is extremely valued, 
said the Archdeaconess. 

‘Ah! I dare say,’ said the Dean ; 
‘for myself, I sometimes doubt 
whether feeble reasoning gains 
very much by impassioned manner, 
What I object to in Mr. Atherton 
is, that he seems as if he hoped to 
make a weak argument go further 
by the mere force of his delivery, 
just as they say you can fire a 
tallow candle through an oak plank, 
if you only send it fast enough.’ 

‘I remember Atherton’s fame at 
St. Benedict’s,’ said Wynne. ‘He 
was rather celebrated as an enfant 
perdu in those days. He got 
plucked for his divinity. He never 
could learn the articles of religion, 
and when they asked him which 
were the major and which the minor 
euaote, he said he must entirely 
decline drawing invidious distine- 
tions.’ 

‘There’s a divinity that shapes 
the ends of a great many of us at 
Oxford,’ said the Dean, ‘ and very 
tragical ends they oftenare. How- 
ever, we will be charitable enough , 
to hope he has studied theology 
since then. But his arrival is not 
the only Oldchurch excitement. 
What do you think of the dear 


, re last movement ? 


‘What, pray? asked Mrs. Ashe. 

‘Haven't you heard? the London 
doctors have ordered him gentle 
exercise, and he has taken to riding, 
and people say that there is a new 
footman taken on at the palace, 
whose sole occupation it is to de- 
vote himself to the Bishop’s black 
boots, and to brush them two 
hours every morning till they are 
as polished as—as one of his own 
witticisms.’ 

‘Are Bishops generally dandies? 
asked i ag looking up from his 
rice-pud ing. 

‘Yes,’ said Rex, ‘and all other 
great men besides ; Blucher, Napo- 
leon, and Wellington have given 
names to boots, no doubt because 
they had a penchant in that direc- 
tion.’ 

‘Do you know, Aunt Ashe,’ asked 

hel, ‘how much a year Rex 
spends in new waistcoats ? 

‘It is quite pleasant to see these 
little foitles in really great people, 
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though, is it not? said the Dean, 
lisping again into his neighbour’s 
ear; ‘they reassure one of one’s 
common humanity—one might be 
driven to despond, you know, when 
one compared oneself with them, 
—the Bishop, for instance.’ 

‘He certainlyis a great and good 
man, said Mrs, Ashe, solemnly ; 
‘may he long be spared to us!’ 

‘And to Oldchurch and the 
cause of Truth ! piously ejaculated 
the Dean; ‘our good men are no 
drug in the market :—in this age, 
too, when so many serious questions 
seem to confront us, a period of 
such general upheaving—where so 
many great principles are at stake. 
By the bye, he added, turning to 
Wynne, and trying in despair 
whether simplicity would succeed 
where art had failed, ‘I should be 
so glad to learn your opinions about 
all this church-rate question. Iam 
sure they would be worth some- 
thing.’ 

‘I have no opinions,’ answered 
Wynne, ‘except those [I write at 
chambers, a they’re worth pre- 
cisely a guinea a-piece.’ 

‘Ah, L.see! 
dumb,”’ said the Dean, with the 
utmost good-humour. ‘ You are 
quite right not to commit your- 
self on any question that borders 
on religion: one may give such 
offence without knowing or mean- 
ing it. Thank you, Mrs. Ashe; I 
never can resist your pastry, you 
know. A little, if you please.’ 

‘Ah! I know you like our simple 
cookery,’ cried the Archdeaconess, 
delighted. 

‘Such delicious cream, too! ex- 
claimed the Dean. ‘That is one 
of your country privileges, Mrs. 
on. I hope you are duly thank- 
ul. 

‘Is the Oldchurch butter pretty 
good ? asked Wynne, looking very 
grave, and as if he really wanted 
to know. 

‘Tolerable for a town,’ said the 
Dean, with a bland innocent smile, 
mentally putting Wynne down for 
a good round sum on the debtor 
side of his account of unsettled in- 
juries. 

Presently the Archdeacon arrived 
rom his morning’s ride, and on the 
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whole it was rather a relief when 
he and the Dean retired to discuss 
the special services in private. 
Everybody but the three men 
had gone. Wynne got up and shut 


the door, and then burst out laugh- 


ing. 

‘Parlons bas! jai vu Judas, he 
cried, ‘and a very amusing Judas 
too. He’s as good as a play.’ 

‘A play! said Rex, ‘1 wish there 
were any half as good. There’s 
more comedy in one of his smiles 
than is to be found in all the 
theatres in London. Who says a 
me may not smile and smile and 

ea 

‘Be a Dean,’ put in Robert, ‘and 
a very good one too. Why not? 
He’s rather over-polite, certainly; 
but I declare [ like him.’ 

‘Like him! cried Wynne. ‘My 
dear old Bob, you would like 
Machiavelli, if he came and cheated 
you before your very eyes.’ 

‘Robert is so preternaturally 
honest himself,’ said Rex, ‘that he 
does not mind his friends being 
subtle. An old lawyer like Wynne 
has to stipulate for the rest of 
society being well supplied with 
Christian graces,’ 

‘The Dean is a manager, I sup- 
ose, said Robert; ‘that is how 
ecomes to have that manner. He 

has got his own plans to forward : 
at any rate I like a man with plans, 
If a man will only have good defi- 
nite aims, and push for them, I am 
half his friend already. Sometimes 
they can be gained only by a little 
manceuvring.’ 

‘Manceuvring indeed,’ said 
Wynne; ‘if a man cannot have an 
object without looking as sly as all 
that, I should recommend him to 
give it up, and wash his hands of 
the whole concern.’ 

‘With his own soft soap,’ sug- 
gested Rex. 

‘Well,’ said Robert, ‘I like a 
practical man—a man who does not 
despair of the republic, as you good 

eople seem inclined to do. Surely 
it is well to do something for the 
world—to be a missionary, or a 
soldier, or a discoverer, or some- 
thing—to help somehow or other 
in the general progress,’ ; 

‘To have designs on one’s species, 
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eh? said Wynne; ‘to dabble in 
philanthropy? Well, I suppose it 
is very nice and right for people 
who have a turn that way: I am 
not so gifted.’ 

‘It is all the beef and beer 
you have been devouring up at 
Oxford that makes you so enthu- 
siastic,’ said Rex. ‘The world is 
and always has been out of joint 
and a great many people have tried 
to set it right, and only made 
matters worse than before. 

‘Nonsense,’ said Robert ; ‘it is a 
slow work, but sure. 

They say it takes seven men to make a pin, 

Seven men to a pin and not aman too 
much, 

Seven generations haply to this world 

To right it visibly a single inch, 

And heal its wrongs a little.’ 

‘Let me see,’ said Wynne, ‘ seven 
men to a pin and nine tailors to a 
man, that’s seven times nine, sixty- 
three ; just conceive poor little 
Snip, who writes to Rex twice a 
week for a long account of smart 
clothes, and is no doubt as philan- 
thropical as possible, only having a 
sixty-third part in the amelioration 
of his species. It’s pitiable.’ 

‘One knows,’ said Rex, ‘ that the 
world is a pretty kettle of fish, and 


that one is one of the fish oneself ; 
and when the water is unusually 


hot, we flap our tails and think 
about jumping’ out——’ 

‘Out of the kettle into the fire,’ 
said Wynne. ‘You had much 
better stay where you are: Hamlet 
thought so, at any rate.’ 

‘I think the Dean has put you 
both into shockingly bad tempers,’ 
said Robert. ‘I don’t believe the 
world is a kettle of fish, nor do you, 
but a very grand and serious affair 
that one does not understand in the 
least, and so had much better hold 
one’s tongue about; you did not 
make it, and it was probably not 
made either to please or amuse you, 
and so I don’t see what one has to 
do with it.’ 

‘We will hope that it will all 
come right,’ said Wynne. 

‘We believe that it will, said 
Robert. 

‘Well,’ cried:Rex, ‘now we have 
had hope and faith, so I will repre- 
sent. the third Christian grace, and 
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be charity ; and [ shall exercise it 
by putting an end to so solemna 
conversation. Suppose we go and 
labour for humanity by making 
ourselves agreeable to the ladies; 
and Robert shall read us some 
sacred poetry on the sea-shore.’ 

* Well,’ said Wynne, ‘I must be 
off to Parson Lonsdale: we are 
going for a walk along the cliff.’ 

‘I hope he will give’ you some 
good advice,’ said Robert, ‘and 
send you back in an improved frame 
of mind.’ 

“Wynne is going to confess,’ ex- 
claimed Rex, with a laugh. ‘I 
would not be Lonsdale !’ 

Wynne and the parson had soon 
become great friends ; and yet they 
had scarcely an opinion in common, 
Lonsdale formed a still stronger 
contrast to the other three men 
than they did to one another. 
Each took the world from his own 
point of view. Robert looked at 
it through a halo of cheerfulness, 
purity, honour—threw himself ar- 
dently into its hard work—bore its 
failures lightly, and revelled in its 
successes. Reginald took matters as 
they came, found a niche in which 
to enjoy himself, and did not trouble 
himself to look further. Wynne 
found life uncomfortable, dull, per- 
plexing, worked up everything that 
occurred to him into a confusion 
and entanglement, and then left it 
in moody discontent. Lonsdale 
felt the grave and sorrowful side of 
existence, its bitter pangs, fruitless 
longings, vain clutches at lasting 
happiness or distinct knowledge— 
felt it at his heart’s core, staggered 
under his heavy load, but fixed his 
eyes on the end to which his wd 
grim’s path led him, and thither 
pressed on with weary feet, but with 
the steady and disciplined Faith 
that follows upon the rout of van- 
quished doubts, and with the un- 
hesitating resolution that marks the 
consciousness of danger and the 
possibility of despair. 


CHAPTER VIL 
LONSDALE’S SERMON. 


If there was one thing more than 
another that tried the Archdeacon’s 
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nerves, it was rough weather. His 
easy sunny temperament was ruffled 
by it amazingly. Try as he would 
he could not be philosophical about 
it and take it quietly. The West- 
borough coast was a dangerous 
one: a mile off from the shore was 
a long shifting sandbank, which 
made it a perilous passage for 
vessels beating in for the harbour. 
On this bank when there was an 
east wind the incoming tide used 
to rush in its full force, lashing 
itself into a thousand wild forms 
of rage, tearing along the fresh 
channels which it was constantly 
forcing in the yielding sands, and 
throwing up a great white ridge of 
surf, that might be seen, a token of 
disaster, for miles along the coast. 
In such weather, if a ship missed 
the proper channels, and got 
aground, it was seldom indeed that 
a rescue could be effected. The 
life-boats were ready enough to go 
out, but it was only in comparative 
calm that they could. get near 
enough to be of use. Such times 
were a sore trial to the Archdeacon. 
Many a morning on waking had he 
hurried to the window, and drawn 
up his blind quite nervously lest 
the view should disclose some 
wretched craft hopelessly fast, and 
dim figures waving passionately 
for the help that none could give 
them. The Westborough people 
were not nearly so sensitive: they 
took the foul weather quite as a 
matter of course ; the rough adven- 
ture and excitement of it were rather 
congenial to their sturdy natures. 
A great many of the men had some 
time or other been out in the life- 
boat in some mad attempt to save a 
crew or secure a salvage. A sharp 
look-out was kept from the shore, 
and in a few minutes men could be 
collected from all over the town, 
and two or three boats be manned 
and sent off to any distressed vessel. 
The performances of these boats 
were matters which all classes felt 
to touch their personal honour, 
and regarded with the most intense 
interest from an artistic point of 
view. 

Before July was over it seemed 
that their efficiency was to be well 
tried ; the wind had been getting 
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up for days, and on Sunday morn- 
ing it blew a gale. The day broke 
gloomy and lowering ; the beach- 
men predicted a rough time, but 
the fishing boats were out as usual, 
and would not be in till next 
day. These occasions touched 
Lonsdale to the quick ; they rea- 
lized so entirely his view of life, as 
of something tragical and myste- 
rious, full of abrupt transitions, 
dark catastrophes, with the dim 
unseen world ever close at hand ; 
he knew full well how the women 
cried and trembled, and lay wide 
awake the night through, shudder- 
ing at each gust, and praying God 
for dear mercy’s sake to pity the 
lives out at sea, the lover, the hus- 
band, and the poor sailor lad, 
mother’s boy. e had read the 
service over more than one body 
washed ashore, the only one of some 
lost, unknown crew, the one horrible 
token of some tragedy which noman 
but the sufferers beheld or knew of. 
He felt, too, that these were his 
golden times with the sailors: they 
were enthusiastic, excitable, fer- 
vent ; they liked him well enough 
generally, and bore with him with 
a sort of good-natured, half-ad- 
miring, half-contemptuous acqui- 
escence ; but now, with God’sangry 
elements to back him, they must 
listen and believe ; he could appeal 
to the raging war without, to the 
death which they knew so near to 
all of them; he could catch the 
excitement of the moment, and 
guide it into the channel of religion. 
Then the danger of the time deeply 
affected him ; it strained his ner- 
vous temperament almost beyond 
endurance; he would, with the 
most perfect calmness, have steered 
a boat into’ as wild a sea as ever 
sailor dared to face, if that had 
come in his way ; but the absence 
of action made it horribly trying ! 
To stand and wait, and know the 
dreadful possibility! his conscience, 
always morbid, torturing him now 
with a thousand agonizing doubts 
and regrets ; had he done all that 
he might to win them? had he 
been outspoken enough, gentle 
enough, fervent enough? had per- 
sonal motives enfeebled his con- 
duct and influence over them? had 
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love of ease or timidity checked 
him? There were the men, lost, cut 
off suddenly, gone irretrievably, 
and whither? and he to meet them 
again! Soa storm always roused 
him into unusual energy ; whether 
they would hear or forbear, there 
should at least be no want of pas- 
sionate earnestness on his part. 
As he stood in church that after- 
noon, you might have seen that 
it was no common burthen that 
weighed down his heart; no human 
fire that kindled his enthusiasm ; 
no holiday work that he felt him- 
self about. And yet he did not 
rave or use fine words, or mount 
up into noisy declamation ; his voice 
was lower, his language plainer than 
usual, his delivery less rapid; but 
every sentence was leaded; he 
spoke with a deliberate, desperate 
firmness, like a man who had strug- 
gled with a truth and been van- 
quished by it, and now wears its 
yoke patiently and follows it un- 
questioningly wherever it leads 
him. It was a grim truth that had 
mastered Lonsdale, and he obeyed 
it, not without suffering; it bore 
him down to the ground, and its pre- 
sence was attested byan unmistake- 
able emphasis and reality. Every 
sentence, his hearers felt, was wrung 
out of his inmost self—every ex- 
pression corresponded to something 
profoundly felt within. There was 
complete stillness and attention ; 
the whole effect was one of intense 
solemnity as he quietly propounded 
the tremendous alternative which 
fascinated and absorbed his own 
mind ; would they hear and turn 
or be lost, lost in a sense compared 
with which being dashed to pieces 
on the Westborough sand-reefs was 
mere child’s play? There was the 
= fact, and he spoke out reso- 
utely. It might well be solemn. 
During the service the storm got 
up, the church grew darker, stiller 
—and still Lonsdale went on re- 
morselessly. Outside, the wind 
howled dolefully in the old roof, 
and up in the tower, with myste- 
rious rumblings ; now the pelting 
rain dashed angrily against the 
lattices; now there was a pause, 
and the stillness was such that you 
hardly dared to move, and still 
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Lonsdale went on delivering his 
message and reading the stern 
scroll of God’s wrath to his over- 
wrought and excited audience, 
There was that tension of nerve 
and feverish activity of brain that 
predisposes the system for some 
shock—and still Lonsdale went on, 
calm, but with the calmness of a 
man face to face with death. Rachel 
watched him with brightened eye 
and quivering lip. Reginald felt it 
would be a relief if he would stop 
and let them go; the Archdeacon 
was fidgetting nervously. At last, 
a hurried foot in the porch—the 
door flung suddenly open, and a 
lad stands there, panting and 
flushed, and signals with his hand. 
All knew what it meant; in a 
minute every sailor had left the 
church, and Reginald whispered 
to Ella, ‘There is a ship on the 
sands.’ 

Presently Lonsdale came to a 
close, and the rest of the congrega- 
tion soon followed the sailors to the 
scene of action. By this time, how- 
ever, the main interest of the occa- 
sion was over. The alarm had 


which had rashly come in between 
the shoals and the shore, and 
had only just been able to make 
way with its steam against the 
swift tide and furious wind. The 
sailors declared her escape wonder- 
ful. When the Leslies got down 
to the beach, she had got within 
the breakwater and was being 
towed along from the pier-side, 
rocking still, like a spent racer, on 
the great round swell of the har- 
bour water. 

Here and there among the busy 
crew could discerned the 
drenched and shivering forms of 
the passengers, making their way 
up from the cabins, to which the 
storm had driven them, and pre- 
paring right readily to set foot 
again on dry land. Then followed 
haulings, and pushings, and the 
casting of big ropes; excited shouts, 
and the wild rush of steam, till at 
length the vessel lay fast moored 
by the quay side, the passway 
was lowered to her deck, and the 
eager current of travellers began 
to stream up, and to mingle in the 


been excited by a Belgian packet 
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crowd that jostled and pressed 
against the barriers above. 

Among the rest appeared a 
Frenchman bearing in his arms an 
apparently lifeless form. 

* Let the gentleman pass with his 
daughter, shoyted some one in 
front. 

The crowd made way on either 
side, and the Frenchman gently 
laid down his burthen, still scarcely 
breathing, under one of the sheds 
that stood along the harbour edge. 
Rachel at* the first glance had 
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hurried to the spot, and now 
— tenderly over the fainting 
girl. 

‘My poor little Grace,’ she said, 
as she smoothed back the hair from 
the stranger’s forehead, and took 
one of the icy cold hands in her 
own. 

The new comer slowly opened her 
eyes, gave Rachel a languid smile 
of recognition, and then seemed by 
the terrified look of every feature 
to relapse into the half-conscious- 
ness of some horrible dream. 


THE LITERARY SUBURB OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Cuapter II. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 


Every reader turns with pleasure to those passages of Horace and Pope and 
Boileau which describe how they lived and where they dwelt.—Rogers. 


THE first half of the eighteenth 
century may be justly regarded 
as the Augustan age of English lite- 
rature. Civilization in our country 
had been previously advanced by 
men of greater mind, by deeper 
thinkers, by writers of more lasting 
influence on mankind, than any 
that then appeared; but the literary 
eraft had never been in so high 
repute, never had the man of letters, 
the professional author, been the 
subject of such general admiration 
or occupied so large a space in the 
public attention. Literary men were 
deemed the brightest ornaments of 
the courts of Queen Anne and her 
successor: there was no one with 
any pretensions to rank or fashion, 
from the richest manorial lord to 
the meanest parasite of the palace, 
who did not feel honoured by their 
acquaintance and proud of their 
intimacy. To have spent a day at 
one of their villas was a source of 
worthy boasting to the most dis- 
tinguished in arms and in politics 
as well as in learning. And now 
for a century have the longing 
thoughts of a nation hovered round 
this golden period of literature ; not 
satisfied with merely reading the 
written works of those wits, we find 
a pleasure in repeopling the brilliant 
scenes, in edie the xoctes 


coeneqgue dedim amid which some of 
the most agreeable efforts of human 
wit and genius were produced, not 
antiquaries merely, but readers of 
every class, re-peruse with all the 
enchantment that distance contri- 
butes, those periods in which for 
the first time the little actions of 
life, the ordinary events of private 
history, the quarrelling and heart- 
burning of political party, the ruling 
tastes, the prevailing follies, were 
raised from their vulgar insignifi- 
cance by the pointed sallies of wit 
and the elegant graces of epigram. 
For in those days to be lively, if 
not to be witty, to be able to turn 
a bon mot, always to have a smart 
saying on the tongue, was the aim 
of all who wished to sparkle in the 
fashionable world; and there was 
an inner circle of professed wits to 
whom all looked up as their intel- 
lectual models, who never said a 
fine thing or published a line that 
was not repeated a hundred times 
within the next twenty-four hours ; 
their works were not read alone in 
libraries or the closets of the 
studious, but graced every boudoir 
and lay open on every toilette. 
Their names were in every one’s 
mouth; their latest effusions were 
the common subject of the politer 
gossip, and they are now the classics 
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‘ 
of England. Of this circle Alexan- 
der Pope became the centre— 


An intellectual ruler in the haunts 
Of social vanity. 


His groves at Twickenham were 
the resort of nearly every one of 
note for wit, for valour, even for 
beauty : they were the Dodonzan 
oracles whence emanated the pro- 
ductions for which the world 
seemed so madly eager. While 
St. James’s was the capital of 
political England, Twickenham was 
its literary centre. In that age 
this village appears less as some se- 
cluded country parish selected for 
the beauty of its scenery and the 
salubrity of its air, than as the 
most rural, most embellished, most 
literary district of the crowning 
city of the empire. 

In tracing how it became so, we 
must regard the biography of 
Alexander Pope. The son of a 
Roman-catholic trader in Broad- 
street, London, who had retired to 
spend his earnings in Windsor 

orest, he nurtured his mind with 
books, roaming about among them, 
as he expressed it, just where his 
fancy led him, like a boy gathering 
flowers in the woods and fields, 
He read them not for their lan- 
guage but for their thoughts, and 
paid them the highest and truest 
of all worship—the worship of 
imitation. He thus formed his 
own mind by the great minds of 
antiquity. Nor was he deficient in 
any of those external requisites for 
achieving greatness which are enu- 
merated in the well-known passage 
of Pliny: ‘Neque enim cuiquam 
tam clarum statim ingenium est, ut 
possit emergere, nisi illi materia, 
occasio, fautor etiam commendator- 
que contingat.’ The taste for exact 
and polished literature, especially 
the poetic, was every day increasing. 
His hereditary fortune was suftfi- 
cient to keep him from poverty till 
his own efforts should become 
lucrative. Nor was applause want- 
ing to his verses, for his father, 
whom it was difficult to please 
commended what he called ‘ good. 
rhymes, and encouraged the boy 
in making them, and he found a 
flatterer—‘ the most shameless of all 
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flatterers’—in himself. At fifteen, 
an age when, carried away with the 
brilliancy of our designs, satisfied 
with the rude models that we 
make, we are blind to the diffi- 
culties of execution, Pope believed 
himself the greatest genius that 
ever existed. Such of his early 
poems as are preserved to the 
reader, coldly judging of another's 
self-conceit, scarcely support this 
opinion, and one is inclined to sur- 
mise that he became a great man 
because he thought himself one. 
At this early age one admires the 
precocity oak: flexibility rather than 
the loftiness of his genius, An ac- 
cident would have made him either 
a painter ora poet. He liked either 
art, but practised most and was best 
satisfied with himself in poetry; and 
a late posterity that shall enjoy the 
Duneiad and the translation of the 
Iliad after the paintings of Kneller 
and Hogarth have perished, will be 
grateful for the accident which, 
more than any natural inclination, 
led Pope to be the pupil of Dryden 
rather than the pupil of Jervas. 

I know few more touching pas- 
sages in the life of men who have 
achieved greatness than the early 
youth of Pope. Unknown, pro- 
scribed, deformed, living apart from 
the gay and busy world in Windsor 
Forest, he urged himself to almost 
superhuman exertion by visions of 
fame and glory which he lived to 
see fully realized. With a turn for 
versifying and a conviction that he 
was gifted with a higher genius 
than had ever been known before, 
he determined to make the world 
of his opinion. To that end he had, 
at so unripe an age as twenty-eight, 
published the Hssay on Criticism; 
the Rape of the Lock, the Windsor 
Forest, and the Temple of Fame 
shortly followed. Encouraged by 
the approval they had met with, he 
was not slow to exercise his talents 
again, and by exercising to in- 
crease them. But his translation of 
Homer was not made without the 
greatest effort. From his own lively 
description we gather that at first 
(for practice gave him ease) he could 
never get the Jliad out of his 
thoughts. When people talked of 
going to church he went to sacrifice 
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and libations. He addressed every 
parson as Chryses; and instead of 
the Lord’s prayer began ‘ God of the 
silver bow.’ It lay so heavy on his 
mind that he often dreamt of it, 
and the poor brain-sick poet at last 
wished himself hanged to be rid of 
Homer. But his readers were not 
at all anxious to get rid of his 
Homer. So extensively was it 
sought after that Pope was the first 
of our authors who by the mere 
sale of his writings, with the aid of 
no patron, the smiles of no monarch, 
was enabled to live in independence 
and comfort. It was with the 
money that he received for part 
of his //iad that, in 1717 and 1718, 
he built his villa at Twickenham. 
This was the first home of genius 
erected by the independent support 
of the English nation. 

‘Mr. Pope, the poet,’ was, at the 
time when he came to Twickenham 
(late in 1718), a study-worn, self- 
taught, and lately somewhat rakish 

oung man of thirty. His health 
iad always been of the most deli- 
cate, he spoke of his life as a long 
disease. He was so feeble that he 
could not dress or undress himself, 
and was always wrapped in fur an 
flannel. He derived from his father 
a crooked spider-like body, protu- 
berant before and behind, and from 
his mother an aching head. His 
complexion was sullied with the 
sallowness of habitual ill health and 
the sickly hue of thought. He had 
nothing great about him but his 
mind, nothing fine but his thoughts 
and his eyes, nothing beautiful but 
his voice and his numbers. In his 
youth he was called the little 
nightingale, because his tones were 
remarkably melodious ; and in later 
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times the harmony of his verse has 
made him remembered by the name 
of the nightingale of Twickenham. 
There is perhaps no one among 
English authors whose literary cha- 
racter has been more often sketched 
and better understood than that of 
Pope. Industrious and learned, he 
was endowed with that only not 
morbid sensibility which is the 
stock in trade of a poet; but the 
exercise of this faculty induced him 
to act in a manner so contrary to 
the tender feeling displayed in his 
poetry, that the vulgar accuse him 
of being capricious. He who spared 
no pains to torture his literary ad- 
versaries, who was described by 
one of them, not without show of 
reason, as 


A crooked, petulant, malicious wight, 
Unfit for commerce, friendship, love, or 


fight, 


was to be seen weeping over the 
tenderer passages of history and 
works of fiction. But it was because 
he was thus capable of intensely 
participating in the feelings and 
sentiments of others, and at the 
same time so keenly alive to their 
faults and their envy, that he re- 
garded every slur on himself or his 
writings as just cause for the se- 
verest injuries he was capable of 
inflicting. A duller man would 
neither have sympathized so fully 
with others, nor been so tender of 
his own reputation. But the world 
has seldom seen a more irritable 
member of the proverbially irritable 
race of bards. It was a source of 
immense gratification to him to find 
that before the keen edge of his 
satire shrank those who feared 
nothing else— 


Yes, Iam proud; I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me; 

Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Yet touch’d and shamed by ridicule alone. 


His skill as a literary artist arose 
rather from the exercise of a strong 
judgment than from the force of 
genius, We can discover truth, 
though in a very disagreeable dis- 
guise, throughout the repeated as- 
sertions of Pope’s parricidal editor, 
Mr. Bowles, that he was too much 
the poet of art, too little the poet of 
nature; that he chose for his sub- 


ject the ‘arts of man,’ to the ex- 
clusion of the ‘ works of God ; and 
in the violent contradiction of Lord 
Byron—the fervent admirer but not 
the imitator of Pope—in his extra- ° 
vagant preference of our poet to 
those loftier minds beside whom 
he must be regarded as a mere 


‘rhymer,—may be traced the defects 


of one who owed everything to 
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genius, nothing to judgment. For 
this frivolous contest, maintained 
by the petulance of his adversary, 
the chivalrous devotion of his sup- 
porter, and the servile echo of re- 
viewers, the celebrated grotto at 
Twickenham appears to have been 
the chosen scene. 

The small tract of land between 
the high road and the river occu- 
pied by the house and lawn, was 
connected with a garden of five 
acres across the road by a subter- 
ranean communication. Those who 
repel the charge that Pope was a 
mere in-door ethical poet who could 
think and write of nothing but 
man, cold to the beauties of uncul- 
tivated nature, and alive only to 
the wisdom, or that more fertile 
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theme, the follies of mankind, not 
content with proving it from his 
writings, take us through his grotto 
into his garden. In the first they 
commend to our admiration the 
elegant and tasteful disposition of 
the splendid crystals, returning in 
a hundred prismatic hues the light 
reflected from the sparkling river ; 
they beg a testimonial to the ro- 
mantic skill which, at the expense 
of a thousand pounds, converted 
this tunnel—a mere hyphen be- 
tween the house and atiaadaie 
so magnificent a ‘hall of shells, 
and asserting that Pope's poetic 
genius was seen not less in the ad- 
justment of his grotto than in his 

st poems, they present to our 
notice the lines of its constructor— 


Thou, who shalt stop where Thames’ translucent wave 
Shines a broad mirror thro’ the shadowy cave; 

Where lingering drops from mineral roofs distil, 

And pointed crystals break the sparkling rill, 
Unpolish’d gems no ray on pride bestow, 

And latent medals innocently glow ; 

Approach ! great Nature studiously behold, 

And eye the mine without a wish for gold ;— 


Approach, but awful ! 


Lo! the Egerean grot 


Where nobly pensive St. John sat and thought; 

Where British sighs from dying Windham stole, 

And the bright flame was shot through Marchmont’s soul. 
Let such, such only, tread this sacred floor, 

Who dare to love their country, and be poor. 


Adding, too, his description in 
prose, written in 1725: 

I have put my last hand to my works 
of this kind in happily finishing the sub- 
terraneous way and grotto, I there formed 
a spring of the clearest water, which falls 
in a perpetual rill that echoes through 


the cavern day and night. From the 
river Thames you see through my arch 
up a walk of the wilderness, to a kind of 
open temple, wholly composed of shells in 
a rustic manner, and from that distance 
under the temple you look down through 
a sloping arcade of trees, and see the sails 
on the river passing suddenly and 
vanishing, as through a perspective glass. 
When you shut the doors of this grotto, it 
becomes on the instant, from a luminous 
room, a camera obscura; on the walls of 
which all objects of the river, hills, woods, 
and boats, are forming a moving picture 
in their visible radiations: and when you 
have a mind to light it up, it affords you 


a very different scene: it is finished with 
shells interspersed with pieces of looking- 
glass in angular forms; and in the ceiling 
is a star of the same material, at which, 
when a lamp (of an orbicular figure of 
thin alabaster) is hung in the middle, a 
thousand pointed rays glitter, and are 
reflected over the place. 

There are connected to this grotto bya 
narrower passage two porches, one towards 
the river of smooth stones full of light 
and open; the other toward the gardens 
shadowed with trees, rough with shells, 
flints, and iron ore. The bottom is paved 
with simple pebble, as is also the adjoin- 
ing walk up the wilderness to the temple, 
in the natural taste, agreeing not ill with 
the little dripping murmur, and the 
aquatic idea of the whole place. It wants 
nothing to complete it but a good statue 
with an inscription, like the beautiful 
antique one which you know I am 50 
fond of : 


Hujus Nympha loci, sacri custodia fontis, 
Dormio, dum blande sentio murmur aque ; 

Parce meum, quisquis tangis cava marmora, suuinum 
Rumpere; si bibas, sive lavare, tace, 
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Nymph of the grot, these sacred springs I keep, 
And to the murmur of these waters sleep ; 

Ah, spare my slumbers, gently tread the cave; 
And drink in silence, or in silence lave. 


You'll think I have been very poetical 
in this description, but it is pretty near 
the truth. I wish you were here to bear 
testimony how little it owes to art, either 
the place itself, or the image I give of it. 


From the grotto we are conducted 
to the garden, where the quincunx, 
the vineyard, the orangery, the 
bowling-green, ‘the retiring and 
again assembling shades, the dusky 
groves, the larger lawn, and the 
solemnity of the termination at 
the cypresses that lead up to his 
mother’s tomb’ (the words are those 
of Walpole), are appealed to as a 

roof that he was, as the elegant 

rench eee called him, ‘Bienfaiteur 
des jardins ainsi que du langage.’ 
And here we are triumphantly 
asked whether he can be justly 
said to have been insensible to 
nature who in that little spot made 
more variety and scenery than had 
ever been before contrived within 
five acres, he insensible to nature 
who having first ridiculed the for- 
mal notions of gardening adopted 
from France and Holland, and 
formed the taste of William Kent, 
to whom our nation is indebted for 
those correct notions on landscape 


gardening for which the nations of 
the Continent honour us, made his 
own little garden at Twickenham 
so perfect that it was chosen asa 
model for the gardens of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, at Carlton House, 
and professed himself, with a par- 
donable affectation, more proud of 
his garden, laid out so as to show 
the ‘amiable simplicity of una- 
dorned nature,’ than of his poems. 

His opponents are content to 
overlook the doctrine that all true 
poets are gardeners (a proposition 
of which I believe the converse is 
not always correct); and finding no 
traces of poetical genius in his lawns 
and groves, or maintaining that all 
this dressing of nature was as arti- 
ficial and unnatural as the poems 
they complain of, on that or similar 
grounds confine themselves to the 
grotto, and with their polemic 
Prebendary condemn it as puerile 
and affected, or with the Fleet- 
street hero say that ‘vanity pro- 
duced a grotto where necessity en- 
forced a passage,’ quoting, too, the 
coarse lines in Lady Mary W. 
Montagu’s description of the Court 
of Dulness : 


Her palace plac’d beneath a muddy road, 

And such the influence of the dull abode, 

The carrier’s horse above can scarcely drag his load, 
Here chose the goddess her belov'd retreat, 

Which Pheebus tries in vain to penetrate; 


Adorn’d within with shells of small expense, 
(Emblems of tinsel rhyme and trifling sense, ) 
Perpetual fogs enclose the sacred cave, 

The neighbouring sinks their fragrant odour gave, 
In contemplation here she pass’d her days. 


Who shall settle a controversy so 
entangled and so frivolous? Must 
we think of Pope as a sublime 
philosopher, and a poet as much of 
nature as of art, retiring under 
ground (as they say Demosthenes 
did for two or three mouths while 
incubating a speech) to a beautiful 
cave built ofnature’s sparkling gems, 
opening on one end to a delightful 
garden, and from the other com- 
manding a view of the river, there 
to enjoy contemplation, drink 
Helicon, and be quit of the cares, 
the passions, and the vanities of 


this world ; or are we to picture 
him a little fretful cripple, nhumed 
in a cellar under a road, patching 
it up with sea-shingle, a mere 
literary mechanic, with thoughts as 
earthy as his habitation, and as 
malignant as any other under- 
ground reptile? Or shall we not 
rather, dismissing alike extravagant 
praise and scurrilous detraction, 
allow Pope to have been in every- 
thing he undertook a consummate 
artist? The nephew of Cooper the 
painter, and the pupil of Jervas, he 
only wanted practice to have 
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rivalled Kneller in his own art ; he 
needed nothing but a good figure 
to have had all the acquired graces 
of an actor or an orator ; and even 
as it was he gave lessons in them, 
for he was one day found instruct- 
ing Lord Mansfield in the histrionic 
part of oratory: he exploded by his 
taste and judgment an ugly fashion 
in gardening; nor was he with- 
out some good notions on archi- 
tecture ; and he gained his high 
fame in poetry, not more by the 
force of natural talent than by the 
practice of literary artifice. He 
was master not only in the legiti- 
mate arts of literary composition 
—it was only by intense study, 
continued imitations of good 
authors, and constant practice in 
verse-making, that he polished to 
perfection that rude turn for 
rhyming which he had when he 
‘lisped in numbers: not only was 
he master in that judicious method 
of adopting the thoughts of others, 
which is just beyond the line of 
am, but also in all the 
ess honourable devices of literary 
chicane ; he omitted no contrivance 
for keeping his writings and his 
reputation before the public. There 
was always something fresh from 
Mr. Pope. His friends were always 
eee with an answer of tanta- 
izing mystery to the question— 
What is Mr. Pope employed on 
now? It became the fachion to at- 
tribute to Mr. Pope any good piece 
published with a manifestly false 
name, or without any name at all ; 
and of all the feats of literary diplo- 
macy, certainly the most skilfully 
contrived and the most successful 
was the way in which the artful 
poet got his letters published appa- 
rently without his consent by the 
bamboozled bookseller Curll, who 
by a trick of fame will be as im- 
mortal as the illustrious men whom 
he admired and cheated. Must we 
not then regard Pope less as a 
mighty genius than as an accom- 
— artist in poetry? To him 
e all the praise of a successful 
artist. While universal consent 
admits him into the rank of the 
great, the candid and unprejudiced 
scrutinizer of his acts will deny 
him a place among the ‘few—the 
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remarkable few—who have not 
mixed trick and chicane with the 
merit that has raised them not only 
to but above that proud eminence. 
But he was a poet of the school 
of those who rely for their success 
on the practice of correct elegance ; 
as such, his name has been a watch- 
word in that smouldering contest 
that exists in all critical ages, at 
times almost extinct, at others 
breaking out into fierce warfare 
between the Homerists and the 
Virgilians, between the champions 
of what is called natural poetry, 
an unpolished diamond, and the 
admirers of elegant, correct, or, in 
the dislogistic term of the Homer- 
ists, artificial verse. Those who 
for one fine and lofty stroke are 
content to pardon a dozen inele- 
gancies and defects, and if a poet 
sometimes debases himself below 
mediocrity forgive him because he 
often soars above it, maintain, if 
they be Frenchmen, the excellence 
of Corneille and Crébillon; if 
Italians, of Dante and Ariosto; if 
our own countrymen, Cowper, Dry- 
den, and still more Lord Byron: 
while those who can never bring 
themselves to admire anything that 
fails in correctness of language. 
that wants the harmonious an 
chastened elegance of Virgil, give 
the palm to Racine and Voltaire, 
to Tasso, to Pope, and Crabbe. 
The two classes of bards may be 
distinguished in a manner more 
suited to the taste of the last than 
the present century, as those upon 
whom the Muses descended at their 
birth, who have the power without 
the show of art, and those who 
with much toil and much cane 
of art have succeeded in climbing 
Parnassus. The dispute will always 
continue : so long as there are men 
who love the bold, the reckless, the 
soaring, and the eccentric, there 
will be Homerists ; while there shall 
remain a taste for polished har- 
monious poetry, for bards who 
‘stooped to truth and moralized 
their song,’ there will be Virgilians. 
That Pope was deficient in ori- 
ginality, is a not less erroneous 
notion than those which we have 
already discussed. But while it is 
acknowledged that he has enriched 
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the language with many new and 
original turns of speech, it cannot 
be denied that he was about the 
most consummate literary adopter 
we have had. Scarcely an elegant 
turn is to be found in our language 
which he has not somewhere intro- 
duced into his writings, and very 
many he naturalized from the an- 
cient or from foreign authors ; but 
he was no vulgar plagiarist, he 
never appropriated ready made ; if 
he stole, he stole only the raw 
material, and moulded the idea, re- 
fitted the phrase, till he had made 
it his own. To be selected out of 
a second-rate author and put into 
one of Pope’s lines was the apo- 
theosis of an expression. 

Pope finished his house and his 
Homer much about the same time. 
An elegant poem by Gay, written 
‘to welcome Mr. Pope from Greece,’ 
celebrates not less the fame of his 
translation than the number and 
distinction of his friends. They 
are supposed to be assembled on 
the banks of the Thames, anxiously 
awaiting the return, after six years, 
of the modern Ulysses, and giving 
him a hearty welcome as he ap- 
proaches, One object of the poem 


is to enumerate cee who at this 


period enjoyed Pope’s intimacy, 
and it proves that the Persone 
Popiane, like the Personce Hora- 
tian, contain the name of almost 
every distinguished man and wo- 
man of the time. 

It was no vulgar reward of his 
genius, that at his house authors 
such as Thomson, Mallet, Gay, 
Swift, Hooke, Glover, Arbuthnot. 
Voltaire, artists like Kneller and 
Jervas, met Cobham, Bathurst, 
Lyttelton, Chesterfield, Marchmont, 
Mansfield, Peterborough, Boling- 
broke, the Duchess of Queensbury, 
Lady Mary W. Montagu, many 
other lords and ladies, and tntitled 
worth like that of Ralph Allen. 
In his little territory poets some- 
times furnished themselves with 
patrons, and hostile partisans, met 
on terms of social intercourse ; nor 
was it altogether a fable that from 
his grotto the passions and dis- 
quietudes of life were banished. 
t was no mere love of learning, no 
longing for retirement, no ambi- 
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tious, no sordid motives that drew 
these bright assemblages to Pope’s 
villa, but a mingled homage to 
genius and fashion ; to genius, be- 
cause under his roof were to be met 
all the most eminent of his brother 
authors whose hearts beat high for 
praise ; to fashion, because literary 
men were in those days the ac- 
knowledged chiefs amid minds en- 
deavouring to be congenial with 
theirs. 

In the spring of 1726, Dean 
Swift came over from Ireland, and 
stayed two months in Pope’s house 
at Twickenham. He was then in 
the very height of his popularity, 
in his native country the oracle of 
— opinion. The people only 

new what they wished when they 
read it in the pamphlets of Swift, 
as at this day some enlightened 
politicians are not conscious of 
their opinion till they find it ex- 
pressed by the editor of a daily 
yaper. During his previous sojourn 
in England, he had _ been a promi- 
nent supporter of the Harley Ad- 
ministration, and a very. dutiful 
subject of Queen Anne. From 
being a courtier to kings and 
ministers, he became a courtier to 
the mob, and with them, the man 
who is once admitted a consul to 
advise, soon becomes a dictator to 
command. Swift had just suc- 
ceeded in forcing, for it is an abuse 
of terms to call it persuading, the 
frantic Irish to reject the half- 
pence coined by William Wood, 
the issue of which he represented 
in the Drapier’s letters to be an 
usurpation of English ministers 
over Ireland, and their rejection to 
be the Irishman’s ‘first duty to 
God next to the salvation of their 
souls.’ The people loved him for 
deceiving them, and accorded him 
all the glory that awaits on unex- 
posed misrepresentation and clever 
effrontery, and though a private 
man, he boasted, not vainly, that 
before his attack the proudest 
ministry would fall. But for him, 
who in his writings dared God and 
man, an overturn or a hole in the 
wall had terrors insurmountable. 
The raging demagogue, the de- 
stroyer of ministries, the threatener 
of kings, all the way from London 
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to Windsor kept his head out of 
window, shouting to the postilion 
to be cautious of an overturn, and 
nothing could induce him to ven- 
ture through the aperture of the 
wall at Rochester ruins, where 
children were playing and women 
exploring. 

IT had once some thoughts of 
drawing out a character of Dr. 
Swift quite different from that 
which usually adorns his _bio- 
graphies, which yet must have been 
held of unimpeachable accuracy, if 
I could have obtained the reader's 
assent to one postulate—viz. : ‘ Let 
it be matali that when a man 
attributes a characteristic to the 
whole human race, he possesses that 
characteristic himself.’ It has been 
suggested that some men are fiends 
of God’s making ; someof their own. 
Swift had the advantage in the 
maker. 

The Dean was allied to Pope by 
that firmest tie of friendship—a 
community of sentiments, of in- 
terests, and of hatreds. Pope from 
his religion was a Jacobite Tory, 
but believed himself more a Whig. 
Swift was in matters ecclesiastic an 
Hanoverian Tory, but in matters 
political sided with the Whigs. He 
turned the scale to either side as 
occasion required; but whichever 
he supported, he supported and 
fought for violently. Whether he 
was a member of the church 
spiritual grave doctors question, 
with more reason than if they 
were to doubt that he was a divine 
of the church militant. In fact 
lubricity contended with vehe- 
mence for being the chief charac- 
teristic of his politics. The Tory 
opposition was almost annihilated; 
office was in the hands of the 
Whigs, whose leader, Sir Robert 
Walpx ile, governed the country with 
the spirit‘of a tradesman and the 
power of a despot. Literature was 
too much connected with the Tories 
to gain favour with a minister in 
whose mind there was no distine- 
tion between his own and his 
country’s interests. Nevertheless 
it was alike the. object and the bent 
of Pope and Swift to make what 
use they could of the little court 
influence that their literary fame 
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might yet retain for a member of a 
proscribed creed ill-affected to the 
government, and the high church- 
man whose promotion had been 
prevented a whose unprincipled 
revenge had been excited by the 
»owerful and unforgiving minister, 
hey were bound also by literary 
ties. At the house of Pope, Swift 
could renew his familiarity with 
brother authors whom his invita- 
tions could not induce to visit the 
willows of Laracor or the Deanery 
of St. Patrick. He affected to thir 
he had need of Pope’s judgment 
and advice in preparing some works 
he had by him for the press. Their 
literary enemies were the dunces of 
Grub-street, who had chosen for 
generalissimo in their battles with 
the Twickenham _littérateurs, 
Dennis, a critic endowed with skill 
enough to make him terrible, if his 
ungovernable temper had not made 
him ridiculous. In addition, they 
were both attacked by the few 
literary men of the Whig party who 
were among the doubtful friends of 
Swift and the avowed enemies of 
Pope. At the poet’s villa Swift 
met many of his former friends and 
allies—Arbuthnot, Gay, and Bo- 
lingbroke, whom posterity con- 
demns for his philosophy and ap- 
plauds for his oratory, though not 
a speech of his has reached us, 
They received him with a joy per- 
haps the more sincere because they 
no longer were members of the 
party in power, and had to look for 
friends to other motives than those 
of political interest. Swift was no 
longer the patron of Pope; they 
met on terms of equal friendship, 
and the Dean lived in Pope’s villa 
at Twickenham nearly the whole 
two months he spent this year in 
England. It was honourable to 
Pope that an acquaintance begun 
in Queén Anne’s reign, ripened into 
friendship when Swift had ceased 
to have ministerial influence. But 
one cause that facilitated their 
literary partnership was the total 
absence of rivalry, of which any 
danger was excluded by the per- 
fectly independent objects of their 
ambition. They never crossed each 
other’s path. The aim of Pope was 
to be one of the despots co are 
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ever reigning in the miscalled re- 
public of letters; that of Swift to be 
an English bishop. The poet suc- 
ceeded, though repeatedly obliged 
to repel the attacks of small critics 
and mediocre satirists; and no- 
thing could have prevented the 
author of the Zale of a T’ub from 
being a bishop, if only he had 
believed the religion which he 
preached. Pope was in character 
and pursuits a literary man ; his 
whole energies were directed to 
achieve immortal fame asan author. 
His literary reputation was what 
he laboured to ant support, and 
defend in the hours of seclusion 
which with him, precluded from 
taking an active part in the gaieties 
of life by his weakness and defor- 
mity, and in professional employ- 
ments by the penal restrictions 
under which he laboured, formed 
the greater part of a life which 
must have been spent, if not in 
such occupations, in an unlettered 
and necessitous indolence. The 


fame of his works was cherished 
by him with a sensitiveness only 
not morbid ; hence arose the irri- 
tation with which he received the 
attacks of the dunces, and the 
trouble he took to “—— those 


whom it would have been more 
becoming his dignity to have left 
to silent contempt. Himself, not 
time, was to be the silencer of 
every dissentient voice to his glory. 
Swift’s views were all political. 
Disappointed ambition sharpened 
the edge of those satirical powers 
with which he seems to have been 
early gifted, and whose early use 
mainly impeded the attainment of 
hisambition. But though a satirist 
of surpassing merit, so little tender 
was he of his reputation as an 
author, that no attacks on his lite- 
rary efforts annoyed him unless the 

interfered to prevent the end which 
his writings were designed to ac- 
complish, He would have de- 
spised to pass his life in the fas- 
tidious composition of sentences, 
or to flatter the ear, but when he 
despaired of otherwise addressing 
the reason ; and as for his critics, 
he contented himself with inva- 
riably consigning them all to the 
special care of Beelzebub. Litera- 
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ture was to Swift nothing but a 
field whereon he might display in 
many colours the extent, the 
variety, and the brilliancy of his 
genius. Temporal power was the 
reward which was to crown his 
victories. He longed more for the 
fear than the admiration, still less 
the love, of his fellow-creatures. 
To be a formidable and dignified 
pi dreaded by friends and 
oes alike, was the ungratified am- 
bition of this highly-gifted and de- 
testable man. 

It is instructive to observe the 
different tactics which the critics 
used in their wars against Swift, 
callous to his fame as an author, 
and against the sensitive poet. 
There yet exist a few copies of a 
scurrilous volume called Gulli- 
vervana, full of criticisms of which 
one would rather be the object than 
the author; where capital letters, 
italics, and notes of admiration 
serve instead of sense or humour. 
The writer was evidently actuated 
by equal hostility to the poet and to 
thesatirist; but what hesaysof Pope 
almost entirely consistsof attacks on 
his deformity and calumnious false- 
hoods, while the accusations against 
Swift are most of them proved 
facts. To speak the truth was the 
deadliest revenge of Swift’s enemy. 
The Grub-street worthies knew well 
where the sensitiveness of their op- 
ponents lay. Pope's verses they 
profess to be an abomination—the 
most arrant trash in our language. 
Swift’s prose was the object of their 
applause, though not of their imi- 
tation. 

These were among the causes of 
Pope’s unbroken intimacy with 
Swift—an intimacy which was 
shared by a third wit who resided 
with Pope during the time the 
Dean was in his house. This was 
John Gay, an early and dear friend 
of Pope. Of the same age, though 
of dissimilar dispositions, they 
continued a most intimate inter- 
course, which was never interrupted 
till the death of Gay. The world 
generally regards a ae as a wild 
child of nature carolling the lays 
with which she has inspired him, 
and totally inattentive to all sub- 
lunary things that fail to afford 
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him pretty images or fine similes. 
Although this notion partakes itself 
of the poetical, there is truth in it 
so far that avarice is a passion alien 
from the true bardic breast, yet a 
lively anticipation of transactions 
with the bookseller is believed to 
be an excellent generator of in- 
spiration. Though Pope was far 
from deficient in attention to these 
matters, he was yet surpassed by 
Gay in that keen love for those 
commercial ceremonies which sel- 
dom fail to gild the laurels to which 
a poet aspires. Six years before,he 
was thrown into a colic by the loss 
of some South Sea stock which 
had been given him by Craggs the 
younger; and he was only restored 
to the disconsolate Muses by the 
skill of Arbuthnot and the tender 
care of his friends, among whom 
Pope was pane. pgs 
in his attentions. Though Gay, 
always afraid to offend the great, 
was constantly in hope of some 
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good-fortune that was to happen to 
him, and was consequently exposed 
to continual disappointment, his 
constitutional cheerfulness and 
good temper never deserted him, 
and the wits with whom he asso- 
ciated loved his childlike simplicity, 
and gratified at once their affection 
and their vanity by correcting and 
assisting in his writings. They 
treated him more as a sister than a 
brother author.’ In 1726 he made 
the third of the illustrious trio of 
wits to whom Lord Bolingbroke 
wrote an epistle most remembered 
for its address: ‘To the three 
Yahoos of Twickenham—Jonathan, 
Alexander, John, most excellent 
Triumvirs of Parnassus.’ They em- 
ployed themselves in criticising 
each other's works with friendly 
severity; and we know that in this 
conventicle of wits some of the 
most celebrated pieces in English 
literature were either planned or 
received the finishing strokes. 


THE UNITED STATES THROUGH ENGLISH EYES. 


UR brethren across the Atlantic 
very commonly salute the tra- 
veller thus, ‘I guess we're a tall 
people, a great nation. What do you 
think of our Institutions? If for 
tall we substitute sensitive, the re- 
mark would be more appropriate. 
No work on the United States 
can come out in this country but it 
is instantly read across the ocean ; if 
in their praise or if abusing them, it 
has a ready sale ; but if it be written 
in a temperate tone, it falls flat upon 
the market. Works in their praise 
the Americans consider flattery. 
Works which ridicule them they 
ascribe to jealousy; and it would 
be hard to say at which of the two 
styles their sensitiveness most 
readily takes fire. Whereas a tem- 
perate work, not feeding this sen- 
sitiveness, has comparatively little 
interest for them—of course we are 
speaking of the many, not of the 
educated few, who at all times and 
in all countries know how to ap- 
preciate truthfulness, in whatever 
shape it may be put before them. 


We remember an American once 
glowing with indignation because 
the United States were so speedily 
disposed of in our books of geo- 
graphy, but consoling himself by 
adding that he was sure the reason 
was we ‘wanted to conceal her 
greatness from motives of pitiful 
jealousy.’ 

Whatever complaint our friend 
might make of being slighted in 
books upon geography, he certainly 
could not say his countrymen have 
been overlooked in books of travel. 
Within the last quarter of a century 
they have been launched forth from 
the press till their name is Legion, 
and each year adds to the number. 
We have now three lying before 
us—Virst Impressions of the New 
World, anonymous, but from the 

en of a lady; Civilized America, 
y Mr. Colley Grattan ; and Life 
and Lberty in America, by Dr. 
Charles Mackay. Although we 
cannot accord the lady the first 
place on the score of importance, 
we will do so from courtesy. She 
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informs us in the preface that the 
letters of which the small volume 
is composed are from a mother to 
her children ; and we are bound to 
say they attest their origin. We 
are also told that the children are 
too young at present to understand 
them, from which we infer they are 
in pinafores, and perhaps one of 
them the habitual occupant at 
dinner of a high chair with a safety- 
bar in front. If, however, they do 
not convey much information, they 
are written in a smooth easy style, 
and may serve to while away a 
couple of hours pagan pl to very 
young people. e will give our 
authoress’s description of the bath- 
ing parties at Newport, as —like 
pr ote is considered one 
of the institutions of the country :— 


There are three beaches formed round 
a succession of points, the whole forming 
a lovely drive on dry hard sand; and 
such @ sun as we gazed on yesterday, 
setting over these distant sands, passes 
description. On the first of these beaches 
are arranged more than one hundred 
bathing machines, at about one hundred 
yards above high-water mark, looking 
like sentry-boxes on a large scale, with 
fine dry sand between them and the sea. 
We went down on Saturday to see the 
bathing, which is here quite a public 
affair; and having fixed our eyes on a 
machine about a dozen yards off, we saw 
two damsels enter it, while a young 
gentleman who accompanied them went 
into an adjoining one. In a few minutes 
he came out attired in his bathing dress, 
and knocked at the ladies’ door. As the 
damsels were apparently not ready, he 
went into the water to wait their coming, 
and in due time they sallied forth, dressed 
in thick red baize trousers, and a short 
dress of the same material, drawn in at 
the waist by a girdle. The gentleman’s 
toilet was coloured trousers, and a tight 
flannel jacket without sleeves. He wore 
no hat, but the ladies had on very 
Piquante straw hats, trimmed with velvet 
—very like the Nice ones—to preserve 
them from a coup de soleil. They joined 
each other in the water, where they 
amused themselves for along time. A 
gentleman friend’s presence on these occa- 
sions is essential, from the Atlantic surf 
being sometimes very heavy,’ &c. 


Whatever view we may take of 
the delicacy of this system of 
bathing, it is certainly a great 
stride in advance of the practice 
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ursued at many of our sea-coast 
athing places, where females, with 
unblushing front, parade the beach 
to gaze on living and undraped sta- 


.tuary. We suspect our authoress 


must have been joined in wedlock 
to a man of very strong mind, for 
speaking of railway travelling she 
says—‘On the whole, one travels 
with as great a feeling of security 
as in England.’ This confidence 
must have been inspired by him; 
we certainly never experienced it 
in our journeys through the diffe- 
rent States ; and unless some won- 
derful change has come over their 
railway system since our visit, we 
must demur to the assertion that 
‘the common rate of travel, when 
the road is level, is forty (query, 
twenty!) miles an hour.’ Another 
wonderful discovery she made was 
—‘ We do not find people commu- 
nicative in travelling.’ Our expe- 
rience, and that of all travellers we 
have met, was exactly the contrary. 
The picture she gives of a director's 
railway car, with its hall, its sitting- 
room, bedroom, sofa, table, stove, 
cellar, ice-box, pantry, balcony, &c., 
is enough to draw tears of jealousy 
from the directors of our railways ; 
and the luxury there must be all 
the greater from contrast with the 
wretched misery of the public cars. 

Our authoress came across a kind 
of little ‘Topsy, about fourteen 
who is servant to a Miss D-——, and 
‘dresses her, does her room, and 
fixes her up altogether.’ Full of 
Christian ar sa she asked 
Topsy questions and gave her tracts ; 
but her temper evidently got ruffle 
when, in reply to the inquiry, ‘Do 
you ever pray? the reply came— 
*No, never; used to long ago; but 
(with a most sanctimonious drawl) 
feel such a burden like when I try 
to kneel down, that I can’t.’ 

Dr. Mackay’s volumes on Life and 
Liberty in America take a wider 
range, extending as far south as 
New Orleans. A great portion of his 
work, he tells us, hasappeared before 
in the columns of the London Illus- 
trated News, and will therefore not 
be new to many of our readers. The 
tone of his book is intensely philo- 
republican, and—to use the expres- 
sion of one of our Irish novelists— 

T 
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he ‘buthers them up and slithers 
them down’ ad nauseam. Even 
when attacking the filthy practice 
of spitting, which may be called an 
American institution, he tries to 
soften his aninadversions by at- 
tacking the practice of smoking in 
this country. He asks, ‘Are not 
Englishmen in some respects al- 
most as filthy? And is it in reality 
more disgusting to chew tobacco 
than it is to walk in the streets 
with or without a lady—but more 
especially with a lady—smoking 
either a cigar or a pipe in her pre- 
sence? Is it not, in fact, as itm 
for any one to smoke as it would 
be to eat in the streets? Does Dr. 
Mackay think the meaning of all 
this will not be as transparent 
across the Atlantic as it is in this 
country? To persist in smoking, 
if disagreeable to either a lady or a 
gentleman, would be vulgar; to 
puff your cigar in a person’s face in 
the streets would equally so; 
but Dr. Mackay must be perfectly 
aware that such is not the custom 
of gentlemen in this country ; nor 
can he be ignorant that if he in- 
dulged in such practices, the doors 
of gentlemen’s houses would be as 
effectually closed against him as if 
he indulged in expectorations over 
the drawing-room carpet. We con- 
fess to some astonishment at the 
author making any comments upon 
spitting or smoking, for he gives 
evidence in his book of a sad, if not 
total, deficiency in the two senses 
of taste and smell. On one occa- 
sion he attended a church where 
seven or eight hundred negroes 
were assembled, and he declares he 
‘was unconscious of any effluvia at 
all.” We contend that this evidence 
is enough to convict him before 
any tribunal of white men in the 
world. Then again, with regard to 
the sense of taste. We presume 
that such of our readers as notice 
hooks of travel in the United States 
will for the last ten years have been 
familiar with Catawba wine by 
name. Itis of twokinds—dry and 
sweet. We have partaken of Mr. 
Longworth’s hospitality, and tasted 
the best that his cellar could afford ; 
and we have, while writing these 
limes, again tasted some of the 
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sweet,which has lately been brought 
over, and which shows signs of im- 
provement in manufacture. We 
are free to admit—and we have in 
another place freely admitted—the 
credit due to Mr. Longworth for 
the zeal he has shown and the vast 
sums he has expended in the culti- 
vation of the vine, and in his en- 
deavours to produce first-rate wines, 
We cannot, however, admit that 
his dry wine is superior, if even it be 
equal, to good Bucellas, whilst his 
sweet wine rises but little above 
the best gooseberry champagne, or 
first-class perry. te us see how 
the author ‘ buthers up’ Mr. Long- 
worth and his Catawba :— 


The hills gushed into fertility, and the 
world received the gift of Catawba. .. . 
The real Bacchus of the West appeared 
in the person of Mr. Nicholas Longworth, 
of Cincinnati—a man whom the Greeks 
would have apotheosized ; and who, if he 
had lived two thousand years ago, and 
done as much for his country and the 
world as he has done in our day, would 
have been ranked among heroes and 
demigods. . . . French champagne, as 
the queen of wines, must yield her sceptre 
and throne to one purer and brighter than 
she, who sits on the banks of the Ohio, 
and whom Mr. Longworth serves as chief 
adviser and prime minister. 


We can hardly imagine the face 
of Mr, Longworth—who is one of 
the most enterprising and respec- 
table men in the United States— 
when he reads these gross exaggera- 
tions. 

Dr. Mackay’s description of New 
York is both clearly and well writ- 
ten ; and in this and various other 
parts of his volumes he shows a 
good deal of literary power, but it 
is perpetually defaced by efforts to 
‘soft sawder’ his republican friends. 
After giving a lively account of a 
procession of firemen with torches, 
drums, &c,—‘the majestic roar of 
the multitude, the grandest sound 
in nature, he adds, ‘had such a 
gathering been permitted in the 
streets of London by night, there 
might have been fears for the Bank 
of England and the Mint. He 
does not scruple to libel his own 
country for the sake of magnifying 
the virtues of strangers. We use 
the word libel, because he must be 
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aware that unless they are brought 
together on some supposed griev- 
ance, such as a Chartist demonstra- 
tion, the people of London are 
as orderly and well behaved as 
those of New York. We need only 
refer to the state of the Parks on 
summer Sundays, of the streets 
upon any grand illumination nights, 
or London itself at the time of the 
Exhibition. We have often heard 
Americans express their astonish- 
ment at the ease with which order 
was preserved among large masses 
in England with so small a body 
of police. But enough of this 
childish flattery, whichrunsthrough 
and defiles the book. On the 
question of slavery we get no ad- 
ditional information, except it be 
that a Mr. FitzHugh, in a work 
upon the subject, ‘goes the whole 
hog,’ and declares liberty is for the 
few, and slavery in every form 
forthe many. He would enslave 
not only the negro, but also the poor 
Irish and German emigrants. 

hopeful is he that he writes, ‘The 
world will fall back on domestic 
slavery when all other social forms 
have failed and been exhausted. 
That hour may be far off. I treat 


slavery as a positive good, not a 


necessary evil, ... Free labourers 
have not a thousandth part of the 
rights and liberties of negro slaves, 
Indeed, they have not a single right 
or liberty, except the right or 
liberty to die!’ This rampant pro- 
slavery sentiment will rather startle 
some of our Irish or German friends 
who go to seek their fortunes in the 
New World. 

We cannot agree with our author 
that slavery is exhibited in its most 
repulsive form in Maryland. Un- 
less things are changed since our 
day, we should say exactly the 
contrary ; the slaves are generally 
well cared for, and free negroes 
have readier means of living offered 
to them there than in any other 
State. He might have asserted 
that the riotous and lawless 
character of his Republican friends 
was peculiarly prominent there— 
at least at Baltimore. He might 
have recorded how in case of fire 
it is dangerous to be out in the 
streets, in consequence of the brick- 


bats and bullets that constantly fly 
about between the rival fire-engine 
men ; but that would not have suited 
the purpose with which he appa- 
rently wrote his book. The following 
information will have some interest 
to those who invest in American se- 
curities. Dr. Mackay calculates 
that the whole metallic currency of 
the United States is £97,500,000, 
and that the British capital in- 
vested in the States amounts to 
£90,000,000! Was not the Duke 
of Wellington right when he said, 
‘high interest is but another name 
for bad security? Speaking of rail- 
ways, our author observes that one 
cause of their not paying better 
is the keenness of competition; 
a second and more important one, 
he adds, is the want of any efficient 
check upon the accounts, and espe- 
cially on the conductor who collects 
all the tickets, and has also the pri- 
vilege of issuing them, and who 
therefore, if dishonest, can put into 
his own pocket all the cash that he 
receives. In illustration he states, 
‘A conductor of this kind was 
threatened with dismissal by the 
directors of a line. “ You are fool- 
ish to dismiss me,” he replied, “I 
have got my gold watch, my chain, 
my diamond pin, and my fair lady. 
If you turn me away, the next man 
will have to get these things at your 
expense. Better let me stop.”’ In 
justice to Dr. Mackay, whom we 
have charged with besmearing his 
volumes with wholesale flattery, we 
must inform the reader that, with- 
out any counterbalancing charge 
against his own country, he has the 
boldness to avow that the American 
cars are ‘by no means so comfort- 
able as a second-class carriage on 
any of the principal lines in Great 
Britain.’ We probably owe this 
truth to the continual nausea and 
headache with which they could not 
fail to have afflicted him. 

Those who take an interest in the 
Spanish American Republics, and 
their relation to the United States 
will find in Dr. Mackay’s second 
volume a paper thereon from the 
pen of a Mr. Hy hrasher of New York, 
which will well repay the trouble of 

erusal, How long they will remain 
independent if our author’s views. 
T 2 
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of political necessity are acted upon, 
will depend very much upon the in- 
de lean of our North American 
colonies. Conceive an Englishman 
writing thus : ‘ The Slave States, by 
an unfortunate political necessity, and 
to maintain the balance of power, 
must annex territory to the south 
of the existing limits of the Union,’ 
including the possession of Cuba, 
‘by fair means or by foul.’ If 
this be not the language of a 
Filibusterer, we know not what 
is. According to this theory, if 
Messrs, Mackay and Smith entered 
into a with £50,000 each, 
should Smith put £10,000 more 
into the concern, and Mackay not 
be able to do so, he has no alter- 
native but the political necessity of 
knocking down his neighbours and 
robbing their tills until he raises 
the necessary sum ; and should he 
exceed that sum, then Smith must 
rob somebody else to restore the 
balance of power, 

Dr. Mackay having besmeared 
the North and the South, proceeds 
to Canada, where he appears to 
have been cordially welcomed, a 
fact which enables him—something 
after the manner of an American 
author, who makes up a book of 
his after-dinner speeches, duly 
larded with ‘hear, hear,’ ‘ vehement 
applause,’ ‘tremendous cheering,’ 
&c.—to wind up with a little butter 
for himself in the shape of the 
following extract from the Toronto 
Globe : 


CHartes Mackay 1x Canapa.—The 
reception given by the Canadians to this 
distinguished poet has been cordial in the 
extreme. No English traveller or literary 
man who has hitherto visited this country 
has been welcomed with a tithe of the 
enthusiasm which has greeted the popular 
songster in every city in Canada in which 
he has set foot, &c. 


Here we must leave Dr. Mackay, 
and we regret that truth prevents 
us from eulogizing his book in the 
same way that the Toronto Globe 
eulogizes its writer, 

We now turn to a work of far 
different calibre ; Civilized America, 
by Mr. T. C. Grattan. The author 
having resided many years in Ame- 
rica as British Consul at Boston, had 
many favourable opportunities of 
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observing inner life as well as outer, 
We are Saar to say he has taken 
advantage of them; and in laying 
the results before the public, he has 
brought to the task a clear head and 
aready pen. It would be impossible 
to do justice to these volumes 
in the space that yet remains to us; 
for Mr. Grattan treats of nearl 
every subject, social and political, 
on every one of which he is worthy 
of perusal, and no other work we 
have seen will convey to the reader 
as good a general idea of the United 
States. 

Mr. Grattan gives a curious in- 
stance of the way in which fashion 
acts upon the Americans even in 
matters of religion. At Nahant, a 
wateringplace near Boston, where 
nearly everybody lives in the Mon- 
ster Hotel a service is performed 
every Sunday in a modest-looking 
wooden temple. So impressed was 
he with the decorum of the congre- 
gation, and the catholicity of the 
officiating minister, that he felt 
transported back to the primitive 
ages of Christianity, and his atten- 
dance on worship appeared to have 
something of the divine. The con- 
gregation were of every conceivable 
Christian . sect—except the Roman 
Catholic—and they gathered toge- 
ther at this little chapel every 
Sunday during the eight or ten 
weeks of the season, on the under- 
standing that no doctrinal points 
should be touched upon. Alas! 
a better acquaintance with the 
parties concerned forced upon him 
the conclusion that the lovely pri- 
mitive scene he had been so en- 
chanted with was but a delusion. 
No one entered into the spirit of 
what he heard. ‘For some they 
were too tame, for others too lax. 
One hearer wished they were more 
orthodox, another that they were 
more episcopalian. Nobody, in fact, 
acknowledged them as particularly 
sone their own sentiments, 
though all might have been found 
to claim a participation in them. 
In one word, the Sabbath service 
at Nahant is but a mockery. Itis 
not inspired by morality or holi- 
ness,’ &c. On what authority the 
author makes this sweeping charge 
against the religion of his friends 
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at Nahant, he does not clearly 
show. His only ground seems to 
be that they discuss the sermon, 
and according to their - peculiar 
views make remarks upon it. 
this be evidence of a want of reli- 
gion, then where is the community 
free from the charge out of the 
pale of the so-called Infallible 
Church, of which perhaps Mr. 
Grattan is a member ? 

While on the subject of religion, 
it is curious to remark how totally 
neglected are the name and memory 
of the man who may be said to 
have founded religious toleration. 
The name of ‘ Pilgrim Fathers’ is a 
household word in the Union, and 
yet, as every reader will remember, 
they established a bigotry almost 
more intolerant than that from 
which they had escaped ; one law 
enacting that ‘no woman shall kiss 
her child upon the Sabbath-day,’ 
When Roger Williams defied these 
Puritanical bigots he was driven 
from the country, and settled at 
Rhode Island, which he made the 
cradle of that toleration of which 
the Republicans are so proud, But 
for Roger Williams, a Puritanical 
inquisition might have been esta- 
blished ; and yet the very name of 
their benefactor is, we believe, un- 
known to one-half of the citizens 
of the Union. 

In speaking of the gentlemen of 
America, after observing that it is 
absurd to measure them by an 
European standard, Mr. Grattan 
makes the following remark, which, 
though it may not be flattering 
to the Republicans, is perfectly 
true :— 

They have no resemblance but to 
Englishmen, and their inferiority to these 
is undoubted. It strikes me at every 
turn, and on every possible occasion—in 
society, in business, in literature, science, 
and art. They can bear no comparison 
with the stock from which they sprang. 
They are of the same blood, but of a 
different breed. The Anglo-Saxon race 
deteriorates with transplantation. It re- 
quires the associations of home to pre- 
serve its lofty attributes; ‘and under 
Republican forms, it must be content 
to exhibit a mediocrity conducive to the 
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general weal, but fatal to individual dis- 
tinction. 


He also remarks very justly upon 
the neglect shown to their country- 
men who are merely eminent in 
literature or science :— 


Dr. Channing, a prophet in our coun- 
try, was but a pamphleteer in his own. 
Beyond a very small circle, he was neither 
read nor talked of in Boston. Bancroft 
the historian is, on account of his political 
tendencies, even more than his shifting 
and frivolous character, shunned as @ 
black sheep, against whom the white 
sheep of the opposite party are afraid to 
rub. Prescott,* a writer far beyond the 
common run of his compatriots, an amiable 
man, and half blind, receives no popular 
marks of consideration. I might swell 
out the list of estimable and talented in- 
dividuals, male and female, whose pro- 
ductions are constantly before the public; 
who are lauded in the newspapers and 
reviews far beyond their merits, but who 
are kept in a social position far below 
them; who are never asked to dinner, 
soirée, or ball; who are, in fact, utterly 
unknown in the very places of which their 
names form the chief ornament. 


We cannot quite subscribe to 
Mr. Grattan’s assertion that Yan- 
kees (he is essentially speaking of 
Northern men), as individuals, have 
no manly independence, and re- 
quire to work in bodies. We are 
free to admit that no country in 
the world shows so few instances 
of acknowledged individual supe- 
riority ; but we must also aver that 
many individual Yankees go forth 
to the West with nothing but a 
stout arm and a stout heart to push 
their fortune. We are, however, 
= prepared to agree with Mr. 

rattan that the Yankee, who in 
his individual character is the 
most cautious and calculating of 
mortals, when joined in bodies or 
companies becomes the most reck- 
less of created beings. A thousand 
Yankees, individually at a zero 
temperature, rise to Sasadtiens the 
moment they are brought together ; 
and it is no doubt this marke 
difference between the individual 
and the masses which makes them 
as a nation so coarse and overbear- 
ing in all disputes where they 


* After Mr. Prescott’s death, every honour was paid to his memory at Boston and 


in other cities of the Republic. 
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themselves are concerned. Speak- 
ing of the word ‘ gentlemanly,’ our 
author truly observes that it is 
‘almost invariably employed there 
to designate the manners of hotel- 
keepers, the persons serving at the 
bar of a public-house, the box- 
keeper at a theatre, conductors of 
railway cars, or other individuals 
of that class who have opportuni- 
ties of being civil to, or obliging 
customers. The meaning which we 
attach to it, as implying well-bred 
or courtly demeanour, is quite un- 
known. Any one possessing this 
engaging quality is distinguished 
in America by some other epithet, 
as “a fine man,” “ one of the upper 
crust,” &c., while the newspapers 
teem with compliments to the 

“gentlemanly” mixers and vendors 
of mint juleps, gin slings, or snake- 
root bitters,’ Nothing conveys their 
idea of the word ‘ gentleman’ more 
forcibly than the old story of the 
cabman at New York, who having 
been sent for.to give some foreign 
Prince an airing, seeing some one 
waiting at the door as he drove 
up, guessed it was his ‘fare, and 
thus accosted him :—‘I say, are you 
the chap that wants a carriage? 
Being answered in the affirmative 
he continued—‘Then get in, for 
Tm the gentleman that’s to drive 
you.’ 


_Alluding to the awe of public opi- 
nion in which public men stand, 
he says— 


The private correspondence and con- 
versation of the most talented American 
diplomatists offer less of true information 
on what they have learnt during their 
mission than can be well believed by 
those who have not seen their letters or 
listened to their discourse. Not one in a 
hundred of this class has the boldness and 
energy to tell the truth to the people. 
Subserviency to their passions, instead of 
appeals to their intelligence, is certainly 
the characteristic of the large majority of 
public men, and of all political parties. 
They have no reliance on their own power, 
no faith in the virtue of the mass. 

The speakers and writers have very rarely 
the manliness to call the attention of the 
people to the immense superiority in 
science, literature, and arts of the liberal 
countries in Europe over theirown. . . 

Having left unknown to them all standards 
of comparison, except the negroes and the 
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Indians, and having thus fostered a pre- 
sumptuous pride, they are now obliged 
to bow down beneath the idol they have 
raised, 


Not having had an opportunity of 
seeing the private correspondence 
alluded to, and never having heard 
the conversation of American mi- 
nisters when enlightening their 
friends after their return home, we 
are not competent to express an 
opinion upon the charge thus 
brought against them; but that 
American men of high station and 
education do besmear their country- 
men with fulsome flattery, utterly 
disregardless of fact, there can be 
no doubt. Mr. Grattan gives some 
amusing instances :— 

Mr. W. C. Preston, a president of a 
college in South Carolina, while address- 
ing the students remarked, ‘Industry is 
the prolific parent of many virtues. We 
have heard of the forest-born Demos- 
thenes, of Nature’s darling, of the blind 
old man of Scio’s rockyisle. These three 
were men of genius certainly ; but they 
—Henry and Shakspeare and Homer— 
were also men of labour.’ 


The Henry here alluded to as 

worthy of a place before the others, 
being Patrick Henry, one of the 
men of the Revolution, and of whose 
Demosthenic orations no solitary 
record exists. 

Mr. G. Bancroft, the historian, in his 
oration on the death of General Jackson, 
exclaimed, ‘He bowed his mighty head, 
and without a groan the spirit of the 
greatest man of his age escaped to the 
bosom of his God.’ Another writer thus 
expresses himself :—‘ The battle-ground 
of Lundy’s-lane, where on the evening of 
the night of the 25th of July, 1814, the 
Americans fought one of the bravest and 
bloodiest battles on record. _« 
battle of Preuss-Elau took place in the 
splendour of a snow-storm; that of 
Lundy’s-lane was fought amid the thun- 
ders of Niagara.’ Henry Clay, speaking 
of the Mexican war, lays the butter on a 
little thicker, if possible. ‘In respect 
of the recent war with Mexico, all must 
admit that, forthe gallantry of our armies, 
the glory of our triumphs, there is no 
page of history which records more bril- 
liant successes. For skill, for science, 
for strategy, for ability and daring fight- 
ing, for chivalry of individuals and 
masses, that portion of the American 
army which was led by the gallant Scott 
stands unrivalled, either by the deeds 
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of Cortez himself, or by those of any 
other commander in ancient or modern 
times.” 


Who can wonder, when men of 
such calibre condescend to this 
clap-trap nonsense to catch the 
passing breath of popular ap- 
plause, that the school-books in 
which the history of their country 
is taught abound with similar 
bombast and exaggeration of every 
act or success which can minister 
to the slaking of their thirst for 
self-laudation? It is that same feel- 
ing which induces the American 
Press to style the union of an 
auctioneer’s son with the daughter 
of a soap-boiler, ‘ Marriage in High 
Life ; or a street fight with bowie- 
knives, the assassin and the victim 
being both country attorneys, 
‘Murder in High Life? or adoctor 
and a professor thrashing one 
another, ‘Cowhiding in High 
Life.’ 

Ladies are not allowed to pass 
unnoticed, The following observa- 
tions refer to an American poetess 
lately deeeased. They are almost 
sufficient to raise her ghost. 


The light that illumes the records of 
her genius will not be quenched. Her 
memory will never return to the dust ; 
her mind even on earth will have no 
grave and no tomb. Silently and surely 
her genius will work its way into the 
great public heart of the country, and her 
fame grow with time. And we cannot 
conceive of the period when an American, 
in reviewing the causes which have con- 
duced to place his country in a proud in- 
tellectual position, and assisted in giving 
to it the immortality which springs from 
literature, shall cease to regard with 
peculiar gratitude and admiration the 
name of the authoress of Zophiel. 


Our author seems to take the 
same gloomy view of the Law 
which most recent writers upon the 
United States have set forth. First, 
owing to the insecurity produced 
partly by every State making its 
own laws, but still more by juries 
not confining themselves to the de- 
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cision of facts, but assuming the 

ower of interpreting the Law, 
Secondly, the want of dignity in 
the judges, and of respect for them - 
in the people ; the wretched sala- 
ries given excluding all high 
talent—the salary being frequently 
dependent upon an annual vote— 
the situation itself being uncertain, 
Mr. Grattan observes: ‘ The strong- 
est reason for the want of public 
reverence for a station which ought 
to be so sacred, is that almost every 
judge in the United States is more 
or less a. political character; too 
often the tool of a party, ready to do 
the highest order of dirty work, for 
which all parties find an excuse,’ 
This is very true, but it is the 
natural consequence of departing 
from the wisdom of their ancestors, 
and making the situation ephemeral, 
and the salary poor and precarious. 
The Supreme Court is still compa- 
ratively free from such changes, 
and does command the respect 
of the people—as far as anything 


can. 

One peculiar feature of social 
life in the United States to which 
our author alludes, is the system of 
living in boarding-houses, or at 
hotels. Doubtless this is a national 
evil, partly caused by the very 
great difficulty of obtaining ser- 
vants, partly, perhaps, by the 
habitual desire of prying into their 
neighbours’ manners and _ habits, 
and partly from motives of economy, 
We cannot, however, conceive what 
can have put it into the author's 
head to state that, for those who 
desire private apartments at the 
hotels, ‘ the accommodation is most 
imperfect,’ This is an accusation 
which we must be allowed to con- 
tradict, The expense of private 
drawing-rooms is great, and the 
habits of the people, coupled with 
the comforts of the ladies’ saloons, 
do not render their occupation ge- 
neral ; but they do exist, and with 
every comfort, in all their best 
hotels.* 


* We lately came across the following curious description of a scene at an hotel 
somewhere in Illinois :— 


‘ After passing the night at a small hotel on the road-side, I was awakened at five 


o'clock in the morning by some one knocking violently at my door. 
ran to the door, calling out, ‘‘ What is the matter? 


Jumping up, I 
What on earth do you want 
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Of the American women in gene- 
ral, our author says: ‘ They are, be- 
yond all comparison, superior to the 
majority of the men in appearance 
and manners, particularly in the 
chief towns, the society of which 

ives the tone to the country at 
arge. They possess an ingenuous 
and easy air, which is nearly equi- 
valent to the good-breeding of 
Europe.’ He does justice to their 
beauty of feature, but complains of 
their want of figure. Their edu- 
cation he considers superficial— 
but where is it not, as a gene- 
ral rule? He truly remarks that 
frequently the tone of voice, and 
more generally the use of—what to 
English ears sound like—vulgar 
expressions, have an unpleasant 
effect upon a person arriving in the 
country, viz, ‘Did you ever? 
‘Well, indeed.’ ‘I know it ; no two 
ways about it, and xo mistake.’ 
*It war’n’t ; not as I know of.’ ‘Til 
do it right off.’ The use of these ex- 
pressions may possibly arise from 
the fact that so large a portion of the 
families live at hotels, boarding- 
houses, and watering-places, where 
the manners of the less refined and 
less educated are so readily caught 
up, and eventually become con- 
firmed habits. It is this habit of 
living in public which has given 
rise to those ‘Bridal Saloons’ in 
hotels and steamers, which shock 
our English ideas of delicacy, if 
not of decency. A four-poster, 
with a bright blaze of gas stream- 
ing forth Som every post, is not 
the English idea of a honeymoon, 
even without the adjuncts of a 
crowded steamer or a noisy hotel. 
Mr. Grattan makes a serious charge 
of coldness of heart as a national 
failing. Here we are partially at 
issue with him. We admit that 
the same warmth of feeling which 
is met with in this country, does 
not exist generally, and for this 
there are valid reasons ; first, the 
hotel life, which is a bad substitute 
for a home, however poor; and 


disturbing me at such an unreasonable hour in the morning ?”’ 


sheets, sir.” ‘*My sheets! 
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What do you want with my sheets?” 
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secondly, the precocity of the youth 
of the Union. The step from the 
nursery to independence is scarcely 
perceptible. To this must be added 
the struggle for wealth, tearing 
youth away so early from the 
family circle. Where these causes 
have not been in operation, we 
have seen a depth of affection in 
American families which any home 
in the world might be proud to 
exhibit, We have one fault to find 
with our author, his neglecting, 
while fearlessly recording his opi- 
nions of men and manners in the 
United States, to call sufficient 
attention to that portion of the 
more educated class to whom his 
remarks will not apply. Those 
who, like ourselves, have travelled 
and visited among them, and lived 
occasionally in their families, will 
readily Siaasolal e that there 
is such a superior class, with man- 
ners, intelligence, and, domestic 
circle very different from our 
author’s general description. Their 
number is not legion, but they do 
exist, and exercise a warm hospi- 
tality, not only among themselves, 
but to such travellers also as have 
introductions to them, It must be 
remembered that they are all, with 
scarcely an exception, commercial 
men ; and to look for the same re- 
fined polish of manner as may be 
found in the highest circles of the 
old country, with their ancestral 
houses, entailed property, leisure 
hours, extensive libraries, and all 
the advantages which foreign travel 
affords, would be unreasonable, Ifa 
comparison is to be made, let it be 
made with our manufacturing and 
commercial men, and let it at the 
same time be remembered that in 
the States they have not the advan- 
tage of immediate contact with the 
refining influences above alluded to. 
We believe no people are more con- 
scious of the want of refined polish 
than the American gentlemen of 
the class we are speaking of. One 
great stumbling-block in the way 


**Only want your 
‘*Why, sir, I 


want the sheets off your bed !” ‘‘ But what do you want them for?’ To myastonishment 
the man replied, ‘‘ It is time to lay the table for breakfast, and I want your sheets to 
put on the table, because they are the cleanest.”’ 
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of advancement is the want of 
schools. We never saw or heard 
in the Northern States of a private 
school where a boy can be educated. 
The consequence is that boys of 
all positions in society meet in the 
public schools provided by. the 
several States. Can there be a 
doubt of the effect such a system 
must have upon the manners of 
a rising generation? Republican 
tyranny would never stand so aris- 
tocratic an institution as a private 
school. We hardly know which 
would come in for most odium, the 
boys, the parents, or the teachers, 
Fortunately for the other sex, they 
are allowed private establishments, 
and hence one cause of that advan- 
tage in manners to. which we have 
referred. We have not the slightest 
doubt that the little colony of 
American children at present being 
educated in Switzerland, arises 
from these causes, If this be so, 
how strange and full of warn- 
ing the reflection, that the sons 
of the Pilgrim Fathers who fled 
hence to avoid persecution, are 
now seeking in Europe a refuge 
from the Republican tyranny of 
the land of their adoption. ‘This 
isa small matter, but it is well to 
remember that, ‘The lighter the 
straw, the better it shows which 
way the wind blows. We must 
now bring our observations to a 
close. We stay our hand with 
regret, as we have left much matter 
of interest untouched; there are, 
however, one or two comments 
which events, both here and in 
the United States, may render 
worthy of attention. 

We are aware that though the 
word Reform has been trumpeted 
throughout the land, there are 
many who question its immediate 
advisability, and the masses remain 
impassive despite the oratory of Mr. 
Bright, Nevertheless, as it is a ques- 
tion likely to engross attention dur- 
ing the ensuing session of Parlia- 
ment, it may not be amiss to con- 
sider certain features in the consti- 
tution of the United States which 
bear soney upon the subject—viz., 
the franchise and the representa- 
tive system. Our readers are 
aware that at the time of the 
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Declaration of Independence the 
franchise was restricted more or 
less in every State. The men who 
held the foremost position in that 
noble struggle were, it is true, 
British subjects born under a mo- 
narchical constitutional Govern- 
ment, but they were also the chosen 
men of the Young Republic. Their 
names are and ever will be honour- 
ably noted in history. Some few, 
too, of a succeeding generation im- 
bibed partially their spirit, and were 
also chosen of the people ; but since 
the days of Washington, when the 
country was as it were devoid of 
inhabitants, the emigrant has filled 
the land till in many places it is 
nearly as crowded as the old coun- 
try, and the franchise has been 
extended to every male of twenty- 
one years of age, except of course 
Sambo, who never comes of age. 
Now what effects have been pro- 
duced by these changes? Let us 
take these two to begin with: 
First, the individual liberty of ac- 
tion of the subject—I beg pardon, 
of the sovereign unit—is well-nigh 
annihilated ; Second, the more 
highly educated and competent of 
the wealthier classes are scared 
away from becoming representa- 
tives, and the ground is occupied 
ne by a class of petty vee 
and village schoolmasters, to whom 
the pay of a member while Con- 
gress is sitting offers a higher pe- 
cuniary advantage than they could 
have obtained in their legitimate 
career. 

Do you ask why individual action 
is impossible}—Simply because 
the many will not tolerate it, every 
clique of men has some candidate, 
to whom those of their set must 
yield. It is the tyrannical power 
of mobular opinion. Do you ask 
why the wealthier classes leave the 
field open? Some cannot recon- 
cile themselves to the sacrifice 
which absence from their business 
might necessitate, and the more 
educated and refined cannot recon- 
cile themselves to the requisite 
dragging through the mud. We 
have been speaking of the House 
of Assembly, not of the Senate, the 
members of which latter body are 
elected by the elected body and for 
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a longer period—six years—which 
induces a more intelligent and gen- 
tlemanly style of candidate to come 
forward. Yetsome strange senators 
may be found at Washington, and 
some strange scenes have been 
enacted between the senators. The 
blessing, however, of being legis- 
lated for by the masses does not 
stop here. The salaries of the 
judges, as we have before remarked, 
are too good prizes to be entrusted 
to them, except for a limited period: 
hence popularity, not justice, is the 
surest road to continuance of office 
and salary. 

The situation of Governor of a 
State has also its advantages, and 
instances are not wanting of a 
tolerably extensive jail-delivery as 
their term of office was expiring, 
when such a move was likely to be 
politically useful tothem. Let us 
turn again to the Great Mogul 
himself—the ‘President elect.’ Is 
it not painfully ludicrous to con- 
trast the ‘White House’ in the days 
of Washington with the same place 
in 1859 the dignity and decorum 
of the former with the unwashed 
confusion of the latter. Suppose 
we descend to the minor offices 
under Government, what do we 
find nearly every single person is 
removed when a change takes place. 
The masses who bring the officials 
into power will have, and practically 
bargain for having, their friends 
put into office. Competitive exa- 
mination forms no part of the 
scheme of the masses when in 

wer. 

Should we turn our attention to 
the expenditure of the Republican 
system, we should find that even 
the Americans, accustomed as they 
are to hear it said that in Con- 
gress ‘every Bill has its price,’ 
are astounded at the bribery going 
on in’ the highest places; nor dare 
their senators deny that the hands 
of some of that august body have 
been substantially greased to ob- 
tain their support in treaties 
which were under the consideration 
of the Congress. If we fix our 
attention on expenditure upon a 
smaller scale, and take a town— 
New York, for example—we equally 
discover reckless expenditure in- 
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give their friends a turn, and 
while fabulous sums are spent upon 
supposed paving, sewerage, light- 
ing, &c., that great commercial 
city, with every advantage nature 
can bestow, has earned the un- 
enviable reputation of being upon 
those points behind almost every 
large town in Christian Europe, 
while far ahead of all in its 
expenditure. We have not alluded 
to the system of election which pro- 
duces these desirablerepresentatives 
—i.e., the ballot—because most men 
must be by this time aware that 
compulsory secret voting, which we 
understand by ballot, never was 
generally practised in the United 
States, and that in Massachusetts, 
where it was smuggled in one ses- 
sion, it was rejected by acclamation 
on the first opportunity as unworthy 
of freemen. 

We cannot conclude this paper 
without making some allusion to 
the state of affairs in the Island of St. 
Juan, the claim to the possession of 
which island is now disputed by the 
United States. We will not charge 
the Republican Government with 
any desire, in the present instance, 
to act otherwise than honourably ; 
but it is most important that the 
light of past history should not be 
lost upon us. We must therefore, 
in the first place, allude to the con- 
duct of the Republican Govern- 
ment on the occasion of the Treaty 
settling the North-West Boundary 
question. On this question, Mr, 
Grattan’s work is a useful compen- 
dium of reference ; but it is suffi- 
cient for our purpose to remind the 
reader that while the Maine boun- 
dary question was under discussion, 
and while Daniel Webster was 
unblushingly stating his conviction 
of the ‘ nghtful nature and just 
strength’ of the claims set forward by 
the United States, he was in possession 
of and had shown to the President, 

Jalinet, Commissioners, and Senate 
—which latter were sitting with closed 
doors—a copy of the map in which 
Franklin keldeor 'y traced the boun- 
dary line, and another map from the 
collection of Jefferson agreeing there- 
with, both proving that the claim se 
Sorward by Great Britain was strictly 
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correct, We do not wish to rake up 
old sores, but experience should 
not be entirely lost upon us. The 
Island of St. Juan is now claimed 
or our possession of it is disputed 
by, the United States. Let the 
reader carefully peruse the opening 
article of the Treaty signed at 
Washington, June, 1846 :— 


From the point on the 49th parallel of 
latitude, where the boundary laid down 
in existing treaties and conventions be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States terminates; the line of boundary 
between the territories of Her Britannic 
Majesty and those of the United States 
shall be continued westward along the 
said parallel of north latitude to the 
middle of the channel which separates 
the Continent from Vancouver's Island, 
and thence southerly through the middle 
of the said channel, and of Fuca Straits, 
to the Pacific Ocean; provided, however, 
that the navigation of the whole of the 
said channel straits south of the 49th 
parallel of north latitude remain free and 
open to both parties. 


Can language be more clear? 
Where is this Island of St. Juan? 
In mid-channel one would imagine 
from the claim made. Incredible 
as it may appear, this island so 
claimed is nearly within Armstrong- 
range of Vancouver's Island, and 
about six or seven leagues from the 
shores of the United States. If the 
reader will only conceive the centre 
of the Channel agreed upon as the 
boundary between England and 
France, and then imagine the lat- 
ter claiming the Isle of Wight, as 
there was a channel between that 
island and the shores of England, 
he will have some idea of the true 
state of the St. Juan question, 
as far as lawful claims are con- 
cerned. 

The way in which the United 
States General took possession is 
worthy of the man, if he be, as has 
been stated, the same distinguished 
officer who was found guilty of 
flogging a slave to death. We sub- 
join the circumstances of the case 
as recorded in an United States 
journal when commenting on Ge- 
neral Harney’s conduct during the 
Indian war. We trust for huma- 
nity’s sake, and for the honour of 
the Republican Government, that 
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the assassin of a female slave could 
never be appointed to a command, 
but as it has been so stated, we 
present the details. 


Twenty-one years ago, he (General 
Harney) was stationed at St. Louis, being 
then, as now, an officer in the United 
States army. He was the owner of two 
slaves, a man and his wife, the wife 
having been sold to him from motives of 
humanity on the part of the seller, ‘to 
keep her from being sent below.’ 

The master or mistress suspected her of 
hiding a bunch of keys which was missing, 
and to compel her to confess the offence, 
tied her up and commenced a process of 
tortures, which he continued for three 
days, when she died. She was lacerated 
and mangled in so horrible a manner that 
the jury of inquest were unable to de- 
termine whether it was done with whips 
or with hot irons. The general opinion 
was that it was done with both. 

The verdict of the jury was published 
by the same paper [the St. Louis Repub- 
lican, upon an article in which, praising 
General Harney’s proceedings against the 
Indians, the writer in the Anti-Slavery 
Standard is commenting] in the following 
words :— 

‘ An inquest was held at the dwelling- 
house of Major Harney, in this city, on 
the 27th instant (June, 1834), on the 
body of Hannah, a slave. The jury, on 
their oaths, and after hearing the testi- 
mony of physicians and several other 
witnesses, found that said slave came to 
her death by wounds inflicted by William 
S. Harney.’ 

Turning to the United States Oficial 
Register, we find, at p. 170, the following 
entry :— ‘William 8. Harney, Colonel 
Second Regiment of Dragoons, Brigade 
General Brevet, born in Louisiana.’ 

The woman was the mother of a num- 
ber of children, and bore an excellent 
character, which in fact had interested 
her first owner to save her from the 
dreaded fate of being sold down South. 
Of course she would have told, if she 
could, where the keys were, and saved 
her life, and those days of unutterable 
horror of which she had no witness, ex- 
cept God. 

The husband of this victim, a man 
unsurpassed in the city for piety and in- 
dustry, became also ‘ suspected’ of whis- 
pering to the neighbours his apprehensions 
of what was going on. Thereupon the 
murderer commenced torturing him also, 
and persisted in the accumulated crime 
and horror of the fiendish work until the 
sufferer broke from his hands, rushed 
into the Mississippi, and drowned himself, 
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This case appears to have been con- 
sidered as implicating Harney in so very 
slight a degree that no notice whatever 
was taken of it. 


The above account is taken from 
a communication to the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard, published 
at New York, on the Indian war, 
in which General Harney was at 
that time engaged, and is signed 
"eA wa” 

We have no idea that the Govern- 
ment of this country have the 
slightest intention of resigning St. 
Juan—which, in fact, commands 
our new capital, Victoria; never- 
theless, we have so often given way 
to the turbulent, filibustering ele- 
ment in the United States, that a 
portion of the Press across the 
Atlantic are boldly stating their 
claims as unquestionable, and are 
‘trusting to our yielding rather 
than that any rupture should take 

lace. As throwing dirt at the 

ritish lion is a first-class certificate 
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for the favour of the mob, we doubt 
not that many politicians at Wash- 
ington will set to work vigorously 
as soon as Congress takes the sub- 
ject in hand. We only trust that we 
shall not repeat the pusillanimous 
conduct exhibited in the Greytown 
and other affairs; for we believe 
that the more yielding and tempo- 
rizing our conduct, the more arro- 
gant and exacting will be that of 
the great Republic. If we only 
take our stand on right and 
truth, and keep our feet firm, we 
shall not continue as liable as 
we have hitherto been to those 
impertinences of which the &t. 
Juan affair is the latest exhibition. 
A rupture between the two coun- 
tries would be an incalculable evil 
to both. The more clearly we show 
a fixed determination to guard 
jealously our rights and our honour, 
the more likely are we to perpetuate 
between the two countries the 
blessings of peace. 
H, A. M. 


AUTUMN. 


———_ 


[HE chiller air, that whistles as it blows, 
The uplands shorn of all their lingering sheaves, 
The stream that with a fuller current flows,— 
And ah! the fallen leaves. 


II. 
The sportsman’s gun sharp echoing from the vale, 
The frosty clearness of the waning day, 
All sights, all sounds around us tell the tale 
Of summer past away. 


III. 


While yet the golden August days were long, 
Prescient of this the shrill-voiced swifts had fled,— 

Wise birds, that would not stay to sing their song 
When their delights were dead. 


Iv. 
Ah, me! how much of hope and joy and love 
Fled with the birds, and shall not come again : 
Not only is the brightness of the grove 
Quenched by the autumn rain : 
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Vv. 
Not only are the dim leaves downward borne, 
Not only are the shadowy branches sere ; 
For every leaf some heart is left forlorn, 
In every passing year. 


vI. 
How much of love has lived its little time ; 
How much of joy has laughed itself away ; 
How many a friendship fresh in summer’s prime, 
Is dead and cold to-day ! 


VII. 
We know not of the tears that round us fall, 
As frequent as the raindrops on the sod ; 
Nor hear how many grief-choked voices call 
For help and strength on God. 


VIII. 
We cannot know what memories are stirred 
By the known scenes we pass so lightly by: 
All nature’s sounds, by us so idly heard, 
Bring tears to some sad eye. 


Ix. 

Be sure some memory lives in every breeze, 
And wakes in all the seasons of the year : 
Some laughed their lightest under leafless trees, 

To some is summer dear :— 


x. 
Dear for the sake of recollected love, 
Or scarce less dear for some remembered woe ;—= 
So like the thoughts that joy and sorrow move, 
Recalled from long ago. 


xI. 


And if no joy with summer passed away 

From us,—if autumn brings no present pain,— 
Yet scarce may we refuse one tear to-day 

For what comes not again. 


xII. 


To-day our home with merry voices rings, 
No loved ones lost, no stricken faces pale ;— 
Alas! these days shall be departed things,— 
A half-remembered tale. 


XIII. 
On us, too, misty shades of age shall fall, 
Peopled alone with phantoms of our youth, 
And we shall sit in silence, and recall 
The ghosts of what was truth, 
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WHY 


\ E are about to have a great 

extension of the suffrage, 
which cannot fail to alter very 
materially the composition and 
character of the House of Com- 
mons ; and as the Constitution is a 
complex machine, the parts of 
which are supposed to be adjusted 
to each other, it seems but rea- 
sonable, when one part is being 
materially altered, to consider how 
its alteration will affect the other 
parts, and whether they may not 
require some corresponding altera- 
tion. 

The apprehensions of the Con- 
servative party with regard to the 
wrobable effects of the first Reform 
Bill were in great measure disap- 
pointed, because, though the exten- 
sion of the suffrage by that bill 
placed education and property in 
a very small minority in point of 
actual numbers, it still left the con- 
stituencies on the whole subject to 
their influence. But in the present 
case, though the propounders of the 
different schemes have unpardon- 
ably neglected to ascertain before- 
hand, by accurate statistics, the 
probable effect of their own mea- 
sures, it may be regarded as pretty 
certain that under the least exten- 
sive of the plans likely to be 
adopted, the power of the House 
of Commons will be transferred to 
a new class. The operatives and 
small tradesmen now to be en- 
franchised, together with those 
enfranchised already, will form an 
overwhelming majority in the town 
constituencies, and become an ab- 
solutely preponderating influence. 
They will not merely ‘share’ 
political power, according to the 
soft expression commonly in use. 
They will have it in their own 
hands as a class, so far as the 
boroughs are concerned, to the 
virtual exclusion of other classes. 
They will form, through their 
pledged delegates, the supreme 
government of the country, and 
settle all questions, domestic, im- 
perial, and foreign, according to 
their will. 

How they will use this power, it 
is for those-who are about to place 
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it in their hands to say. They will 
necessarily use it as uneducated 
men, ignorant of domestic, much 
more of colonial, Indian, and 
foreign affairs ; as men accustomed 
to live on daily wages, their sole 
and simple care, and unaccustomed 
to form extensive plans, or to take 
in large and complicated subjects, 
They will use it as men liable, in 
the outset at all events, to be in- 
fluenced and misled, to the injury 
of the whole community, by the 
swarm of parasitic demagogues 
whom their enfranchisement will at 
once produce. They will use it as 
men who have been taught for 
some time past, through all sorts of 
organs, and with the utmost assi- 
duity, that nothing is more 
wretched and degrading than to 
rest satisfied and do your duty in 
your own station in life, and that 
the one source of happiness and 
respectability is discontent. It 
seems at least a serious question 
whether those industrial virtues by 
which they have raised and support 
the greatness of England, will avail 
them when completely taken out of 
the industrial sphere. 

The disasters of the French Re- 
volution were not solely or mainly 
caused by the previous misery of the 
people ; for the condition of the 
people had been rapidly improving 
for many years. They were rather 
caused by the spirit of the people 
rising with comparative prospe- 
rity, and rebelling more violently 
against the remaining evils; by the 
prevalence of social and political 
chimeras, the realization of which 
was sought in the subversion of 
the existing order of things; by the 
decay of religious faith, and the 
loss of the restraint which religion 
imposes on personal cupidity and 
ambition ; and by the embarrassing 
pressure of a great national debt. 
The Government which at that 
crisis ought to have kept the reins 
firmly in its hand, and instituted 
practical reforms before changing 
the constitution, was weak enough, 
partly from panic, partly in a fit of 
unbecile silleuthnene, to throw the 
reins to the people. A frightful 
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struggle of conflicting manias and 
ambitions, ending first in a mob 
tyranny, and then in a military 
tyranny, was the inevitable result. 

The state of things in this country 
at the present moment, though by 
no means so dangerous as the state 
of France towards the end of the 
last century, is not wholly dissimi- 
lar. The spirit of the people has 
risen, and they chafe against the 
remains of class legislation and in- 
justice. Of social and political 
chimeras there is assuredly no 
dearth. To propagate social chime- 
ras especially has been the trade of 
literary men anxious to create a 
sensation, and the amusement of 
men of leisure desirous of relieving 
theirennwi ; neither literary men nor 
men of leisure ever expecting, any 
more than the French Voltairians 
and Rousseauists, that the people 
would take them at their word. 
The Established Church of England 
has happily not been able, like that 
of France, to extinguish freedom 
of opinion; and therefore it has 
not been able to extinguish sincere 
religion ; but its social pressure has 
to a great extent interfered with 
liberty of discussion, and produced, 
under the mask of a compulsory 
conformity, a vast amount of real 
indifference or unbelief. Its trials 
for ‘heresy’ at such a moment as 
this painfully recal the judicial 
blindness of its French sister ; and 
if overtaken by a great catastrophe, 
it will probably be found to have 
left the nation very destitute of that 
deep conviction which alone can 
either restrain or nerve men in a 
trying hour. 

In finance, we have no deficit, 
but we have a great debt. What 
is more, our fiscal system rests on 
no intelligible principle. There is 
nothing in it which any dominant 
party can be called upon, as a 
matter of morality, to respect. It 
is based, not on pecuniary justice— 
the only sound foundation of any 
fiscal system—but on the fallacious 
though common assumption that 
taxation differs in kind from other 
pecuniary transactions, and that a 
government has a right to take 
money where it finds it most con- 
venient, regarding only the tax- 
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payer’s ability to pay, without giv- 
ing him his money’s worth in 
return. The income-tax consecrates 
this principle in the most undis- 
guised manner, and the lesson 
which it teaches is one of which a 
government of operatives will not 
fail to make, and can hardly be 
blamed for making, an extended ap- 
plication ; as indeed pure democra- 
cies have already done in countries 
where they have got the power 
into their hands. Amidst the mist 
which hangs over the results of the 
approaching Reform Bill, may al- 
ready be discerned with tolerable 
distinctness the lineaments of a pri- 
vileged class, called ‘ the poor,’ who 
are to have all political power in 
their hands, and to tax to any ex- 
tent, and for any purpose they see 
fit, a class divested of political 
power and branded with the name 
of ‘rich.’ Under the tax-paying 
class will be comprehended those 
who are ‘rich’ in the fruits of pros- 
perous industry, as well as those 
who are rich in hereditary wealth. 
Of the class which imposes and 
spends the taxes, no contributions 
will be required ; nor any political 
duties beyond that of uniting their 
votes to make their demagogue 
tyrant of the nation. 

A violent fiscal agitation will 
evidently be the very first result of 
the proposed transfer of power 
into the hands of the operatives. 
Their passions have already been 
worked upon for this purpose 
by exciting rhetoric and gross 
misrepresentations of the conduct 
of the upper classes, whose finan- 
cial legislation has certainly not 
been sound, but who as certainly 
are not now guilty of intentional 
oppression, and who have taxed 
themselves to cover the country 
with charities and schools for the 
benefit of the poor. The great 
popular orator of the day may now 
. discredited by his violence ; but 
he is soon to be powerful, perhaps 
omnipotent, and he has excited 
feelings of class against class almost 
as bitter as those which existed 
between the different classes in 
France on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The laws enabling the possessors 
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of property to tie it up after their 
death by settlements, the law of 
inheritance, and the law between 
landlord and tenant, are the work 
of landlord, it might almost be said 
of feudal parliaments, and seem 
plainly to require revision on the 
principles of enlightened jurispru- 
dence, and in accordance with the 
interests of the community. But 
this revision should be undertaken 
under the guidance of the highest 
economical knowledge, and with as 
strict an impartiality as it is pos- 
sible to summon to the task. It 
is in a fair way soon to be under- 
taken by rough hands. What is to 
be said of the political philosophy 
of a statesman who, on the one 
hand, proposes to make the supreme 
legislature a democracy, and on the 
other hand clings to the aristocratic 
law of inheritance by primogeni- 
ture: as though the lollies 
could assume one character and the 
law retain another? What can be 
said but that such shallowness is 
astounding in any man, and ap- 
valling in a man who has got into 

is hands the destiny of a nation? 

Great re-distributions of political 
power are from time to time neces- 
sary and just. All demagogism 
apart, the wider the basis the con- 
stitution of a State reposes on, the 
better; and the blind pressure 
which the unenfranchised masses 
exercise on the Government is as 
great an evil as an unguarded 
extension of the suffrage. But 
the period of each great re-dis- 
tribution of political power is a 
period of peril; and prudence re- 
quires that, as far as possible, all 
urgent and exciting questions of a 
practical kind should be settled, 
and all matter for violent agitation 
removed, before the new element is 
admitted. A revision of the fiscal 
system and of the laws respecting 
the transmission of property, ought, 
by the rule of sound statesmanship, 
to precede an extension of the suf- 
frage. But if thetwo men who 
have drawn the Liberal and the 
Conservative party respectively into 
this dilemma had been capable of 
great measures of practical reform, 
either financial or of any other 
kind, they would never have been 
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driven, as they have been, to bid 
against each other for office by rival 
largesses of what they style Parlia- 
mentary Reform. They are, on the 
one side and the other, no states- 
men at all, but mere leaders of 
factions, utterly incapable, one of 
them, of carrying through, the 
other even of conceiving, any great 
practical measure. And the same 
weakness which is driven to agita- 
tion as a means of gaining or re- 
taining office, will as easily blind 
itself to the public consequences of 
that agitation, and will be utterly 
incompetent to control those con- 
sequences when they arrive. 
he present measure is of course 
to be a final settlement. The last 
Reform Bill was a final settlement 
till one of its authors, finding it 
difficult to keep himself in office 
by his ability or eloquence, be- 
thought himself of resorting for a 
new supply of popularity to the 
source of his original greatness, 
Then we were told that the ten- 
pounders had made so wise and in- 
corrupt a use of the franchise, that 
the experiment ought to be ex- 
tended to six or even five-pounders, 
The same thing will of course 
happen again. The first leader of a 
faction who can find no other means 
of climbing over the heads of abler 
and more eloquent rivals in Parlia- 
ment, will propose household or 
universal suffrage; and the argu- 
ments for household or universal 
suffrage will be just as strong as 
they are now for an extension of 
the suffrage to six-pound house- 
holders. It is impossible for any 
class of men to give stronger proof 
of their incapacity to wield su- 
— power than the ten-pounders 
ave given; and yet, as we see, 
their signal capacity is alleged by 
Parliamentary demagogues as 4 
sufficient reason for flooding the 
constituencies with others of a still 
lower, still more ignorant, and 
therefore (as men are sure to be 
careless of principle in matters of 
which they are totally ignorant) 
still more venal class. None of the 
lines of demarcation proposed for 
the extended suffrage offers any 
real resting-place; as indeed is 
clear from the manner in which 
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one line of demarcation is substi- 
tuted for another by the projectors, 
according to the state of the mar- 
ket, the personal exigencies of the 
moment, and the rises in the bid- 
ding on the opposite side. No 
human being can name any real 
qualification for the exercise of 
supreme political power in which a 
six-pound voter excels a five- 
pounder, or a five-pounder a four- 
pounder. The possibility of fixing 
a rational line of demarcation by 
reference to the payment of taxes 
is excluded by the irrational state 
of the fiscal system. The adoption 
of the jury qualification in the 
counties as the qualification for the 
suffrage, would in some measure 
connect the duty with the privi- 
leges of full citizenship, and make 
the enjoyment of the one condi- 
tional on the performance of the 
other. The jury qualification cor- 
responds in effect pretty nearly 
with the original qualification of 
voters for knights of the shire, who 
were probably identical with the 
persons owing suit to the County 
Court. But both parties are now 
committed to a ten-pound fran- 
chise for the counties, and that 
question may be regarded as almost 
closed. 

Are we to roll blindfold into a 
revolution—a revolution for which 
the people themselves are wise 
enough not to desire, though they 
do most reasonably desire a dimi- 
nution of their burdens by measures 
of practical and especially of fiscal 
reform? You sometimes hear the 
wish expressed that at this last mo- 
ment some man of high character, 
capacity, and courage may arise in 
the House of Commons, put dema- 
gogism, Whig, Radical, and Tory 
under his feet, save us from a re- 
volution, and at the same time do 
Justice tothe people. It is obvious 
that such a wish cannot possibly 
be fulfilled. Men of the necessary 
calibre do not lie hid in any assem- 
bly. But besides this, to be able to 
carry out the impartial reforms 
which would be required as substi- 
tutes for the promised revolution, a 
statesman must be unfettered by 
class interests; whereas all the 
members of the House of Commons 
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are in effect delegates of class in- 
terests from which they cannot 
possibly detach themselves. The 
members for counties and pocket 
boroughs are delegates of the landed 
interest ; the members for other 
boroughs are delegates of the 
trading and manufacturing interest. 
Even the members for the uni- 
versities are delegates of the clerical 
interest, and it is vain to hope that 
any delegate can throw off the 
shackles of his special interest 
without at the same time losing 
moral weight and forfeiting sup- 

ort. The experiment of governing 
impartially, as a leader in the 
House of Commons, was made by 
Sir Robert Peel, and decisively 
failed. 

And if there is no individual 
statesman in the House of Com- 
mons, neither is there any party 
there competent to meet the crisis 
with the necessary combination of 
firm resistance to revolution and 
vigorous reform. That which calls 
itself the Conservative party is 
not Conservative. It is the party 
of the landowners, who quarrelled 
with the representatives of Con- 
servatism, and formed a separate 

arty on the question of Protection. 
Tts real character must be gathered 
from its origin, and it had its origin 
in an attempt to keep the bread-tax 
riveted on the people for the 
benefit of the landlord. It has 
even, under the guidance of its 
present managers, been led to as- 
sociate itself with the revolutionary 
party, in the belief apparently that 
universal suffrage, which has else- 
where led through anarchy to a 
revolut.onary despotism, with pea- 
sant landowners and social cnealibe, 
will in this country tend to support 
a landed aristocracy and sustain dis- 
tinctionsof socialrank. Universal or 
largely extended suffrage, the Tories 
are taught, will give political power 
to their dependents, and therefore 
to them. It is not impossible that 
such may be the first result ; the 
second and not very distant result 
would be an agrarian law. But 
that this criminal chimera of turn- 
ing the ignorance of the country 
against its intelligence in the in- 
terest of wealth should have been 
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entertained by the Tories, is suffi- 
cient to stamp the character of the 
party. It is a party which can 
never rally round it the rational 
and patriotic opponents of revolu- 
tion, because it can never govern in 
the interest of the whole people. 

As little is to be hoped from any 
plan for infusing a countervailing 
element to balance the democratic 
franchise, such as the element of 
education, into the House of Com- 
mons. The fancy franchises, even 
if they had been practicable, would 
not have been effective. The num- 
ber of persons qualified for any fancy 
franchise, and not qualified for the 
ordinary franchise, cannot be large. 
Highly paid clerks and masters of 
arts living in lodgings must bea 
very limited class. The proposal 
put forward some time since by a 
number of eminent men, to create 
regular educational constituencies 
apart from the constituencies 
qualified by property, found a 
multitude of vehement opponents 
and few or no defenders. The 
hostile outcry which arose was only 
a presage of the jealous hatred 
to which education, if formed into 
a distinct interest with special 
political powers, would be exposed, 
and under which it must inevitably 
sink into a worse than its present 
weakness. The odious suggestion 
that the rest of the nation is treated 
as profanum vulgus,to be controlled 
by the superior intelligence of the 
select few, is instantaneously and 
in truth justly fatal. Education 
has a ee representation of its 
own, and one by no means destitute 
of influence in the councils of the 
nation, but this representation is, 
and must continue to be, the 
press, 

In the House of Commons, then, 
a rational Conservative power, to 
which the public spirit and good 
sense of the nation might rally 
without distinction of class or in- 
terest, and which might at once 
keep government in the hands of 
intelligence and govern for the 
good of the whole people, is not to 
be found ; neither can it be created. 
But the question remains, whether 
such a power can be found out of 
the House of Commons. The House 
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of Commons must be democratic, 
and in all human probability must 
grow more and more so through the 
rivalry of factions and their leaders 
who when left in a minority wil 
be perpetually tempted to re-inforce 
themselves by an extension of the 
franchise; but need the House of 
Commons remain the Supreme 
Government of the country in all 
matters and without a check? That 
it is at present the Supreme Go- 
vernment of the country in all 
matters and without any but a 
nominal check, is the momentous 
fact, though, strange to say, it 
seems to be habitu y overlooked 
by Parliamentary Reformers, who 
talk as though the House of Com- 
mons were only the popular branch 
of the Legislature, and as though 
at every new infusion of the demo- 
cratic element a large reserve of in- 
dependent authority still remained 
in the House of Lords or even in 
the Crown. We think ourselves a 
very practical people because we 
keep up constitutional fictions, and 
we forget that these fictions blind 
our own eyes and those of our 
statesmen to the real state of the 
case, and lead them to do, and us 
to consent to, the most unpractical 
measures in the world; for what 
can be more unpractical than to let 
a shadow stand in our calculations 
for a substance, and to act upon a 
hypocritical falsehood as though it 
were a genuine truth? If the 
functions of theCrown were openly 
and ostensibly, as they are really, 
limited to the appointment and 
dismissal of Ministers upon the 
recommendation of the House of 
Commons, and those of the House 
of Lords to a suspensive veto not 
exceeding, in the case of really 
popular measures, the period of a 
single year, would even the most 
reckless ambition be as ready to 
make the House of Commons a 
pure democracy as it is now, when 
the Crown is nominally the Supreme 
Government and the House of 
Lords is nominally the Upper 
House of Legislation? ‘The Con- 
stitution,’ said Lord Lyndhurst, in 
the debate on Life Peerages, ‘ con- 
sists of three estates—Queen, Lords, 
and Commons—united, but inde- 
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ndent of each other, producing 
Sead by the balance of powers.’ 
What do our statesmen expect to 
bring the country to, if they base 
organic measures on such hollow 
figments as these? In that very de- 
bate several allusions were made to 
the passing of the Reform Bill by the 
House of Lords under the threat of 
a swamping creation of peers held 
out by coo Grey. Were the Lords 
‘united to the House of Commons, 
but independent of it’ on that occa- 
sion ? or again when they repealed 
the Corn Law, or when with averted 
faces they shuffled through the Jew 
Bill? The time is come when those 
who have the destinies of England 
in their keeping must at least look 
realities in the face. 

The answer to the question, 
whether the House of Commons 
must in all things remain the 
Supreme Government, depends on 
the possibility of reforming the 
House of Lords. 

The House of Lords is not the 
meeting of a privileged order for the 
enjoyment of a corporate property, 
or the exercise of a personal right ; 
it is the original ‘ Great Council of 
the Realm,’ summoned to deliberate 
and vote concerning the affairs of 
the kingdom. And formerly its 
composition answered to its name. 
The lay lords sat not for empty 
titles, but for baronies, which, 4 
fore the days of trade and manu- 
factures, collectively represented 
the only great material interest of 
the country. The lords spiritual, 
the number of whom present, in- 
cluding the mitred abbots, was 
probably nearly equal to that of 
the temporal lords, represented all 
the great intellectual interests, 
since the clergy of the middle ages 
were not only the pastors but the 
lawyers, physicians, men of science, 
literary men, schoolmasters,, engi- 
neers, architects, painters, and mu- 
sicians of the time. If the spiritual 
lords sat technically for territorial 
baronies, that makes no difference ; 
being in the House they were what 
they were. The law was also spe- 
cially represented by the judges 
who then sat in the House, and 
still receive their writ of summons 
though it calls them to advise and 
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not to vote. The great officers of 
State and the law officers also pos- 
sessed seats, which the law officers 
are still formally summoned to 
take. Thus all the wisdom, dignity, 
and influence of the realm was 
present, either in person or by pro- 
per representatives. 

The breaking of the feudal entails 
was the primary agent in turning 
what had been a territorial into a 
titular nobility, retaining in many 
instances nothing of its territorial 
character but the territorial name, 
under which those who are made 
peers for their acres or their party 
services cloak their insignificance, 
while those who are made peers for 
their greatness often prefer to retain 
the namethey have rendered famo 
though with a nominal territori 
addition. The spiritual lords have 
dwindled into the mere chief pas- 
tors of a clergy now strictly profes- 
sional ; the clergy, too, of + Church 
which has ceased to include half 
the people of the three kingdoms. 
The judges and the law officers, as 
well as the great officers of State, 
have ceased to take the seatsto which 
the right of the judges and law offi- 
cers is still formally recognised. The 
great interests, material and intel- 
lectual, which have grown up since 
the feudal times, are almost entirely 
unrepresented in a council which, 
so far as it is connected with or re- 
presents any real interest at all, is 
connected with and represents the 
exclusive interest of the land. 

In place of real qualifications 
for sitting in the great council of 
the realm, has been invented the 
fictitious qualification of birth—a 

ualification unknown to the rude 
ounders of the Constitution, who 
were precluded from indulging in 
political figments by the neces- 
sities of an iron time. If they 
looked to birth at all in calling a 
great feudal landowner or a great 
churchman to council, it was Nor- 
man birth, which could scarcely be 
alleged as a title to political privi- 
lege in the present day, though the 
Heralds’ College seems to manu- 
facture Norman pedigrees as briskly 
as Egyptian antiquities are manu- 
factured at Birmingham. Birth, 
as now understood, so far from 
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being a qualification for high poli- 
tical power, is a positive disqualifi- 
cation. In one case, perhaps, out 
of a hundred, the maxim noblesse 
oblige holds good, and hereditary 
rank acts as a spur to self-exertion ; 
but in the other ninety-nine cases it 
acts as a drag, and keeps the man 
below the level of character and 
intellect which he might have 
reached if he had been left to win 
honour for himself. None perhaps 
are so sensible of this as those who 
have the task of educating young 
noblemen ; but all may be made 
sensible of it by very slight obser- 
vation and reflection. 

Thus by a moral law, certain in 
its effect as the physical law of 
gravitation, the peers, saving the 
few who have won their own 
peerages, must always be on the 
average less fit for the duties of 
legislation and government than 
the average of ordinary men. And 
how fit the average of ordinary 


men are for legislation and govern- 
ment any one, after looking round 
his own acquaintance, may easily 
decide. 

So conscious, indeed, are these 
men of their total inaptitude for 
the exercise of their hereditary 


duties, or, as the authors of the 
Lords Report on the Dignity of a 
Peer might term it, the enjoyment 
of their ‘hereditament in gross,’ 
that the great majority of them 
never come near the iam A 
House of a hundred can only be 
obtained by an extraordinary whip. 
Twenty or thirty is rather a full 
House ; and questions even of some 
importance are occasionally debated 
by a House of ten. It is an abdi- 
cation of unsuitable functions which 
the good sense of the individual 
dictates, and which the public rea- 
son must approve. 

On the other hand, there are a 
few leading men of ability in the 
House, including several raised to 

eerages by their own merit, who 
orm a sort of national council 
superior in public spirit and wis- 
dom—especially on diplomatic, im- 
perial, and colonial questions—to 
anything that faction has left us in 
the House of Commons, and suffi- 
cient to show us what a real council 
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of the great men of the nation might 
be. In the Canning case the Go- 
vernment, who had published an 
attack on the Governor-General for 
the purpose of conciliating the 
Parliamentary friends of the rebels, 
was carried through triumphantly 
in the House of Commons, where 
its party was weakest ; but in the 
House of Lords, where its party 
was strongest, it escaped but nar- 
rowly, and by no means in triumph. 

The first, most obvious, and most 
important reform, is to put an end 
to the perpetual influx of obscure 
and ieutens men into the House, by 
substituting life peerages for here- 
ditary peerages, at least in the in- 
stance of Lord Chancellors and of 
men who are raised to the peerage 
for their own achievements, and 
have no great estate to bequeath to 
their children. The presence in 
the great council of the nation of 
men without property, talent, or 
importance of any sort, sitting 
merely because they had an ances- 
tor ae was a successful lawyer or 
a distinguished soldier, is a great 
and increasing evil. The Lord 
Chancellors especially are continu- 
ally drawing into the Peerage after 
them a train of nobodies, who, 
placed by their rank above ordinary 
work, are compelled in default of 
direct pensions to sponge upon the 
nation in other ways. It is too true 
that the national establishments are 
in some degree ‘a system of out- 
door relief for the aristocracy, 
though not to the extent which 
the author of that telling hit main- 
tains. 

Of course we do not forget that 
the question of life peerages has 
been discussed in the House of 
Lords, and that the Lords under- 
took to decide of their own sole 
authority that life peers, though 
they might be created, should not 
sit ; a proceeding which necessarily 
implies an equal right in the House 
of Commons to decide of its own 
authority who shall sit in that 
House. Any one who will take 
the trouble of perusing the debate 
on the Wensleydale Peerage ques- 
tion, will see that there is such a 
thing as an aristocratic as well asa 
democratic mob; that an aristo- 
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cratic like a democratic mob has its 
demagogues ; and that when its 
passions are excited, it may be 
tickled with arguments equally 
preposterous and appeals equally 
unworthy. Lord Lyndhurst was 
not ashamed to throw himself into 
a transport of rhetorical indigna- 
tion at the thought of the stigma 
which the creation of life peerages 
for lawyers would inflict on the 
great profession of the law! 

The most high-minded lawyers, 
on the contrary, and the most high- 
minded men generally, would rather 
value their own peerage more 
highly when it no longer carried 
with it the penalty of transmitting 
a piece of demoralizing tinsel to 
their sons. We have heard indeed 
of a great advocate who, dying with 
the woolsack in view, ennesd 
that he could not live to place a 
coronet on his child’s brow. But 
he was a man whose aspirations 
were generally low. Great ambition 
desires other things for its children ; 
and Peel himself, devoted supporter 
of the House of Lords as > was, 
renounced by his will a peerage for 
his own son. 

It was objected in the same de- 
bate that the political conduct of 
life peers would be unstable : ‘they 
would be here to-day and gone to- 
morrow.’ But even hereditary 
peers sometimes die, and they do 
not always transmit their political 
sentiments to their heirs. 

If precedents of life peerages are 
required, precedents have been 
found. And if these precedents 
are somewhat antiquated, the right 
of a stupid, vicious, and ignorant 
youth to vote by proxy, without 
even hearing the case, on the 
highest interests of the English 
people, is not a creation of modern 
philosophy. Obsoleteness is a dan- 
gerous objection for hereditary 
legislators to urge. What are the 
bishops, in effect, but life peers? 
Their strict legal designation, in- 
deed, is not ‘peers,’ but ‘lords 
of parliament ;’ and this distinction 
of title might be preserved in other 
cases, and might be the means of 
reconciling the eternal principle of 
an hereditary ‘ peerage’ with the 
introduction of life members into 
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the House of Lords. A practical 
nation would just as soon see Sir 
John Lawrence a lord of parlia- 
ment asa peer. That to which we 
object is seeing our great men 
excluded from our councils unless 
they happen to be rich, which those 
who have lived for honour seldom 
are, or (most rational qualification !) 
to be childless, 

The connexion of an hereditary 
peerage with the Chancellorship, 
while none of the other legal 
‘assistants’ of the House of Lords 
are made peers, seems to be a mere 
historical accident. The woolsack, 
strange as it may sound, is held, 
constitutionally speaking, not to be 
in the House ; and it has been oc- 
cupied by a commoner as Chan- 
cellor before his patent of peerage 
was made out. Nor can any reason 
be assigned why the leading man 
of the legal, any more than the 
leading man of the clerical or the 
medical profession, should be en- 
titled to import into the legis- 
lature of the country an endless 
succession of mere cyphers, or 
perhaps worse. 

To give the judges of the Com- 
mon Law Courts votes as well 
as seats in the House of Lords, 
would be to incur a danger of hav- 
ing judges appointed on political 
grounds. But ex-judges might, 
without any such danger, be en- 
titled to become lords for life. If 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General 
could possibly be spared from the 
House of Commons, and restored 
as ‘assistants’ without votes to the 
House of Lords, those offices might 
be conferred purely for legal merit, 
and the nuisance and scandal of 
lawyers hunting for seats in parlia- 
ment as passports to the Solicitor- 
Generalship might be abated, to 
the great advantage both of the 
political world and of the legal 
profession. 

It would also be a very just ar- 
rangement, and very advantageous 
to the public, if men who had 
held cabinet offices (and who must 

enerally have long served the 
tate) were permitted, at their op- 
tion, to retire from the conflicts of 
the House of Commons, and take 
their seats for the remainder of 
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their life in the House of Lords. 
An old statesman in council is dig- 


nified as well as useful, but an old - 


statesman on the hustings is rather 
a pitiable object. The same privi- 
lege might be extended to ex- 
governors of the principal colonies, 
and to ex-members of the Supreme 
Council of India. At present Indian 
and colonial interests are not re- 
presented in Parliament, and the 
non-liability of dependencies to 
parliamentary taxation precludes 
the idea of giving them represen- 
tatives in the House of Commons. 

The capability of being made 
lords of Parliament for life as a 
reward for public services, might 
be properly limited to persons who 
had received by name the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament. 
This would afford a sufficient sup- 
ply of military, naval, and Indian 
worthies ; and with such a restric- 
tion there could be no fear lest the 
Crown should abuse its prerogative 
by a ‘swamping’ creation of life 
peers. 

The medical profession has just 
as good a claim to be represented 
in the council of the nation as the 
church or the law. This would be 
best done by giving the great medi- 


cal corporation of the three king- 
doms presidents for life, with seats 


in the House of Lords. There 
would then be some chance, which 
there is not at present, of sound 
medical legislation. In the House 
of Lords, too, should sit the chan- 
cellors of the universities, as repre- 
sentatives of learning and educa- 
tion. The universities would be 
very much better without the 
representation in the House of 
Commons, which involves them in 
political contests, and gives them a 
party character. Art is also an 
interest quite great enough to be 
represented, and it might be repre- 
sented by a Lord President for life 
of the Royal Academy. 

The House of Lords is the proper 
_— for the representation of the 
iberal professions and of learning 
and education. These interests are 
entirely alien to a body the proper 
and fundamental duty of which is 
to grant taxes, and which, there- 
fore, ought to be based on a pro- 
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perty qualification. High educa- 
tion has very little to do with 
granting taxes, though it has a 
great deal to do with good govern- 
ment and good legislation. 

The great interests of trade and 
manufactures were not included in 
the original great council of the 
nation, simply because in those 
days such interests did not exist, 
The extension of the title of barons 
to the chief citizens of London and 
the Cinque Ports, however, shows 
that real consequence and rank 
went together in those rude times, 
The invention of an exclusively 
‘ territorial’ constitution for a coun- 
try which is as much commercial 
and manufacturing as it is agricul- 
tural, is a creation of a more philo- 
sophic age. It would be absurd, 
however, to confer hereditary peer- 
ages on the leading merchants and 
manufacturers, whose wealth is of 
a kind more fluctuating and tran- 
sient than even the wealth of the 
landed aristocracy has been since 
the abolition of entails. Here, again, 
the permanent wealth and con- 
sequence which cannot be secured 
in the heads of families must be 
sought in the heads of corpora- 
tions. The persons most nearl 
answering to what is cone 
would be the wardens of the great 
city guilds, if those guilds were 
reformed and enlarged so as to in- 
clude by affiliation all the great 
towns of the kingdom. A certain 
number of new guilds would pro- 
bably have to be created, and the 
designations of those which already 
exist would have to be construed 
(indeed they are now construed) in 
a very liberal sense. It would not 
be necessary that the halls and 
corporate seats of government of 
all of them should be in London, 
Some might be at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, or other 
chief centres of particular branches 
of trade or manufacture. Some 
such organization as that of guilds 
is evidently required on social 
grounds, not for the old and evil 
purposes of monopoly and restric- 
tion of industry, but for the purpose 
of softening the relations between 
employer and workman, regulating 
their common concerns by bye-laws 
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for their mutual advantage, and 
solving differences by friendly arbi- 
tration instead of ruinous strikes. 
When the companies were restored 
to their pristine importance, instead 
of being mere associations for 
wasting money in turtle, we might 
expect again to see at their heads 
commercial men of the first emi- 
nence, men equal to the splendid 
names of the Lord Mayors of Lon- 
don in ancient times. 

The greatest difficulty of all would 
be in weeding out the existing here- 
ditary peers. It has been reckoned 
that there are about two hundred 

rages nominally territorial, the 
olders of which are persons of 
little or no territorial consequence, 
and which confer a voice in the 
Legislature as a ‘ hereditament in 
gross, no longer ‘ appurtenant’ to 
~~ sort of qualification. Yet it is 
held that these peerages cannot be 
surrendered by their possessors 
but stand indefeasible, above all 
policy or reason, and terminable 
only by the Day of Doom. Such is 
the doctrine of the order to which 
they belong. Their number may 
of course be indefinitely increased 
by future creations of heredi 
peers, wealthy at the time of their 
creation, but whose wealth may 
subsequently depart from their 
houses. Any attempt to fetter 
property to titles by stricter entails 
would doubtless be objectionable 
and offensive ; though if we choose 
to have hereditary legislators, it is 
really the only practical course to 
rovide them, as far as we can, 
ereditary qualifications. The ex- 
ample of the Scotch and Irish re- 
presentative peers suggests the 
method of weeding by election ; 
but that example also warns us 
that the peers dociall would all be 
of one party. It may be observed 
that the Lords-Lieutenant of coun- 
ties are the nearest modern repre- 
sentatives of the ranks of peers 
above baron, whose titles all denote, 
and were conferred in respect of, 
peevencial and military administra- 
ion. 

It need hardly be said that a re- 
formed House of Lords would 
peteonly abolish the insolent 
absurdity of proxies, require a more 
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decent number than three to form 
a house, and take some means 
of excluding men of tainted cha- 
racter from their assembly. 

If the plan sketched above is not 
a good one, it is at least not very 
chimerical. It requires neither the 
creation of any new political power 
in the State, nor the creation of any 
extraordinary political intellect or 
virtue. Itaffordsno new temptations 
to demagogism and selfish ambi- 
tion ; but, on the contrary, tends to 
confine the highest political distinc- 
tion and power to those who have 
trodden the fair path of industry 
and honour. It disturbs no great 
traditions or associations. The 
historic glories of the House of 
Lords would remain the same, and 
perhaps its prospect of future 
glory would be greater. 

A reformed House of Lordswould 
be supported by the public virtue, 
intelligence, and property of the 
nation. It would probably recover 
the initiative, which the unreformed 
House has lost, in national policy 
and legislation. The House of 
Commons would return to some- 
thing more like its original fune- 
tions of granting taxes, controlling 
their expenditure, and enforcing 
measures of redress really de- 
manded by the people. And when 
this is the case, the sooner house- 
hold suffrage and vote by ballot 
are introduced the better. When 
we have a real council in the Lords, 
we can afford to have a just repre- 
sentation of the whole people in 
the Commons. 

But the unreformed House of 
Lords neither will nor ought to 
stand. Connected with the landed 
interest only, and devoid of all 
other qualifications, it has no claim 
to the respect or allegiance of the 
whole nation. The remnant of 
authority it retains depends partly 
on the influence of members of one 
House in the elections to the other, 
partly and principally on the limi- 
tation of the suffrage, which renders 
the House of Commons an imper- 
fect organ of the will of the people. 
Extend the suffrage so as to make 
the House of Commons a perfect 
organ of the popular will, and on 
the first serious collision the House 
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of Lords will be overthrown for 
ever. The only democratic House 
of Commons England has ever 
seen proceeded to take away the 
authority of the House of Lords 
and declare that a resolution of 
the Commons should bind the 
whole nation. It did this, though 
the principle of hereditary aristo- 
cracy and of hereditary government 
generally was far stronger in Europe 
at the time of the Great Rebellion 
than it is now, and though man 
leading members of the English 
aristocracy had taken a conspicuous 
part on the popular side. Teled. 
whatever may be the case in a sen- 
timental point of view, in a practi- 
cal point of view the abolition of 
such a nominal check on a demo- 
cratic assembly as the present 
House of Lords is what every Con- 
servative ought to desire. Its exis- 
tence would relieve the democratic 
assembly from responsibility with- 
out dividing the power. Like other 
fictions, it would, if preserved, do 
mere mischief. A democratic Go- 
vernment frankly left to itself 
without ostensible restraint, would 
perhaps from that very circum- 
stance acquire something of dignity 
and circumspection. 


In conclusion, let us make two 
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remarks. The first is, that the 
question of the Reform of the House 
of Lords as a political institution 
ought not to be prejudiced by any 
feeling of social envy on the one 
side, or of social subserviency on 
the other. The only thing to be 
considered is, whether the House 
as at poet composed can exercise 
a real and beneficial authority in 
the State, It is not proposed to 
deprive any peer, or son of a peer, 
of his social rank, but only (if the 
interest of the State requires it) of 
political power. Whatever advan- 
tages there may be, public or pri- 
vate, in social aristocracy would 
remain as before. 

The second is, that the absurdity 
of hereditary legislation must not 
shelter itself, as it is inclined todo, 
behind the skirts of the hereditary 
monarchy. The hereditary mo- 
narchy governs through constitu- 
tional advisers, so that the personal 
incompetency of the sovereign for 
the functions of Government is a 
matter of little consequence. The 
hereditary peerage legislates, or 
pretends to legislate, in the proper 
persons of its members. More 
might be said in answer to the 
argument in question, but this is 
sufficient. 

G. $. 





